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RATES FOR BOARD: By the day, $3.00 and _up- 
ward. Parlors, from $1.00 to $2.50 per day, extra. Chil- 
dren, in children’s dining-room, $2.00 per day. 


ARC ICULAR ATTENTION is called to the 
moderate charges for accommodations at this magnificent 
establishment. The extra cost of a trip to California 
is more than counterbalanced by the difference in rates 
at the various Southern Winter Resorts and the incom- 
parable HOTEL DEL MONTE, 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


CALIFORNIA—Summer or Winter. 






The Attention of Tourists and Health-Seokers is called to 
THE CELEBRATED 


HOTEL DEL MONTE 
MONTEREY, CAML. 
America’s Famous SUMMER and WINTER Resort. 


ONLY 3% HOURS From SAN FRANCISCO 


By Express Trains of the Southern Pacific Co. 








Intending Visitors to California and the Hotel del 
Monte have the choice of the “ Sunset,” ‘‘ Central,” 
or “ Shasta” Routes. ‘These three routes, the three 
main arms of the great railway system of the South- 
ern Pacific Company, carry the traveler through the 

| best sections of California, and any one of them will 
reveal wonders of climate, products and scenery that 
no other part of the world can duplicate. For illus- 
trated descriptive pamphlet of the hotel, and for in- 
| formation as to routes of travel, rates for through 
tickets, etc., call upon or address F. HAWLEY. 
Assistant General Traffic Manager, Southern Pacifie 
Company, 747 Broadway, New York. 
For further information, address 
GEORGE SCHONEWALD, Manager Hote) del Monte, 
Monterey, California. 


brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure 
liquid laxative principles embraced in 
the remedy 


Yrup OF FIGs 


Its excellence is due toits presenting, 
in the form most acceptable and pleas- 
ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
laxative, effectually cleansing the sys- 
tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 
Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to 
millions, and met with the approval 
of the medical profession, because tt 
acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 


without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from every objectionable substance. Syrup 
of Figs is for sale by all druggists in 50 Cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 
factured by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on 
every package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 


accept anv substitute if offered. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
New York, N. Y. 
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The Wonderlands of the Great Pacific 
* Hawaii, 
Samoa, 
New Zealand and 
* Australia 


ARE REACHED ONLY 
BY THE 


Splendid American Steamers 


OF THE 
OCEANIC S&S. S. CO. 
Rare-t Tropical Luxuriance. 
A Traveler’s Paradise. 


| Kilauea, on Hawaii, the largest active Volcano in the World, 


Round trip tickets to Honolulu at $125.00. Through 


| tickets to Auckland or Sydney allow stop-overs at Sand- 
| wich Islands and Samoa, 


Send ro cents in Postage 
Stamps for “‘ Kilauea,’’ a pamphlet of exquisite photo- 
gravures. Address: 


J. D. SPRECKELS & BROS. CO. 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
San Francisco. 
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MACKINTOSH GOATS 
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"TYPEWRITER 


| A DEYELOPMENT—NOT AN EXPERIMENT. 


Many desirable Improvements success- 
| fully incorporated into the essential fea- 
| tures of simple and durable construction 

for which the REMINGTON is famous. 


See them, or Send for description. 





These Garments are perfectly Waterproof, and can 
be worn in place of overcoats or outside wraps. 


GCODYEAR RUBBER CO. G. G. WICKSON & CO. 


R, H. PEASE, Vice-President & Manager. 3 and 5 Front Street, - San Francisco. 
. 221 So. Broadway, L. A. 726 K St., Sacramento. 
577 & 579 Market St., San Francisco 249 Stark Street, Portland, Or. 





73 & 75 First St., Portland, Oregon 618 2d St., Seattle. 1116 Pacific Ave., Tacoma. 











HERBALINE 


Has cured thousands of the most violent forms of 
Scrofula and Blood Disorders. 

lt stands unrivaled the world over as an Alterative 
and Blood Purifier. The best System ‘Tonic known. 

Unequaled as a cure for Stomach, Liver, Blood 
and Bowel Disorders. 

For Sale by all Druggists. Price $1. 

Has Cured! Does Cure! and Will Cure You! 


Try it and be convinced. 


HERBAL TISSUE BUILDER. 


For Mental and Physical WEAKNESS, for Weak 
Men and Women, the Tissue Builder is the speediest 
and safest relief. 








For Sale by all Druggists. Price $1.50 
Prepared by HERBAL REMEDY CO., San Francisco, Cal. 


HERBAL FEMALE TONIC 


Cures ALL THOSE DISTRESSING COMPLAINTS peculiar to WOMEN, relieves PAIN, 
Reautifies the COMPLEXION, Removes Sallowness. A most comprehensive Treatise on the 
Diseases of Women will be forwarded upon application. 

For Sale by all Druggists. Price $1.50 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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W. & J. SLOANE & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


Carpets, Furniture, Drapery Materials, Lace 
Curtains, Etc. 


Best Quality MOQUETTE and 
BODY BRUSSELS Carpets. 


Large line, unique and attractive designs, $1.10 
per yard, sewed and laid. 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS. 


Best quality made. Complete line, 85c. per yard, 
sewed and laid. 


641, 643, 645 and 647 Market Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 











Out of Town Orders anaes and Carefully Attended To, 














GOLDEN RULE BAZAAR 


SPECIAL BARGAIN. 


“Golden Rule” 
Sewing Machines. 


Guaranteed for 5 Years. 


Finished in 
Genuine Oak. 


3 Drawers, $21.35 5 Drawers, $23.35 





>_> 








In STYLE, QUALITY and DURABILITY , 
the “‘Golden Rule” Machines are equal 
qual DAVIS BROTHERS, 
to those selling for two or three times 718 Market Street, 
the price. San Francisco. 


When you write, please mention “The Overland Monthly.”’ 
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Of ‘“‘ The Panglima Muda,” by Rounsevelle Wildman, which will be brought out very soon in book 
form, as the first of a series of works reprinted from the pages of the OVERLAND, George Hamlin Fitch, in 
the San Francisco Chronicle, says: ‘‘ The story gives the very essence of the tropics, and its characters 
reveal the curious mixture of barbaric savagery and civilized luxury that exist side by side.” 


The Overland Monthly 


For 1895, 





Will give more than its usual range of articles, by a host of 
writers, old and new on subjects illustrating the life of the 
great West Coast. It has these points of advantage over the Eastern magazines : 
1. The OvERLAND’s field embraces a part of the United States that is and 
has been richer in literary possibilities than any other division of the continent. 
From the days of the old Spanish padres to the ~_ when the OvERLAND’s first 
editor,— Bret Harte —commenced his prose idyls. of the mining camp in its 
pages, to the days of the New West, which the OvERLAND has made familiar to the 
world, California is, has been, and will be, the true home of romance and story of 
the Nation. 
2. A field which is also unique among magazines from its Oriental color, for 


«ae 


the Sandwich Islands, Japan, and the Asiatic Coast, own the OVERLAND as their 
particular organ. 

3. A group of artists, ambitious, painstaking, and original. 

4. A history that keeps up the present conduct of the magazine to the most 
strenuous standards, and a new management with push, vigor, and enthusiasm. 


Nobody can keep posted as to the whole breadth of American literature that 
neglects this able exponent of the western half of the continent. 


RE/SIESFIBER, the OVERLAND won the highest Medals at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, and at the California Midwinter Fair. 


IN THE JANUARY NUIIBER Mr. Joaquin Miller’s great poem—“ The Song 
of the Balboa Sea,—will finish. 

In Mr. J. J. Peatfield’s illustrated biographical sketches—** Famous Califor- 
nians of Other Days,’’—which has attracted so much attention on the Coast, will 
deal with the careers of a group of men that have made history. 

Mr. Rounsevelle Wildman will follow up the description of the city of Shang- 
hai, that appeared in the November number over the signature of ex U. S. Vice 
Consul Dunnell, with an illustrated description of the great city on the Straits of 
Malacca,—Singapore. 

The OVERLAND aims to cover the entire eastern Asiatic coast by a series of 
able articles by well known men, as information about that part of the world is 
eagerly sought at this time. 

Mrs. Mary J. Reid, author of “Four Women Writers of the West,” will con- 
tribute, with Mir E. C. Stedman’s full approval and co-operation, «Stedman and 
Some of His British Contemporaries.” 

In the “ True Tales of the Old West” series C. D. Robinson will contribute a 
remarkable experience in the argonaut days,—‘“ The Mystery of a Drill.” 

Among short stories may be mentioned one by Horace Annesley Vachell. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS—Now is the time of the year when 
subscriptions are paid and renewed, and when new subscrip- 
tions should be decided upon. Don’t Forget Your Own 
Magazine. 


To Advertisers— 


The OVERLAND MONTHLY will now be found in nearly every school library 
in the State of California, There are 3,100 of them, which means 290,000 new 
readers. Enough said. , 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Gompany's 
New and Holiday Books. 


— 7k 
Their Wedding Journey. 


By W. D. Howetts. Aoliday Edition With Illustrations by CLIrFoRD CARLETON. Artistically 
bound, with cover slip, after designs by Mrs. HENRY WHITMAN. Crown 8vo, $3.00 


The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 


Rendered into English Verse by EDWARD FITZGERALD. With a Biography of Omar Khayyam, and a 
Biographical Sketch of Mr. Fitzgerald. Illustrated by Ettnuu VEppER. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 


$5.00. 


The Last Leaf. 


By OLIVER WENDELL HotMes. New Aoliday Edition. Illustrated from designs by F. HopKINSON 
SMITH and GEORGE WHARTON EpWARDs. Substantially uniform with the //o/iday Editions of ‘* The One- 
Hoss Shay,” and ‘‘ Dorothy Q.” Crown 8vo, tastefully bound, $1. 50. 


The Story of a Bad Boy. Timothy’s Quest, 


By Tuomas BatLey ALpRicH Aoliday Edition. A fine Holiday Edition of one of Mrs. W1GGIN’s 
With numerous Illustrations by A. B. Frost. Crown | most popular stories. Printed from new plates, very 
octavo, finely printed and bound in attractive style, | fully and artistically illustrated by OLIVER HERFORD, 
forming an exceedingly attractive book. $2.00. and attractively bound. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


In Sunshine Land. When [lollie Was Six. 

Poems for Young Folks. By Epiru M. THOMAs, A delightful book of twelve stories for children. 
author of ‘‘ Lyrics and Sonnets,” etc. Illustrated | By EL1zA ORNE WHITE, author of ‘* Winterbor- 
by KATHERINE PYLE. Crown 8vo, handsomely | ough.” With illustrations by KATHERINE PYLE. 
bound, $1.50. A choice holiday book. An exquisite holiday book, Square 16mo, $1.00. 


Little fir. Thimblefinger and his Queer Country. 


By Joe, CHANDLER Harris, author ot ** Uncle Remus and his Friends,” ‘‘ Nights with Uncle Remus,” 
etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

This is a delightful book for children, who will have to share their treat with their parents. It consists 
of a series of adventures of a small boy and girl, with a small black nurse, in the magical land in which Mrs. 
Meadows, Brer Rabbit, and Uncle Remus’s other characters live. 


ADMIRABLE VOLUMES OF POETRY. 
Unguarded Gates, and Other Poems. |Whittier’s Poetical Works. 


By THoMAs BaILEy ALDRICH. Crown 8vo, gilt | Mew Handy-Volume Edition. In four volumes,’ 
top, $1.25. A beautiful volume of noble verse, com- | 16mo, printed from beautiful large type, and bound 
prising most of the poems written by Mr. Aldrich in | in a simple but very attractive style, and put up ina 


the past six years. | cloth box, $5.00; half calf, extra, gilt top, $9.75; 

a P full morocco, flexible, in leather box, $9.75 ; full calf, 
Whittier s Poetical Works. . . | flexible, leather box, $12 75. , 

New Cambridge Edition, Complete. From entire- This is an entirely new edition, from new plates, 


ly new plates, prinzed from large type, on opaque | and in all respects like the Handy-Volume Edition of 
paper, and attractively bound. With a Steel Por- | Longfellow’s Poems, published last year. It has 
trait and engraved title. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00; | four portraits. 

half calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf, or full levant, 


$5.50. A Victorian Anthology. 

This volume presents Whittier’s Complete Poems | Containing Representative Poems by the Authors 
in the same form as the Cambridge Edition of Long- | discussed in ‘‘ Victorian Poets.” Selected and edited 
fellow’s Poems, which has proved exceedingly satis- | by E. C. SrEDMAN. 1 vol., large crown octavo, uni- 
factory. form with the “Cambridge Longfellow.” $2.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Bosron. 


When you write, please mention “ The Overland Monthly.” 
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Houghton, /[lifflin & Company. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Life and Letters of John Greenleaf 
Whittier. 


By SAMUEL T. PICKARD. With 7 etched portraits 
and views. 2 vols., crown 8 vo., gilt top, $4.00. 


This is the authorized biography of Whittier, arranged for 
while he was yet living. It contains generous selections from 
his letters to friends and men eminent in literature and politics ; 
and the work will be very acceptable to all who have been 
charmed and uplifted by his poetry. 


Lucy Larcom : Life, Letters, and Diary. 

By Rev. DANIEL D. ADDISON. With a fine new 
portrait. 16 mo., $1.25. 

This book on Miss Larcom cannot fail to be very welcome to 
those who have found inspiration and help in her writings. 
The Life of Frances Power Cobbe. 

By Herself. An autobiography of extraordinary 
interest, of one of the foremost Englishwomen of this 
century. With a Portrait and a Picture of her Home. 
2 vols., crown 8 vo., gilt top, $4.00. 


Familiar Letters of Thoreau. 

Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by FRANK 
B. SANBORN. Uniform with Riverside Edition of 
Thoreau’s Works. With a full Index. Crown 8 vo., 
gilt top, $1.50. 


George William Curtis. 

By Epwarp Cary. In American Men of Letters 
Series. With a Portrait. 16 mo., $1.25. 

An appreciative and admirable account of this knightly man 


and great citizen. 
ESSAYS. 
Childhood in Literature and Art. 


With Some Observations on Literature for Chil- 
dren. A book of high critical character and interest, 
studying the meaning of the appearance and disap- 
pearance of childhood as a subject for story, poetry, 
and art, in Greece, Rome, Judzea, and in the Middle 
Ages. By Horace E. ScuDDER, author of ‘* Men 
and Letters,” etc. Crown 8 vo., $1.25. 


In the Dozy Hours, and Other Papers. 

A book of nearly twenty bright essays on a large 
variety of subjects, ranging from kittens to parents’ 
rights, written with delightful humor and charm, by 
AGNES REPPLIER, author of ‘*‘ Books and Men,” 
** Points of View,” ‘* Essays in Idleness,” etc. Each 
of the four books, 16 mo., $1.25 


Riverby. 

A volume of eighteen characteristic outdoor papers 
on flowers, eggs, birds, mountains, prairies, and other 
appetizing subjects, treated with great freshness and 
insight. By JoHN BuRROUGH, author of ‘‘ Wake 
Robbin,” ‘* Signs and Seasons,” etc. 16 mo., $1.25. 


A Florida Sketch-Book. 

A charming out-door book on things observed in 
Florida, by BRADFoRD ToRREY, author of ‘* Birds 
in the Bush,” **A Rambler’s l.ease,” and ‘* The 
Foot-Path Way.” £6 mo., $1.25. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


FICTION. 
Philip and His Wife. 


A powerful novel, written with great art and charm, 
and inspired by a lofty purpose. By Mrs. DELAND, 
author of ** John Ward, Preacher,” *‘ Sydney,” ‘‘ The 
Old Garden,” ‘‘ Littlke Tommy Dove,” ‘* The Story 
of a Child.” 16 mo., $1.25. 


The Chase of St. Castin, and Other 


Tales. 
A volume of very dramatic Short Stories, by Mrs. 
CATHERWOOD, author of ‘* The Lady of Fort St. 
John,” ‘‘Old Kaskaska,” etc. 16 mo.,$1.25. 


Coeur d’Alene. 

A powerful story of the riot in 1892 in the Coeur 
d’Alene mines, with a love story, by MARY HALLCCK 
Foore, author of “John Bodewin’s Testimony,” 
‘*The Led-Horse Claim,” ‘* The Last Assembly 
Ball,” and ‘*fn Exile.” 16 mo., $1.25. 


Sweet Clover: A Romance of the White 
City. 


A charming and altogether readable novel of the 
Great Fair, by Mrs. BURNHAM, author of “ Dr. 
Latimer,” ‘* Miss Bagg’s Secretary,” ‘‘ The Mistress 
of Beech Knoll,” ‘* Next Door,” etc. 16 mo., $1.25. 


The Story of Lawrence Garthe, 

A very fresh and engaging novel of New York life, 
though not a society novel, by ELLEN OLNEY KIRK, 
author of “‘ The Story of Margaret Kent,” “ A Daugh- 
ter of Eve,” ‘‘ Walford,” ‘‘Ciphers,”’ etc. 16 mo., 


$1.25. 


Danvis Folks, 

A very readable story of Vermont life and customs, 
including stories of hunting, fishing, and ‘‘ bees,” and 
no little humor. By RowLAND E. ROBINSON, author 
of **Vermont,” in the American Commonwealths 
Series. 16 mo., $1.25. 


The Bell-Ringer of Angel’s, and Other 
Stories. 

A new volume of BRET HARTE’s inimitable stories, 
of which there is always a demand for more. 16 mo., 
$1.25. 

Three Boys in an Electrical Boat. 

A thoroughly interesting and exciting story of the 
adventures of three boys, who saw and heard and 
took part in a multitude of incidents, and learned a 
great deal, practically, of the wonders of electricity. 
By JoHN TROWBRIDGE, Professor in Harvard Uni- 
versity, and author of ‘* The Electrical Boy.” 16 mo., 
$1.00. 


Claudia Hyde. 
By Frances CourteNAY BayLor, author of 
* Juan and Juanita.” 16 mo., $1.25. 


It is a real pleasure to read such a story, strong and graceful, 
fresh, picturesque, ennobling, and fascinating from the first page 
te the last.— 7he Congregationalist. 


Sent Postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


When you write, please mention “ The.Overland Monthly.” 
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WILL Soon APPEAR IN Book Form: 
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THE 


ANGLIMA-MUD A: 


. ROMANCE OF MALAYA . 
“By ROUNSEVELLE Wi LOMAK: 


Late U. S. Consul at Singapore. 





tl 
\| HE novel which commenced in the July Number 


of the OVERLAND, and completed in the October 

Number, has been the recipient of so many flattering 

wr. hi any: . comments from the press — State and Eastern — that 

\ ie Tp TES, feeds the management has decided to make it the first of a 

oT : — series of books that will be made up from the pages of 
the Monthly. 

The Panglima Muda was a rebellious Chief in the Malay Peninsula, who matched his strength 
with that of the British Empire in 1891-2. The story is one of action and incident. The de- 
Scription is true, and the characters are human. 

Advance orders can be sent in at once. 

Bound in cloth, beautifully illustrated with half-tones, $1.00. 
of the Panglima Muda and one year’s 
One Cloth Bound Copy suineebition te OVERLAND MONTHLY, for $3 25. 


Of the opening chapters of ‘‘The Panglima Muda,’’ the San Francisco Chronicle says: “‘ It 
opens well, and the Malay hero (the Panglima) promises to be a new addition to literature —a 
savage with a thin European polish that does not disguise his barbaric passions or his cruelty.” 

The San Francisco Call says: The word-painting in this tale is delightful. 














Mrs. Charles H. Gibson’s Cook Book. 


Wife of Senator Gibson, of Md. 


—»> +++ oe 





The Publishers beg to announce the early publication of a New Cook Book of Valuable Recipes in the 
art of preparing and cookiug, giving Menus for Breakfast and Dinner, Luncheon and Tea, besides a collec- 


tion of useful household information. 
In the selection of the Recipes in this volume, the compiler has chosen those known to her from actual 


and long experience to be the best, most economical, and conducive to health and comfort. 

They have been made with the greatest care, and will aid Housekeepers in preparing wholesome food 
and tempting delicacies, and from their simplicity will render valuable assistance to the inexperienced. 

Every one knows how important it is that our food should be properly prepared and cooked, or indiges- 
tion and other ailments will naturally follow. 

A fair trial will convince all that it is The Cook Book par excellence, aud that they will be at a loss 


in not having a cony of it. 
It will contain over 300 pages, I2mo. size, with blank leaves after each heading for writing additional 


recipes, handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $2.00. 
Subscriptions now received. Edition Limited. 


ORDER SHEET. 
Mks. CHARLEs H. GIBSON, 
Ratcliffe Manor, Easton, Talbot Co., Mad. 





Enclosed please find $............ RR a ccicus ee of your NEW COOK BOOK. 


Pink 6 tdknknnedsateetadncdehten beneneeeeene cca 4 


PN ike cna eee meh kee etek wee c eee 
Price of Book, $2.00. Will be mailed to any address prepaid. 
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Life of 
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begins 

in the 
November 
‘*Century.”’ 
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in the 
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Tre interest in Napoleon has recently had a revival that is phenomenal in its ex- 
tent and intensity—as evinced in a flood of publications, in the preparation of 


works of art dealing with the period, in the demand for autographs and relics of all 
kinds. Even the theater has taken up the theme. As a distinguished Frenchman re- 
marked the other day : ‘‘ Napoleon seems again to have hypnotized the French people.” 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 





had decided, before this great interest was revived, 
that its next important historical serial publication 
should be a Life of Napoleon, to follow the histo- 
ries of Abraham Lincoln and others, and the fa- 
mous War Papers. Professor William M. Sloane, 
of Princeton, an eminent American student and 
professor of history, was chosen to write this work, 
and for several years he has been engaged upon it. 

Thus far no biography of “the man of destiny ” 
has appeared in either English or French which is 
free from rancor and attentive to the laws of his- 
torical criticism. Noone could have so fine a per- 
spective or be more dispassionate in his judgments 
than a competent American writer. This new Life 
of Napoleon is most important and timely because 
of the abundant materials furnished by the opening 
of the different national archives, and by the recent 
publication of valuable memoirs. The illustrative 
opportunities of such a life are phenomenal, and 
every resource of THE CENTURY has been brought 
to bear to enrich the narrative with pictorial illus- 
trations not unworthy of the subject. These will 


The price of THE CENTURY ts $4 00 a year. 


include reproductions of most of the important 
historical paintings in which Napoleon figures, a 
great sanher of new pictures made by French and 
American artists, and several important portraits 
of Napoleon never before published. 

The Life of Napoleon begins in the November 
CENTwRY, and the early chapters deal with a period 
which has not been fully described before, viz., his 
extraordinary career as a Corsican political agitator. 

The Life of Napoleon is only one of a number of 
interesting serials which THE CENTURY will print 
during the coming volume. One of these is a new 
novel of life in Italy by Marion Crawford, with 
illustrations by Castaigne,—a powerful story of the 
tragedy of human passion. Mrs. Burton Harrison 
will contribute a novel entitled “An Errant Woo- 
ing”’’; Noah Brooks will write of ** Washington in 
Lincoln’s Time”; Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer 
will describe French Cathedrals, with Pennell’s 
illustrations. Other serials will be announced 
later. In short stories THE CENTURY will be 
especially strong. 


New subscriptions to begin the Life of Napoleon 


should commence with November, the first issue cf the new volume. Subscriptions received by dealers 


everywhere, or by the publishers. 


Remit by check, draft, money- or express-order. 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
PTS ON ET COST OT SE | 8 AO ORSR SRS Hs 64406490 04.579900 67 OTTO 
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The Century Co’s 


A Subscription to The Century Magazine. The leading feature of 


this great periodical for 1895 will be a Life of Napoleon written by Professor 
Sloane, of Princeton. It is the result of many years of study and research, 
verified by all the latest and best authorities. It will be fully illustrated at 
great expense with masterpieces of art. A new novel by Marion Crawford, 
one by Mrs. Burton Harrison, papers on Washington in Lincoln's Time by 
Noah Brooks, stories by all the leading writers, are among the features 
of the coming volume. The subscription price is $4.00, and it is a monthly 
reminder of the donor for a whole year. New subscriptions should begin 
with November. Do not miss the Christmas number, richly illustrated and con- 
taining Rudyard Kipling's first American story, ‘‘A Walking Delegate.” 


A Subscription to St. Nicholas. qn; unrivaiea magazine 
for young folks has just closed its most successful year. While their elders 
are reading Professor Sloane's Life of Napoleon in THE CENTURY, young 
folks are to have a delightful story-life of the great Emperor entitled ‘‘A Boy 
of the First Empire,’’ by Elbridge S. Brooks. More of Rudyard Kipling’s 
famous Jungle Stories are coming; Brander Matthews will contribute pa 
on ‘Great American Writers *’; Theodore Roosevelt will write ‘‘ Hero-Tales 
of American History"; there will be illustrated articles on West Point and 

Life on a Man-of-War, with papers on City Fire Departments, the Boys’ Brigade, etc. Five 

serial stories by well-known writers will be among the contents, and more Brownies by Palmer Cox. 

Everything is illustrated. A subscription costs $3.00, and the publishers will send a beautifully printed 

certificate to those who wish to use the magazine as a Christmas present. Begin with November. 


4 4 
The Century Dictionary. A gift that will be most welcome to any one. The t 
standard encyclopedic dictionary of the English-speaking world, without a rival-in its special field. 
Used in the courts, by scientists, in newspaper offices, and in thousands of homes. Now made com- 
plete by the issue of The Century Cyclopedia of Names, a supplemental volume. Send 10 cents for 
the richly illustrated pamphlet describing it, with specimen pages. Sold only by subscription,—on the 
instalment plan if desired, the purchaser having the use of the entire-work at once. 


The Century Cyclopedia of Names. Complete in itself. A pronouncing 
and defining dictionary of proper names in geography, biography, mythology, fiction, art, archeology, 
history, etc. In one magnificent volume of 1100 pages, containing for the first time in one volume all 
the varieties of information which we have heretofore found in biographical dictionaries, geographical 
gazetteers, dictionaries of archaeology, etc. Sold only by subscription ; address the publishers. 


Books of Travel. Across Asia on a Bicycle. The story of the remarkable trip of two young 
American students. Richly illustrated, cloth, $1.50. The Mountains of California, by John Muir, the Cali- 
fornia naturalist, of whom Emerson said, ‘He is more wonderful than Thoreau.”’ Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 


. 

Edwin Booth. Recollections by his daughter, Edwina Booth Grossmann, 
with Mr. Booth’'s letters to her and to his friends, giving a delightful glimpse of 
the great actor. Illustrated with photogravure reproductions of portraits. Oc- 
tavo, 300 pages, cloth, $3.00. Limited edition, 100 copies, octavo, on Holland 
paper, $12.50; Edition de Luxe, 50 copies, quarto, on Whatman paper, $25.00. 


Other Books of Biography. The Reign of QueenAnne. De- 
lightfully written papers by Mrs. Oliphant describing famous people of the days 
ol Queen Anne, including Dean Swift, Defoe and Addison, tac pictures 
printed in two colors. Magnificently bound, $6.00. The Autobiography of 


Joseph Jefferson ($4.00), one of the most notable books of aa its il- 
lustrations making it a portrait gallery of the American stage. The Autobiography of Tommaso Salvini 
($1.50). The Women of the French Salons. A superb volume by Amelia Gere Mason. Richy illus- 


trated and printed in two colors, $6.00. 
Poetry. Five Books of Song, by Richard Watson Gilder. A complete collection of Mr. Gilder’s 


poems. Illustrated, 240 pages, cloth, $1.50. Poems Here at Home, by James Whitcomb Riley (20th 
thousand), containing the best work of one of the most popular of poets. “Cloth, $1.50; vellum, $2.59. 





























Art Books. English Cathedrals, by Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. In handsome binding, 
6.00. The same issued in the form of a handbook for tourists, cloth, $2.50; leather, $3.00. Old 
Italian Masters. Timothy Cole's collection of sixty-seven engravings, with text by W. J. Stillman, 
10.00. A few copies of the magnificent Portfolio of Proofs left,—125 issued,— $175 each. The Cen- 

tury Gallery. Sixty-four of the best engravings in THE CENTURY and ST. NICHOLAS, $10.00. 
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Christmas Suggestions. 


New Novels. When all the Woods are Green. A romance of primeval Canadian forests by 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell; full of brilliant conversations and strong character studies, interspersed with 
stirring descriptions of adventures with rod and gun; with portrait of the author. 430 pages, $1.50. 
A Bachelor Maid, a novel of contemporary New York society by Mrs. Burton Harrison, illustrated by 
Irving Wiles. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Small Books in Exquisite Bindings. pit matinic: and other Monotones, 


by George Wharton Edwards. A charming volume of stories of life on the Nova Scotia coast, illus- 
trated by the artist-author. Full sheep binding, with rich design in embossed gold, $1.25. Writing to 
Rosina, a novelette by William Henry Bishop. With illustrations. Bound in full stamped sheep, 
$1.00. Thumb-Nail Sketches. Quaint stories of adventure by George Wharton Edwards. Richly 
illustrated. In stamped sheep binding, $1.00. The Love of the World. A remarkable little book of 
religious essays by Mary Emily Case. In beautiful binding, $1.00. 


For Lovers of History. The Complete Works of Abraham Lincoin. A collection 


of the miscellaneous writings, letters, and state papers of the great war president; edited by Messrs. 
Nicolay and Hay; in two volumes, octavo, 700 pages each, from $10.00 to $15.00, according to binding. 
Abraham Lincoln: A History, by Messrs. Nicolay and Hay, private secretaries to the president— 
more than a life of Lincoln: a history of his times and of the Civil War. Sold only by subscription. 
Battles and Leaders of the Civil War. The famous Century War Book, written by Grant and 
scores of great generals on both sides; containing 1700 illustrations. Sold only by subscription. 


for Boys and Girls. 
Rudyard Kipling’s Jungle Book. one of the great 


successes of the season. ‘‘ Rudyard Kipling’s best bid for immortal- A 
ity,"’ says the Sunday-School Times. ‘‘ Nothing about animals has EB ins 
been written to compare with it since A®sop's Fables,’’ writes Mr. : 
Charles Dudley Warner. In beautiful binding, with numerous illus- 
trations, $1.50. 


The Century Book for Young Americans. 


The Story of the Government, by Elbridge S. Brooks, describing 
in attractive story-form the visit of a party of bright young people to 
Washington, who, beginning with the Constitution, investigate thor- 
vughly the government of the United States; combining a capital story- 
book with the helpfulness of a history. Illustrated with over 200 engrav- 
ings. Issued under the auspices of the National Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution, with introduction by General Horace | ELBRIDGE S BROOKS ¢@* 
Porter. 250 pages, rich and substantial binding, $1.50. heii 


Books by Mary Mapes Dodge. The Land of Pluck. Stories and sketches for 
young folk about Holland, with some on other subjects. Richly illustrated by Edwards, Kemble and 
other artists, $1.50. When Life is Young. A collection of verses for boys and girls, including a great 
number of the most popular poems and rhymes by Mrs. Dodge that have appeared in ST. NICHOLAS. 
Illustrated, $1.25. Donald and Dorothy. A new edition of this famous story that has delighted 
thousands of boys and girls. Illustrated, $1.50. 


Other Books for Boys and Girls. Imaginotions. ‘‘ Truthless Tales,’’ by Tudor 


Jenks, one of the most popular story-writers of St. NICHOLAS. Richly illustrated, $1.50. “ Topsys 
and Turvys Number 2, by Peter Newell. A most surprising picture-book for young folks, containing 
twice as much material as was in the original Topsy Turvy Book ($1.00). The Man who Married the 
Moon, by Charles F. Lummis. Folk-stories of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. Instructive and 
entertaining. Illustrated, $1.50. Some Strange Corners of Our Country, by the same author. A 
book that every boy and girl in America should read ($1.50). A New Brownie Book, ‘‘ The Brownies 
Around the World,” by Palmer Cox, with new poems and pictures. More than a hundred thousand 
of these famous Brownie Books have been sold ($1.50). Artful Anticks. Humorous verse for youn 
folks, by Oliver Herford, cleverly illustrated by the author ($1.00). Toinette’s Philip, by Mrs. C. V. 
Jamison, the author of ‘‘ Lady Jane." Printed first as a serial in ST. NICHOLAS. Illustrated by 
Birch, $1.50. Lady Jane,—‘‘a children's classic."" Illustrated by Birch, $1 50. Bound Volumes of 
St. Nicholas. The twelve numbers of the past year, containing more than a thousand pages and as 
many pictures, in two handsomely bound volumes ($4.0c). Walter Camp’s Book of College Sports. 
An expert's ideas on foot-ball, base-ball, etc. Illustrated, $1.75. 


Send to The Century Co., Union Square, New Vork, for complete catalogue. Ask to see The 
Century Co.’s books at the stores. Sold everywhere, or copies sent post-paid by the publishers. 
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On receipt of this advertisement, with your address, we will send you as a Sample Copy, 
the current number of the “ Political Science Quarterly,”’ postage paid. 


For $1.50 and this advertisement, we will send the “ Political Science Quarterly” 
one year to new subscribers. 


For $3.00 and this advertisement, we will send the “‘ Political Science Quarterly’ one 
year and Dunbar’s Currency Finance and Banking to new subscribers. 


For $4.00 and this advertisement, we will send the “ Political Science Quarterly ” one 
year and Burgess’ Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law to new sub- 
scribers. 


For $5.00 and this advertisement we make the following offer : 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 





Political Science Quarterly, One Year...... ........ ceeeeeeecees $ 3 00 
Currency Finance and Banking ............... ni bitches weees « =o 
Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law ........... 5 00 

$10 50 


ALL THREE FOR $5.00. 


This is an exceptionally good opportunity for teachers, superintendents, and all scholars 
to secure very important and authentic works on the increasingly popular subject of Social 
Economics. It will be worth your while to send for descriptive circulars and sample 
copies to 


GINN & COMPANY, 


7-13 Tremont Place, 


BOSTON, MASS, U. S. A. 


When you write, please mention ** The Overland Monthly.” 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


— Founded in «(850 —— 
Some Attractive Features for i895 


12-MONTHS SERIAL 
The Simpletons, a New Novel, 
By THOMAS HARDY 


AN HISTORICAL NOVEL 
Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc, 
By the Sieur Louis de Conte (her Page and Secretary). 
Illustrated by F. V. du Mond. 

















GEORGE DU MAURIER 
Will contribute SOCIETY SKETCHES, with his Own Illustrations. 
3-MONTHS SERIAL 
The Princess Aline, a Novelette, 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
Beautifully Mlustrated by C. D. Gibson 


SOME AMERICAN FEATURES SOME FOREIGN FEATURES 
Southern Papers. By Jucian Ravpu,, Additional Japanese Sketches. 
Maritime History of New York. By Atrrep Parsons. 

By Tromas A. Janvier, Ilus- Stories of Chinese a 
trated by Howarp Pyte. 
First Impressions of New York. 
By W. D. Howexts, 
Articles on American Sports. 
By Caspar W. Watney. 


SCIENCE * LITERATURE * ART 
Articles on Practical Physiology. by Professor ANDREw Wi.son of Edinburgh. Papers 
on Literary Landmarks of Rome, Florence, and Jerusalem, by Lavrence Hutton, 
(lustrated by Frank V. pu Monn. Adolph Menzel, by Cuarces Wacpstetn ; Glasgow 
School of Painting, by Mrs. Exizasetu Rosins PENNELL, etc., etc. 


SHORT STORIES 
By leading authors, including Owen Wister, Mary E. Wicxtns, Saraw Orne Jewert, 
Grorce A. Hrssarp, and Constance Cary Hagerson. 


By Juttan Racpn, 
Iilustrated by C. D. Wetpon. 
India, Described and Illustrated by Eowin 
Lorp Weeks. 
Papers cn Northern Africa. 


Subscription, $4 00 a Year 


Monthly. 


NEXT YEARS READING 








HARPER’S WEEKLY 


1857—Thirty-eight Years in the Lead—1895 


THE WAR IN KOREA 


Julian Ralph, the distinguished writer and correspondent, has been 
Sent to the seat of war and there joined by C. D. Weldon, she well-known 
American artist, who is co-operating with Mr. Raipx in sending the 
WEEKLY exclusive information and illustrations. 


TWO STRONG SERIALS 
1. Romance by Srancev J. Wevman. 
2. The Son of His Father, A Novel of 
New York. By Branper Matruews. 


ARMY AND NAVY 


Personal Adventures of Distin- 
guished Officers. Continuation of the 
series of Naval Battles. Both Illustrated. 


ILLUSTRATIVE RECORD WILL BE MADE OF THE MOST 
NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENTS IN ALL BRANCHES OF APT 


THIS BUSY WORLD POPULAR SCIENCE AMATEUR SPORT 
By E. S. Martin By Eminent AUTHORITIES By Caspar W. Watney 


VIGOROUS EDITORIALS 
TRENCHANT SPECIAL ARTICLES 
POLITICAL CARTOONS 


Some of the Contributors who Have Made the Present Volume Notable: Hon. 
Cant Scuurz, Gen. Lew. Wattace, Heney James, Richarp Harpinc Davis, CHarces Dupier 
Warner, Henry Loomis Netson, Hon. Taeovore Roosevett, T. MivcHett Pruppen, M.D., 
Tuomas A. Janvier, Hon. Henry Casot Lonce, Prof. F. W. Tavssic, Capt. Cuartes Kuo, 
U.S.A., Pouttvey Bicetow, Owen Wester, Prof. N. S. Suater, Dr. Ricuarp Wueat ey, and 
many others. 

in Fiction—Rvupvarep Kietivc, Mary E. Wiixiws, A. Conas Dovte, I. Zancwrtt, 
Branper,Mattuews, E. F Benson, W. Crark Russert, Eva Wiper McGiassoy, Maarten 
Maarrens, and many others. 


ALL IMPORTANT EVENTS PRESENTED 


PROMPTLY, ACCURATELY, EXHAUSTIVELY, IN THE HIGHEST ORDER OF 
ILLUSTRATION AND DESCRIPTIVE TEXT 


Subscription, $4 oo a Year 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


Volume xxviii. 
The woman who takes HARPER'S BAZAR is prepared for every occasion in life, 
eremonious or informal, where beautiful dress is requisite. 
Some of the particulars in which its excellence appears: 
ELEGANT DESIGNS “OUR PARIS LETTER 


From Worth Models By Katuanine DE Forest 
By Sanvoz and Cxapuis NEW YORK FASHIONS 


OTHER STRIKING FEATURES 
DOCTOR WARRICK’S DAUGHTERS 
AN AMERICAN SERIAL 
By Rebecca Harding Davis 


MY LADY NOBODY, an intensely exciting Novel 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS 


Charming Short Stories by brilliant writers will be given weekly 
ART AND ARTISTS 


The BAZAR presents constantly the finest work of American ‘and European artists. 
Pictures from New York, London, and Paris Exhibitions will maintain its reputation as a 


fine art periodical. 
ESSAYS AND SOCIAL CHATS By 
THomas WENTWORTH HiccINson. EvizaseTH Bisi.ano. 
Joss Henat Browne. Marion Hariann. 
Marcaret Sutton Brrscoe. Curistine Ternune Herrick. 
Anneé FRaNces SprINGSTEED. Harrier Prescott Sporroro. 
HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. Articles upon cooking “ind service, with formulas In great 
variety, appear in every num 
NEW YORK SOCIETY 
By “Spectator” and 
“Mrs. Van Twer.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Questions receive the personalattention of the Editor, and are answered at the earliest 
possible date after their receipt. This brilliant fashion weekly, with the prestige of a long 
and successful career, will begin its twenty-eighth year" in January, 1895. 


Subscription, $4 00 a Year 


AMATEUR THEATRICALS 
By Fannie Aymax MaTHews, 
Grace Furniss, and Micorep Howel.s. 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 
A Fifty-Two-Week Feast 


FIVE CONTINUED STORIES 





Corporal Fred The ’Scutney Mail On an Arizona Trail 
By Capt. Cuas. Kino By Sopmie Swerr By Capt. C. A. Curtis 
Ss hoes and Sledg Afloat with the Flag 


By W. J. Henperson 


Successful Men’s Start 
Admiral Gherardi. By F. Matruews. 
Lew. Wallace. By Marre D. Bartrs. 
Theodore Thomas. By James Barnes. 


By Kirk Munroe 


Our Public Servants 
A Day in the Senate. By Senator Lopce. 
Whai Goversom De. By Governor Rosseu. 
‘The President's Cabinet. By Tuto. Roosevett. 


Representatives’ Duties. By Henry C.Lopce. R. M. Hunt. By Ricnarp Barry. 
Detecting Wreng-doing. By Tuomas Byrnes. F. S. Church. By Barxetr Paitues. 
Juvenile Sovercigns Great State Papers Great Men’s Sons 
Alphonso of Spain. How the Gorman Bill Looks. Son of Charlemagne. 
Wilhelmina of Holland. How Madison's Papers Look. Son of Martin Luther. 

Edward of England. How Treaties are Made. Son of Napoleon. 


GETTING ON IN LIFE 
BECOMING A PHYSICIAN OR SURGEON. &y Dr. /. 4. WYETH. 
COMING TO NEW YORK TO STUDY ART Ay CLARA B. CAHILL. 
BOYS WHO STUDY LAW IN EARNEST. &y /4S. 4, PARKER, 


Hew York Streets Whaling Adventures Helpfal Science 
A Waifs Luck. Runaway Fin-Back. Life in an Observatory. 


Danny Cahill. Revengeful Whale. Changes,in the Earth. 
A Tenement Girl. Saved by a Carcass. © Our Moon Knowledge. 


A Great City’s Life Building Modern Wonders 
New York Water Life. By Julian Ralph. The Flying Machine. By Hiram Mariis. 
How New York ts Fed. By Chas. L. Nortoa. The Ocean Greyhound. By P. Matthews. 
Lighting New York. By Wm. Benmingway. The Trolley-Car. By Herbert L. Wedd. 


Let Us Send You Prospectus and Sample Copy Free 
Subscription, $2 00 a Year 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


TW Postage Sree to all subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mezico. Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscriptions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers 


should be accompanted by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 


When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with the current number. 
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A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds.—N. Y. Evangetsv. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


194 1895 Over half a century has passed since its first number appeared, 2." 
now, as it enters its 52d year, it still maintains the high standuri: 
of literary excellence which has characterized it from the beginning. 


OBSERVE! The Living Age is a Weekly Magazine giving 
fifty-two numbers of sixty-four pages each, or more than Three and 
a Quarter Thousand double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly, forming four large volumes filled with the ripest thought of 


| THE ABLEST MINDS OF THE AGE, 


and presenting a mass of matter Unequalled in Quality and Quantity by any other 
periodical. It presents in convenient form a compilation of the world’s choicest liter- 
ature, Encyclopedic in its Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Completeness, 
and with a freshness, owing to its frequent issue, attempted by no other publication. 














Ablest Essays and Reviews, Biographical Sketches, 
Latest Results of Scientific Research, Literary Criticism, 
Stories of Travel and Exploration, Fiction, 


Every Phase of Culture and Progress in the European World. 


INDISPENSABLE to every one who wishes to keep pace with the events 
of intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in one’s self or one’s family gen- 
eral intelligence and literary taste. 

A NEW SERIES was begun witb the first number of its 200th Volume, January Ist, 1894. With 
It were begun entirely new tales, already embracing three Copyrighted Serials, from the pens of noted 
French and German novelists ; and shorter stories by prominent foreign authors. Below are named 
some of the many eminent authors already represented in this, the sixth, series. 

Rt. Hon.W. E.GLADSTONE, Prof. HUXLEY,F.R S. Gen'l Sir ARCH’LD ALISON,G.C.B. 


Prof. VAMBERY, Prince PAUL KROPOTKIN, Sir ROBERT BALL, F. R. S. 
W. H. MALLOCK, PAUL PERRET, (French) REGINALD B. BRETT, 
Countess COWPER, FRANK E. BEDDARD, F.R.S. ERNST ECKSTEIN, (German.) 
LESLIE STEPHEN, BEATRICE HARRADEN, WM. CONNOR SYDNEY, 
FRELERIC HARRISON, Mrs. ANDREW CROSSE, W. W. STORY. 

J. P. MAHAFFY, MULJI DEVJI VEDANT, Sir BENJ. BAKER, K. C. M.G. 
ANDREW LANG, CHARLES EDWARDES, Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
WALTER PATER, J. NORMAN LOCKYER, Count LEO TOLSTOI, 
FRIDTJOF NANSEN, CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI, The ABBE PREVOST, (French) 
With the steady improvement in all lines of trade and commerce, and increased confidence in 


financial circles, the publishers anticipate a large gain over the past year. To aid in its realization 
and to furnish to every lover of choice literature the strongest possible inducement to become @ 
reader of THE LIVING AGE, is made the following 


ADVANTAGEOUS OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
To each NEW Subscriber NOW remitting $8.00, for the year 1895, will be sent 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, 


The Thirteen Weekly Issues 


The Cosmopolitan, National Popular Review, 

) Domestic Monthly, The Pulpit, 

of The Living Age, forming Electric Power, N. ¥. (Weekly) Sun, 

the last quarterly volume of 1894, McClure’sMagazine Springfield (Weekly) Republican, 

(October, November, December ) Midland Monthly, N. ¥Y. (Weekly) Mail and Express, 

. a" The Etude, Koston (W eekly) Transcript, 

AND Gedey’s Magazine, Boston (Weekly) Journal, 

A Vear’s Subscription toany American Teacher, Weekly Courier Journal, 

one of the following publications: J ©. &. Times, Weekly Detroit Press, 

gp 8: Golden Rule, N.Y. (Weekly) Post, 


or a 6 months subscription to Scribner’s Magazine. 
Or, to new subscribers preferring to begin with the first issue of the New Series 
(as above), and have it complete, the numbers (104) of the two years, 1894 and 1895, 
will be sent, postpaid, for only $10. 
THE LIVING AGE is published Weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


Rates for clubbing THE LIVING AGE with more than one other periodical will be sent on appli- 
cation. Sample copies of THE LIVING AGE, 15 cents each. 


Address, LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 


When you write, please mention ‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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APPLETONS’ > 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


Edited by WILLIAM JAY YOUMANS. 


The Popular Science Monthly is not a techni- 
cal magazine. 

It is the pioneer in educational improvement, 
and is the best periodical for people who think. 

All its articles are by writers of long practical 
acquaintance with their subjects, and are written in 
such a manner as to be readily understood. 

It deals particularly with those general and 
practical subjects which are of the greatest interest 
and importance to the people at large. 

Illustrations, from drawings or photographs, are 
Sreely used in all cases in which the text may be 
thereby elucidated. 

Examination of any recent number will fully 
confirm the foregoing. 


$5.00 per annum ; single copy, 50 cents. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


When you write, please meution ‘“ The Cverland Monthly.” 
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1000 Pictures 


EACH YEAR IN 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


Tue Great FAMILY 
MAGAZINE. A 

25c. $3.00 a Year. 

Sunvenied by the Press of the Country the Most Popular Illustrated Home 
Magazine in America, 

“The title, FRANK LESLIE’s POPULAR MONTHLY, 
+ in Frank Ramee Fees ae conveys a very perfect idea of its character. It 
am the artistes ate Tee Gee York  hbasall the qualities that the million of readers 
more than ephemeral interest.”—New For seek in text and illustration, and the million buy 











Herald. it.”"—Boston Globe. 
Handsome Cloth Bound Editions of the Standard 

TH E BEST Works of Dore, Tennyson, Victor Hugo, Lord Lytton, 
OF Dickens, “ The Duchess,’’ Eliot, Thackeray, George 

Sands, Sir Walter Scott, Washington Irving, H. 

R EADING Rider Haggard, and other Famous Authors, given 


umst FREE, 


with FRANK LEsLIz’s PopuLarR MontTuLy @lmost Free 
Send for our Great Premium 


- 
“tthe Publisher. 
Book Offer, FREE. Specimen 


Copy of Magazine sent for 10c, 42-44 BOND ST., NEW YORK. 








CET OUT OF THE RUT! 
LAST CHANCE. 


FARRIAN SYSTEM 


PRNMANSHIP 


Price, 82.00, Handsomely Bound in Full Cloth. 

You may have been waiting for it a few months, as we announced it some time since. The world has been 
waiting for it all these years. 

What is it? Everything that penmanship is—plus correspondence, plus book-keeping, plus business forms; a 
complete compendium of Penmanship and business. 

And yet not a ‘Compendium ” in the sense that that word has often been used (and often abused) by authors 
and compilers. No mere collection of ‘ copies’ this; no museum of penmanship freaks. It is new from cover to 
cover; new in arrangement, new in ideas; new in its method of teaching, in what it teaches, in what it leaves 
untaught. 

The Farrian System of Penmanship goes down to the bones of the business and the vitals that cover them. 
Nothing is neglected that a child whose little fingers are first closing over a pencil should know ; nothing that an 
expert who has dedicated his life to teaching should know. Analytical, synthetical, inductive. It has the element 
of life in it, and the element of “ get there”’ for those who use it. It is made for Common Schools, High Schools, 
Normal Schools, Business Colleges, Academies, for Penmanship Supervisors, Grade Teachers, Business College 
Specialists, for students in any kind of school, for students out of school. 

For more explicit information you must see the book itself. If we had the entire JouRNAL at our disposal in- 
stead of this expensive corner of it, every line of space in 1t would be required for the next twelve months to present 
the matters treated in the 284 large pages of this book. 

£@F Until Jan. 1st we will send this book in fine cloth covers to any teacher, or to any one for introduction, on 
receipt of $1. Take advantage of this offer while you can. Address 


THE KANSAS BOOK COMPANY, Downs, Kas. 


When you write, please mention “ The Overland Monthly.” 
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BoLTon & STRONG. 


Printing Plate 


Manufacturers 


HAVE REMOVED 








—— TO — 


510 Montgomery Street, 


CORNER COMMERCIAL. 


JAVING secured commodious quarters, we 


are now prepared to fill all orders for 


HALF-TONE ENGRAVING 


and all other work in our line promptly. 


REMEMBER THE NEW PLACE, 


510 Montgomery Street, 


CORNER COMMERCIAL. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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THE NEW OFFICE BUILDING OF 


The Pacific Mutual 


Lite Insurance Co. of California. 


Northeast corner Montgomery and Sacramento Sts., San Francisco. 
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The Pacific Mutual 


Life Insurance Co. of California. 


LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITIES, 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 
ORGANIZED, 1868. 


Assets, $2,600,000.00. Paid Policy-holders and 
Representatives, $6,000,000.00. 


lhe only Life Insurance Company organized under the Laws of California. 
For Policy-holders, the best organization of all American Companies. 
Most desirable forms of Insurance. 
Prompt payment of Claims. 
Liberal Dividends to Policy-holdeis. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, Company’s Building, San Francisco. 
KILGARIF & BEAVER, General Agents Life Department for California. 
F. W. VOOGT & BRO., Pacific Coast General Agents, Accident Department. 


N. E. CORNER MONTGOMERY AND SACRAMENTO Sts., SAN FRANCISCO. 


CALIFORNIA SAFE DEPOSIT & TRUST GO. 


Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000. 
CORNER MONTGOMERY AND CALIFORNIA STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO. 
J. D. Fry, President. HENRY WILLIAMS, Vice President. 


J. DaLzELL, BROowN, Secretary and Treasurer. 








This Company is authorized by law to act as Executor, Administrator, Assignee, Receiver or Trustee. Itisa 
legal depository for Court and Trust Funds. Will take entire charge of Real or Personal Estates, collecting the 
income and profits, and attending to all such details as an individual in like capacity could do. 

Acts as Register and Transfer Agent of all Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits subject to check, and allows interest at the rate of two per cent. per annum onjdaily balances 
Issues certificates of deposits bearing fixed rates of interest. 

Receives deposits in its savings department, and allows the usual rates of interest thereon. 


Inside its burglar-proof vaults at prices from $5 per annum up- 
Rent ~ Safe wards, according to size. Valuables of all kinds may be stored at 
low rates. Wills drawn and taken care of without charge. @ 
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The Golden Gate Gas Engine. 


LOOK AT THIS CUT. 
THEN READ THIS AD. 


Is the best and most reliable Gas Engine on the Market. 

It is provided with positive inlet valves. so proportioned as to admit only 
the right mixture of gas and air into the cylinder. These proportioning valves 
do away with all hand regulating, and can be found on no other gas engine 
made. 

This engine has but one oil cup for the whole engine. 

The only engine with no back fires. 

‘rhe simplicity of its igniting apparatus is superb. 

Natural and manufactured gas or gasoline runs it with equal ease, and for 
economy we challenge competiticn. 

Can be operated by anybody possessed of common sense. 

Come and look at our engines, then look at all the others, and we have ro 
fear as to making the sale. 

If you want the best and safest engine, call on us or write for our prices. 


ADAM SCHILLING & SONS, 


Practical Machinists and Engineers, 
211-213 MAIN STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 








TRENTON CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


eee 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S: SONS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wire Rope 


| And Wire of Every Kind 
7 AND 19 FREMONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO | fnsplated Electric Wire Wire Cloth and Netting 


Saws of every description on hand or 


made to order. | 95 & 27 Fremont St., San Francisco 


~::BANK SAFES:: 


«ere 


Diebold Safe and Lock Co. 


LATEST IMPROVED 
Guns »* Hunters’ Equipments. AUTOMATIC BOLT —— 
GUNS LOANED TO TOURISTS C. B. PABCELLS, 5% AGENT 


By the month, week or day. No. 6 California Street, 


GEO. W. SHREVE, SAN FRANCISCO. 


739 Market Street, -_ + « San Francisco — 
Opposite Examiner Office. A large assortment of Fire and Burglar-proof Safes 
: constantly on hand; also second-hand Safes taken in 
| exchange, and Safes repaired. 











\. hen you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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‘Ssrarementor THE URION SAVINGS BARK 
OF OAKLAND, CAL. 


(SAVINGS AND COMMERCIAL BANK) 





AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS JUNE 30, 1894 





Capital Stock - - $300,000 Surplus - - $75,000 
J. WEST MARTIN, President WM. G. HENSHAW, Vice-President A. E. H, CRAMER, Cashier. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS—— 
J]. WEST MARTIN WM.G. HENSHAW THOS. PRATHER Ss. HUFF R. S, FARRELLY 


A. A. MOORE HIRAM TUBBS Cc. E,. PALMER H. W. MEEK HERMAN A, TUBES THOMAS CREELIN 


Rate Paid on all Savings Deposits, 5 per cent. 


This Bank has added a Commercial mer ennt to its former business and is now transacting a general 
Banking business as a Sav ings and Commercial Rank 


UNION IRON WORKS 


Office, FIRST AND MISSION STREETS; Works, POTRERO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Marine, Mining and Milling Engines and Machinery, 

















; SHIP BUILDERS, ° ° 
-=i<¢| BUILDERS OF U. S. WARSHIPS, 
“| HYDRAULIC LIFT DOCK. . 
New York Office, 145 Broadway. Cable Address, ‘ Union.”’ 
California Theatre 
d AL. HAYMAN & CO.....0..ccccee cece veercess Lessees 
a S..H. FRIEDLANDER..........00+00+eeeeees Manager 
o Every evening, including Sunday. 
o oa . Matinee Saturday. 


PRODUCED BY 
‘ = A FROHMAN COMPANY OF PLAYERS. 
Py) Ja\ Is) is lie e 
l } J\} Followed by America’s Tragedian, 


-u IN | eR THOMAS W. KEENE. 


Dec. 3d to 1oth. 


Tivoli Opera House 


MRS. ERNESTINE KRELING ......... .PROPRIETOR AND MANAGER 
The most commodious Theatre in the City. 


Popular Prices, = - 25 and 50 Cents. 


A continuous run and an SPECTACU LAR BU RLESQU E. 


overwhelming success of 
‘This house is universally endorsed by Press and Public. 


x CA ‘THE NEW BOY.” 


Stockwell’s Theatre 
+ BURLESQUE - COMEDY « 


A Great Array of Vaudeville Stars. 
Inaugurating an Era of Popular Prices. 


The prettiest Theatre in San Francisco now permanently estab- 











eS: oo k lished as the people’s favorite amusement resort. 
7 6 REMEMBER THE VAUDEVILLE MATINEES. 
Baldwin Theatre 
kes TED AD SED sins cub nadinka, -icimageerea Fanta sole uek neusteuk eer ake txvnioss LESSEES AND MANAGERS 


BEGINNING MONDAY, NOVEMBER 26, ENGAGEMENT OF 


ALEXANDER! SALVINI . . . IN THE . . . THEE QUARDSNEN. 


THANKSGIVING DAY [IATINEE, Special Performance of DON C4®SAR DE BAZAN. 














76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORE. 





4THX BANE, OFFICE AND LISEARY n.| 
TINGS, DESES, CHAIRS, ETC. 





C. F. WEBER & CO. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


PACIFIC COAST. 


SOHMER 


PIANOS ii: BEST 


» NEWBY & EVANS. 
Medium Price—Unequalled. 
\Fine Stock Guitars, Violins, Banjos, MMANDOLINS. 


SOHMER 

















Strings a Specialty. 





Sole Agent for 
Hallett & Davis Co.'s, Boston, vd 
W. W. Kimball Co.'s, Chicago, 4 (ahes 
Also W. W. Kimball Co.’s Parlor and Vestry ORGANS. 


SAN FRANCISS 
WM.G. BADGER, 
Francis Bacon, New York, 
Room 3: Flood Building, Market St., San Francisco. 


A SCHOLARSHIP : in either of the leading 

Business Colleges in San 
Francisco or Oakland is offered for obtaining sub- 
scriptions to the OVERLAND MONTHLY: —or a 


liberal CASH commission will be allowed to author- 


ized agents. For full particulars address 


Overland Monthlv Publishing Co., 


Pacific Mutual Life Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


MRS. H. M. CASTILLAR, 
Book and Pamphlet Bindery 


605 MONTGOMERY ST. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Work Promptly Done at Low Prices. 
When you write, please mention 


Adjustable Cable Sus- 


Guaranteed not to Sag. 


Overland Monthly. 


OFFICE, BANK and SCHOOL FURNITURE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


215 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


Upright Cabinet 
mnew al 

« « BED. 
Numerous Styles. SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
OF ALL EINDS, 


pension Spring. 





OPERA AND CHURCH SEATING 


— Send for lMllustrated Catalogues.a&— 


UNION CLUB BUILDING, AND 
Cor. Post and Stockton Sts. 
San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


229 SECOND STREET, 
PORTLAND, OR. 





FOUNDED 1851. 


(COLLEGE 





OTRE 
DAME, 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA. 





Studies Resumed eased 3d, 1895. neem. 


«| Santa Clara College. 


SANTA CLARA, CAi. 
REV. J. W. RIORDAN, 8S. J. 


PRESIDENT. 


Catalogues on Application. 


OLD BOOK STORE 


Books, Magazines & Pamphlets 
BOUCHT AND SOLD. 


Special attention given to Literature published on ani 
relating to the Pacific Coast. 
o2%.. POWELL STREET: e. F. 








RARE BOOKS. CURIOUS BOOKS. 
BOOKS OLD. BOOKS NEW. 


A choice assortment of Va/uable Books for libraries 
to be had at reasonable prices. Call and make your 


selections. 
H. H. MOORE, 


542 CALIFORNIA STREET. 


KING’S 


OLD BOOK STORE, 


15 Fourth Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
Catalogues on application Libraries purchascd. 
“The Overland Monthly.” 











INCORPORATED 1868. 
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be MATTHEW'S SCHOOL FOR pony 
San Mateo, Cal. Twenty-Eighth Year. Rev. Alfred 


Lee Brewer, D. D., Recter. 





MM” ‘NT TAMALPATS MILITARY ACA D.- 
Classical, Scientific, 
Literary. Military Instruction by a U. S. A. officer detailed 
by the War Department. Term opens August 14, 1894. 
ARTHUR Crossy, A. M., Head Master., 


ELMONT SCHOOL, DELIGHTFULLY 
and advantageously situated, 25 miles south of San Fran- 
cisco, prepares for any College or School of Science. 

T. Rew, 


emy. San Rafael, California. 





l'wenty Scholarships. References required. W. 
\.M. (Harvard) Head Master. 
Be_monrt, San Mateo Co., California. 


HE WASHBURN SC HOOL, SAN FO. SE, 


Cal. Prepares for any University. Classes small, 
Instructors not only University graduates but skilled teachers 
and specialists in their departments Recommended pupils 
admitted to Stanford University without examination. 


ARTHU R H. WASHBURN, Principal. 
RINITY SCHOOL, S. ‘AN FRANCISCO, 
removed to 3300 Washington Street, corner Central Ave. 


Seventeenth Year, Easter term begins Monday, Janu- 
Accredited School with California and Leland 











ary 8th, 1894. 
stanford Universities. 
REV. DR. E. B. SPAULDING, Rector. 


WE “LYCEUM, r. 333 PHELAN BUVILD.- 
ing, prepares for Harvard, Yale and other Colleges, at 


reasonable terms. 


FENCING ACADEMY. 


PROF. H. ANSOT, 


ae! Broadswords, dauite Sticks, = 





Private Classes for Ladies. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


1318 VAN NESS AVENUE. 


TS 





OR THAND, TYPE WRITING, 


The Leading Conservatory. of America. 
Founded by Dr. E. Tourjée. Cart Fartten, Director. 
Illustrated Calendar giving full information free 






New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 





ISKA INSTITUTE, 1606 VAN NESS 
Avenue, San Francisco. English, French and German 
School for girls. A limited number of boarders received 

in the family of the principal. Me 28th year begins August 
1st, 1894. . ZISKA, A.M, — 


GONT7TZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
established in 1850, removed in 1883 from Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, to Ogontz, the spacious country seat 

of Jay Cooke. For circulars apply to Principals, Ogontz School 
P. O., Ogontz, Montgomery County, Pa 


ym MOVAL, 


Seminary, 12 
east corner of Jackson and Gough Sts , to its new home spe- 


S. H. WILLEY. 


VAN NESS YOUNG LADIES’ 


22 Pine St., will remove, Oct. 1st, to south- 


cially fitted up for it. 
RS.WORCESTERS SELECT BOARDING 
School for Girls and Lie Ladies. Refined Home 

for Girls. Healthful Location. Good Table and Pleasant 
Rooms. Number limited to fifteen. Excellent Facilities for 


English, French, German and Music. 
No. 1 Wichita Avenue, East San Jose, California. 





B. PASMORE'S 
beautiful songs, written in the modern spirit. 
by Dr. S. Jadassohn and other members of the Leipsic Conserva- 
Used in Eastern Colleges. Published by Oliver 
Any address for one dollar. 


SONG ALB BUM. 19 


x4 Praised 


tory faculty. 
Ditson Co., Boston. 


OLLEGE, 
Francisca, 


ERRILL-MILLER 
659 Market St, San 





YRES 





Stenographic Institute, 
THE LEADING SHORTHAND SCHOOL. 308 poten SL, San Francisco. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


1036 VALENCIA STREET, 


Qualifies Young Men and Women for 
be — of Shorthand, Amanuenses 

te Secretaries, and Verbatim 
Reporters. 





A SELECT BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Eighteenth Year. Nineteen Professors and Teachers. Every 
home comfort and care. 
thorough advancement. 
and Modern Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. 
For illustrated circular, address 


Private assistance to rapid and 
Full Academic Course. Ancient 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, 


REV. EDWARD B. CHURCH, A. M., 
Principal, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


When you write, please mention “The Overland Monthly.” 
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FIREN 
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CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


D. J. STAPLES, President. WM. J. DUTTON, Vice-Presiden 


j. B. LEVISON, Marine Sect. 


Monthiy._ 


ONE OF THE MOST RELIABLE COMPANIES IN THE WORLD 


AGENCIES ESTABLISHED THROUGHOUT AMERICA 


ain AND INLAND "Sup, 





COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


HOME OFFICE, CO.'S BUILDING, CORNER CALIFORNIA ano SANSOME STREETS 


LOUIS WEINMANN, Asst, Sect. 





FUND 


ASSETS, $3,111,489 


t. B. FAYMONVILLE, 2d V. P. and Sect, 
STEPHEN D, IVES, General Agt. 








THE FASTEST BICYCLE TIRE 
ON EARTH 


is called the | 


“G.&J. Pneumatic Tire” 


the most serviceable for ev ery 
day us 2 beeen se of its relia 
bili ity a —_ ease of repair when 
damag 


“A CHILD CAN MANIPULATE IT.” 


| 
a the ey t that can be 
purc hased’ s used on all | 


Rornddloc 


BICYCLES | 


which are made of the “‘best 
of everything—from tube to 
tires.” 


NEW CATALOGUE READY JAN. 187. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Chicago Boston. Washington. New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Coventry, Eng. 

T. H. B, VARNEY, General Agent for Pacific Coast, 
1325 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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FOR 
pALL PAIN 


OEMAND POND’s 
EXTRACT. AVOID 


ALL IMITATIONS. 


: 1 Feminine 

} Complaints 
Lameness 
: _ 5 Fal 


FAC- SIMILE OF 
BOTTLE ee. 


BUFF WRA 
Burns 


US Piles 
POND’S 
EXTRACT 


It will Cure. 


<2" Bruises 
Catasrh 
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gr Bill is dead and gone. 
* Ae duty. 


six feet in his stockin’s, 





AS TALKED IN THE SANCTUM. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


THE air was soft and mellow, the great south 


window was wide open, and an almost tropical 
breeze played with the collection of half-finished 
studies on the Artist’s table. It was the 24th of 
December on the calendar, and across the sea of 
roofs, in the tower of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
the great clock-face was barely distinguishable in 
the early twilight. Nothing else indicated that 
we were within one day of Christmas. 

A voice far below was monotonously sing- 
ing: “ Straw —berries,— straw —berries,— two — 


boxes—for—two bits!” 


stood in the good Parson's eyes. 


THe “ Major’s”’ Story. 


There was an unreality about the Califor- 
nian Christmas to which even the Contributor, 
gt our ’49er, had never been able to reconcile him- 
self. Yet there were no snows at Bethlehem. 
The Office Boy entered on tip-toe, to turn on 
& the electric lights, but we were listening to the 
. ancient Major (by courtesy). It was a Christmas 
story, and the darkness concealed the tears that 


“You see, there’s no harm in tellin’ on Bill, now that 
As a professin’ member I feel it almost a 
There are people that | could name, professin’ members too, 
who have consarned themselves with Bill’s memory, and kinder in- 
sinuate that Bill died out of the fold. 
Bill, Bill Coombs, weighed nigh onter two hundred, an’ stood 
I don’t say but that Bill’s looks were agin 
_ him, as men go, but some way our babies never seemed to mind, 


and Martha argued that there was some good in a man that babies loved. 


VoL. XXIV.—62. 





(Copyright, 1894, by OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING Co.) 
Racon Printing Company, S. F. 


All rights reserved. 
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Yes, Bill would swear. I don’t deny it. He swore right in the presence of 
Elder Preswick the day Sumter was fired on. Deacon Stebbins — he sent a sub- 
stitute —left the grocery, but the Elder laid his thin, old hand on Bill’s big 
brawny shoulder and said, just as reverently as the Parson ever did in his big 
church on the hill, “Amen!” Bill and the Elder put their names down on the 
roll, side by side, and we followed, forty-seven all told. 

When we came back from the war there was a pert young fellow from Bos- 
ton in Elder Preswick’s pulpit. He was smart enough, as boys go. My Martha 
liked him, but his high soundin’ religion someway seemed to jar with the gentle 
Gospel that Elder Preswick taught us down there at the front. Maybe we 
blamed the Lord ’cause we could n’t bring him back with us, an’ only eighteen 
of us straggled to the Corners after Appomatox. 

Any how, Bill took it harder than any one else, and after his sister’s husband, 
Henry Foster, died in his arms before Petersburg, he swore that there was no 
God. No, I don’t set myself up to judge Bill for what he did during those days. 

We laid Bill’s sister by the side of Henry Foster, just one year to a day 
after we got back, and Elsie went to live with Bill. It would have done your 
heart good to have seen Bill plowin’ and whistlin’ down in the back lot, with 
Elsie a-seated up atween his big shoulders. 

Every Sunday we called by for Elsie, and she went to Sunday School with 
our Patience, who was just her age lackin’ nine days. Bill never went inside 
the church, yet he stopped swearin’ and used to slick up on Sunday after Elsie 


came. 
Martha will tell you to this day that she knew it would come out all right 


inthe end. Marthaisashrewd woman, but she didn’t know Billas I did. There 
isn’t much ina man that you don’t find out after four years of marchin’ and 
fightin’, shoulder to shoulder, and Bill was stubborn. It was Bill’s pig-headed- 
ness that saved what was left of us in the Wilderness. 

“ Bill,” said Cap’n Jim White, “if you drag that field-piece to the top of that 
‘ere knoll, you’re a dead man.” 

“ Dead be blanked,” answered Billy. And up he went. 

After the second mule was down the Cap’n said,—“ Corporal Coombs, I com- 
mand you to return to your company.” 

“We all stood there like sheep, those that were-able to stand. It had been 
an all-day’s fight, and the rebels were only waiting for the word to sweep up our 
broken divisions like a drop of water. The field-piece might give us another 
chance. 

“Jim White,” said Bill, his eyes kinder shinin’ out bright from his powder- 
blackened face, “I refuse to obey!” 

That was all he said. Nothin’ much to tell, but it saved us, Jim White an’ 
all. Bill was just so stubborn that after the battle he pulled the chevrons off his 
arm. 

So it nettles me to hear Martha say, “ Didn’t I tell you?” 

It was summer when Elsie came to him, which was the savin’ of Bill. 

He got softer and softer and tenderer and tenderer, so that by the time the 
fall huskin’ was over that little tot with her big blue eyes could twist him round 
her finger as easy as nothin’. 

Father used to joke Bill, and ask him if he was trainin’ for the ministry. If 
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they had of let him alone, and he could have forgotten his dog-goned stubborn- 
ness, I think he would have gone to Sunday-school off an’ on with Elsie, and 
that would have shut folks’ mouths after his death. 

Along "bout Christmas I could see Bill was gettin’ uneasy like in his mind. 
Elsie and my Patience did nothin’ but talk bout Santa Claus and a saw-dust doll 
with a real china head in Uncle Wick’s store-window at the Corners. Of course, 
Bill was willin’ to give Elsie a squad of dolls, and I heard him ask Uncle Wicks 
myself how much it would cost to send to Boston for a regular one that could 
talk and roll its eyes. Then Bill’s danged stubbornness would rise up and whis= 
per, “ How could a man that didn’t believe in God celebrate God’s birthday?” 

That’s what Bill asked me one morning, as he was puttin’ a new pole in 
his bobs. I knew Bill was gettin’ unsettled, and that when Elsie got up in his 
lap and whispered in his ear, “I des Santa Claus is doin’ to bring Uncle Bill a 
new pair of wristlets,” it was more than a barrel of words from me. 

Martha helped knit those wristlets, first a green yarn and then a red one, 
with a frill of brown at the end. Bull caught them at it once when Elsie came 
over to spend the evenin’. He rushed out to the barn to look after his four- 
year-old, and when he came back he complained that the saber cut he got at 
Lookout Mountain was troublin’ him some. 

I ran over to Bill's Christmas night, to ask Bill and Elsie over to eat pop- 
corn, hickory nuts, and such like, and found Bill puttin’ Elsie to bed. There 
was a hard look in his face, and I knew that it was no use askin’. 

I stood still for a moment, and took off my muffler to change the wet spot 
from my mouth. Elsie did n’t notice me, and knelt down by the side of her crib 
in her white nighty, and prayed, “ Now I lay me —,” just as Jane Foster taught 
her. When she got through she stopped a minute, and then added a little one 
of her own. I remember it just as well as though I heard it all over again to- 
night. She reached up for Bill’s big hairy head, and said :— 

“O Dod, I want to say a little prayer for my Uncle Bill. I des he forgets 
to pray sometimes. Uncle isa dood man, Dod. He loves me, and set the leg of 
my little chicken, Bright. Now it is all well, Dod. Of course you don’t know 
Uncle Bill, Dod, as well as Elsie, so I want to tell you, so Santa Claus won’t for- 
get him. Dood-night.” 

Then she kissed her Uncle Bill, and snuggled in between the sheets. 

I guess that finished Bill Coombs’s stubbornness. Martha said the next day, 
when: Elsie rushed into the house with her:arms full of presents, that Bill would 
spoil the child ; but I knew that could Bill have got over to Boston that night 
and back in time, Elsie would have had that doll with the rollin’ eyes and talkin’ 
mouth. Bill was always that way,—he never did things by halves. 

Bill was ailing all that winter. We hoped he would pick up in the spring. 
Martha used to send him over boneset tea, and twice he had the doctor, but it 
did n’t seem to do him much good. He liked best to sit up by the arch, and 
watch Elsie and my little Patience play ‘keepin’ house,” or take Elsie in his 
arms and listen to her prattle. 

He did n’t go to church, but he used to talk with my Martha off and on, an’ 
he seemed to remember a powerful number of things Elder Preswick said down 
there in Virginia. I never gave Bill much credit for memory before. 

{It was ‘long during the spring plowin’ that Bill took to his bed, complainin’ 
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of that old saber cut. We didn’t think much of it, until one day his hired man, 
John, came rushin’ over just as we were doin’ the early milkin’, and said Bill was 
dying. 

Martha rolled down her sleeves and took off her apron, and we hurried 


‘cross lots. 
Bill was asleep when we came in, so we tiptoed into his room and stood at 


the foot of the bed. Martha said afterward that Bill looked almost beautiful as 
he lay there. The window was open, and the smell of the apple-blossoms on the 
gilly-flower tree that Bill and Jane planted when they were children came into 
the room, and kinder carried me back to the days when we were boys together, 
and Jane and old Squire Coombs were alive. I must have been dreamin’, for my 
lids got wet and Martha pulled my arm. Bill had his eyes open; he saw us and 
smiled, and then put out his hand for Elsie. 

The mornin’ sun kinder come in through the apple tree, and fell on Elsie’s 
yellow hair. He drew Elsie up closer an’ closer and whispered low, so the doc- 
tor would n’t hear and tell the folks at the grocery, but Martha and I heard and 
I always thought the doctor did, leastways he never says anything against Bill. 

‘Jane,’ he sometimes forgot and called her Jane; that was her mother, 
Henry Foster’s wife, that was, ‘tell God what — you told — him — Christmas — 
that your Uncle Bill ain’t —a bad man —’ 

Then Elsie prayed, while Martha sobbed softly like in her sun-bonnet and | 
looked hard out into the apple tree. 

Bill went right on smilin’, but when we spoke he never answered. 

Elsie crawled up tenderly like onter the bed, kissed the smilin’ lips timidly, 
and then turned to Martha and said, with a frightened, glad light in her baby 
eyes, just as though she understood it, all ‘ Uncle Bill is with Dod.’”’ 
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‘ , 6 O Nazarene ! down nineteen hundred years (ns aan 
— 4 We hear the angel-chorus ring once more ; , j 
Sy i We see the star, the manger, and the store ; 4 
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PANISS In cottage and in palace let the knee 7 \ 
Be bent in adoration on this day; 


Tn lonely forest, or by moaning sea, — 







Where roses bloom,or winter holds its sway;— 
Let all hearts turn to Bethlehem ayain, 

And hear the tidings — ** Peace, Good-will to men.” 
Louis A. Robertson. 
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THE METAMORPHO- 
SIS OF FENCING. 







FENCING, although a science of 

; the past, still holds interest enough 
‘ among gentlemen to be practiced as a means 

of physical development. Every now and then an enthus- 

iast will publish a treatise on fencing, or a complete manual 
and self-teaching method of the art of fence. Occasionally 
a writer will review the old schools, and although doxa fide in 
his intentions, will more or less intentionally display partial 
ity for one school. 

To be a good amateur fencer is an accomplishment not 
to be scorned; but to be able to criticise or willfully omit 
to recognize that one school among the others stands at 
the head today, is a weakness not common among the true 
lovers of the sport. 

Fencing is an art, and a noble one,—an art, indeed, that cannot 
be picked up from books or newspaper articles. It is of no 
use to explain the intricacies of fencing to a fro- 
Jane through the medium of a newspaper. A 
man courageous enough to undertake the 
task of writing on the subject must be 
a fencer, or else he should leave 
it alone. Thrusts and _parries 
is about all the uninitiated 
2? know about it; and from that 
aS SS sipoint of view a mixture of 
— quarte smashed and snake- 
like disengages, a few tierces, and enough semi- 
circles to make three or four complete circles, are 
manufactured. After boiling all this, the whole is 
sent to press, and delivered to the public the next 
morning as one of the most skillful expositions 
of fencing ever written. 

Not being, as the celebrated school of 

France calls it,‘a brevetted maitre d’armes,” 
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I think that the lovers of sport in 
general may find it interesting to read 
the impression of a “professor.” In 
the short space allotted for an article 
of this kind, it would be surperfluous to 
dwell on the methods of different races 
and nations. Suffice it to say, that the 
tendency of our age and times is toward 
development and improvement. 

It will be readily admitted that there 
is a great and striking contrast between 
the old brutal and dangerous way in 
which our forefathers made use of their 
swords, and the healthful and graceful 
way in which the modern fencer han- 
dles his foil. 

As a factor in physical development, 
fencing is incontestably the best, al- 
though it is true enough that it requires 
a certain amount of strength and power 
to obtain perfection. It quickens the 
circulation of the blood and augments 
its vigor, and every muscle of the hu- 
man machine is brought into action 
without unnecessary strain. Young peo- 
ple find it an easy way to develop nat- 
ural grace. It imparts strength not only 
to the physical constitution of the fenc- 
er, but it has been demonstrated that 
fencing adds vivacity and accuracy to 
the mind. After a careful study of the 
positions and different attacks and par- 
ries, the fencer gains not only a certain 
amount of force and courage, but also 
learns how much confidence he can place 
on his physical strength and natural 
bravery. 

Fencing is wrongly considered by 
many as an apprenticeship in foil fero- 
city, good only for professional duelists, 
that they may abuse their strength and 
skill by carrying out their ill-directed 
purposes at the expense of the poor un- 
fortunates that are placed in their paths. 
This double error should be rectified. 

Fencing, thoroughly fitted to the 
chivalric nature of our forefathers, is, I 
admit, a trifle out of date in our demo- 
cratic times, with their tendency to 
abolish old traditions. “ Zes armes” 
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during a long period of history were 
part of the glory of France, and were 
our national specialty. ‘“‘ Z’epée, trans- 
lated in English as “ dueling rapier,” is 
our national weapon, like the pistol of the 
Anglo-Saxon, the saber of the Teuton, 
and the knife or short weapon of the 
Italian and Spaniard. Oriental nations 
used, and still use, a sort of connecting 
link between sword and knife, — too 
long for one, and too short for the 
other. The sword is an ancient weapon, 
and always honored by valorous and 
chivalrous people. Old Greece, the cra- 
dle of intelligence, with a sort of vener- 
ation, worshiped “ /'art des armes.” 
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During our lessons, or while engaged 
in a friendly assault of arms, every 
square inch of the body seems to re- 
ceive an equal share of good. The port 
or carry of the head becomes proud and 
characteristically defiant. The lungs 
attain a wonderful development, and 
the chest is broadened. The limbs gain 
a fortifying degree of suppleness and 
elasticity. Combining prudence and 
audacity, the fencer acquires quickness 
of decision coupled with swiftness of 
execution, and keeps the brain under a 
continuous strain. 

Fencing is the philosophy of gym- 
nastics. Many that are antagonistic to 
fencing and its results, would hardly 
be able to decipher the rudimentary 
principles. On the other hand, what is 
the sentiment of one that has held a 
foil or rapier in his hands, and who 
knows how to handle them? How 
strong must he be when, through his 
career, he is compelled to defend his 
dignity. 

The art of fencing, as it is practiced 
in the fencing room, has no necessary 
connection with 
the dueling side 
of it. The mast- 
ers of the noble 
art and the best 
amateurs strictly 
oppose dueling. 
That dueling is 
closely related to 
fencing we must 
admit, but wheth- 
er it is legitimate 
or criminal ac- 
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cording to law is a question to be 
avoided in such a review. 

It is a conceded fact that dueling, as 
a way of settling a point ad’ honneur, is 
a little ridiculous as it is practiced in 
some countries. If the insult is serious 
enough to justify a settlement on the 
field of honor, a mere scratch is cer- 
tainly too little to bring about a satis- 
factory reparation. True enough, with 
the spirit now prevailing in some coun- 
tries, there are cases where a settle- 
ment before the courts of justice would 
not wash off the stain and injury in- 
flicted by bullies who have more tongue 
than brains. But in such cases the 
duel should be carried to the fullest ex- 
tent, or not begun atall. The idea of a 
doctor standing close by the combat- 
ants, with a magnifying glass in hand to 
ascertain whether the wound is severe 
enough to satisfy the thirst for gore, is 
a joke and nothing more. 

There was a time in France when 
noblemen had nothing else to do, and 
fighting duels was an agreeable pastime. 
When there were no enemies outside of 
their class, they fought among them- 
selves. In this land of freedom there are 
no noblemen proper, that is, titled men, 
except occasionally, when one comes 
from abroad. Commercial and business 
men are our titles, and as a rule commer- 
cial men are much wiser. 

A prosperous merchant was once chal- 
lenged to fight a duel, after an insignifi- 
cant altercation in a drawing-room, by a 
well known count. The merchant, who 
had no desire to have his epidermis per- 
forated by the sharp-pointed rapier of 
his noble friend, replied simply, that he 
could not risk his life against that of a 
man whose name could not be found in 
the business directory. 

The time of the gladiator is over since 
an age of knowledge, education, and sci- 
ence, has taken its place. The gladia- 
tors of ancient Rome were brave men, 
— indeed, too brave to live,—and were 
disposed of in an exciting style. The 
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whole proceedings were barbarous and 
brutal, the successful one was simply 
the victor and nothing else, for the slain 
was just as barbarous and brave as his 
more licky opponent. 

In a mortal encounter with any kind 
of weapon the hand of Providence is the 
umpire. A good fighter may turn out 
to be a scoundrel, as it has been proved 
many a time, and that scoundrel may be 
respected as a dangerous man. He may 
live on his glory for a time, but he must 
necessarily succumb, sooner or later. 

This puts me in mind of a good fencer 
of a dueling family, who ranked among 
the best amateurs. He lived high and 
some of his bills were not regularly paid. 
He would get angry, when some bold 
creditor dared to ask fora settlement, 
and was heard to answer thus: “ Why, 
my dear sir, do you know who I am? 
No! Well, I will tell you. I ama duel- 
ist, and if you dare ask me again for 
money, I will make a sieve of your an 
atomy.”” 

Fortunately, the law prevented such 
proceedings, and the nobleman had to 
resort to some more charitable means of 
paying his bills than the point of his 
toledo. Asa matter of fact, bullies are 
rare, and are not respected by fencers. 

It is impossible to inflict any bodily 
punishment upon an adversary during a 
bout with the foils, otherwise than to 
torce him to acknowledge a point when- 
ever itis made. The weapon used in 
practicing is commonly known as the 
foil, or “ fleuret,”’ a quadrangular bit of 
steel about thirty-six inches long and 
very flexible, properly and carefully 
tipped. A heavily padded glove covers 
the hand, while a body jacket of special 
pattern and moderately filled with hair 
prevents any chance of injury to the 
chest. A steel wire mask encases the 
faceand part of the head. Thus equipped 
the participants are compelled to ac- 
knowledgea “touche,” or thrust, loyally. 
Science and skill are all a fencer seeks. 

After a bout with foils, no matter how 
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spirited it may have been, the partici- 
pants can immediately resume their 
street costumes and look trim and tidy. 
Can you say the same about boxing? 
The results of a set-to with the mitts are 
sometimes of a serious character, such 
as a broken nose, a blackened eye, or 
broken wrist, and a boxer very often 
deplores the uprooting of a tooth. Gen- 
tlemen will never accept boxing as a 
general mode of physical cultivation. 
To box, that is, to strike another man 
with the well calculated intention to in- 
flict injury, is brutal ; and there can be 
no question about it. Boxing belongs 
toa different class of people than fen- 
cing. 

The way the ancients used to wield 
their weapons was very good then, but 
altogether too dangerous and _ brutal. 
What was good then is certainly out of 
date today. Their weapons were heavy 
and cumbersome, and carried with the 
intention to slay an enemy. They have 
been modified, and better fitted for our 
wants. The flint-lock pistol was a very 
good weapon in its day,—very good, in- 
deed,—but the modern revolver is un- 
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doubtedly better. Why should we look 
back to the deeds performed by such 
primitive weapons? And why should 
we today try to use a foil as a sword, as 
they used theirs in the time of street 
rencontres? Unfortunately for the pro- 
gress of fencing as a science, some un- 
scrupulous teachers will devise or try 
to invent a few cuts and parries, but 
the results are nearly always knocked 
in the head by a good and careful study 
in the hands of a competent teacher. 

But the great drawback of fencing is 
the long and laborious practice a scholar 
is obliged to go through before he is 
able to overcome the difficulties of the 
first lessons. 
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The correct position, when once ac- 
quired, is never forgotten. And when 
mastered, what study a fencer has to go 
through to become able to control and 
assume the different attitudes he meets 
when he is confronted by a good antag- 
onist. Courage and prudence will often 
overcome agility and strength. Fen- 
cing masters and good amateurs rarely 
indulge in dueling, because their supe- 
riority helps to train them to be patient 
and indulgent. 

The character of a man reveals itself 
when he holds a foil or a sword in his 
hand. The “franchise” of fencing is the 
mirror of the “sentiment,” or feeling. 
Beware of the man who does not frankly 
acknowledge his points. A mean ora 
dishonest man rarely excels in the art. 
That is because he cannot look his op- 
ponent in the eye, with the bold, un- 
flinching gaze of the frank, open nature. 

In France the fencer strives to attain 
elegance and form, and the swordsmen 
of France deserve to be acknowledged 
the leaders over all other nations. The 
French school combines nobleness of 
character, correctness of form, and the 
love of all that is truly artistic. The 
follower of the French school of fence 
is certainly redoubtable, because the 
principles of that school more than 
others impose correctness of position, 
and the merits of a “coup de bouton,” 
—a thrust without that often indulged- 
in beating and scraping of the blades, 
just about good enough for stage fen- 
cing. The French master thrusts from 
a correct distance, with a perfect lunge, 
without ever resorting to the forward or 
side jumps so commonly used in the 
Italian school. The art of fencing is 
noble: indulge in it nobly, or leave it 

_alone. 

The practice of fencing, far from en- 

gendering rivalries among its followers, 


‘.is perhaps of all the meetings of men 


the only one which imposes politeness 
and good feeling. True enough, the 
vanity of the fencer is as ferocious and 
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From a Florentine Print, 


implacable as any other, but in the fen- 
cing room it disappears under a coat of 
good fellowship. 

“Dans le jeu terrible de lescrime, 
Vintelligence commande en souveraine, 
de la, son incontestable superiorite.” 

San Francisco is of all the Western 
cities the only one possessing the best 
fencers, and also the best and most care- 
ful teachers. As far back as 1849 it 
had a teacher of fencing in the field,— 
Captain H. Martin,—a tenacious little 
man, who had more courage and will 
power than science. Nevertheless, he 
held the envied position of instructor of 
the Olympic Club. In the fifties, Col- 
onel Monstery, once champion of Amer- 
ica, was also instructor of the Olympic 
Club. He is now in Chicago, at the 
head of a prosperous fencing club. 
When young he was a careful teacher, 
but was ever willing to try conclusions 
with better men, and had often to take 
second place. He was defeated and 
lost his title of Champion of America by 
Régis Sénac, the well known instructor 
of the New York Athletic Club. The 
match, which was a fine gladiatorial com- 
bat, took place in 1876, in Tammany 
Hall, New York. H. Gerichter, well re- 
membered among members of the Turn 
Verein of California, was equally good. 
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Duncan C. Ross, perhaps the most 
brutal fencer that ever carried a sword, 
made his name in San Francisco as a 
mounted swordsman, and many a skull 
would if closely examined show some of 
his private marks. Captain Jennings, 
once teacher of the Olympic Club, met 
many defeats at the hands of Ross. He 
was also a mounted swordsman. Cap- 
tain Voss, of the same class of fencers, 
appeared often before the San Francisco 
public in mounted contests, as well as 
Sergeant Owen Davis. The famous 
Jaguarine, the swordswoman, was and 
still is at the top notch of the profession 
called stage fencing. ‘“ One, two, three, 
my turn, and one, two, three, four, my 
turn,” and so on. 

In 1888, Mr. M. J. Flavin, once a good 
amateur fencer, while visiting in New 
York, secured for the Olympic Club 
the champion of America, Professor 
Louis Tronchet, who had defeated Régis 
Sénac a few months previous, in a con- 
test for a purse and title at Metropoli- 
tan Hall, New York. Mr. Louis Tron- 
chet, fencing master, graduate of the 
school of Joinville-le-Pont, France, is 
the first classic and the only “ Fencing 















Master ” that ever taught the noble art 
of fencing on the Coast. Fencing took 
a new turn, and the wild fencing of yore 
was abandoned, and the more classic 
style of fencing took the supremacy, 
under his correct and graceful tuition. 

As soon as Professor. Tronchet reached 
this city he started the San Francisco 
Fencing Club, and all the amateurs en- 
rolled under his banner. It was a 
premature enterprise, and Californians 
were soon tired of the sport, and left 
him with a most carefully fitted fencing 





Professor Tron- 


school on his hands. 
chet employed for a while as “ Prévost 


d’'Armes,” or assistant teacher, Mr. E. 
Eudes,—-well remembered here. 

In 1889, I was induced by Protessor 
Tronchet to come to this city, and as- 
sisted him in his private school. In 
1890, I started the California Fencers’ 
Club, and have been the _ instructor 
there ever since. When I left the San 


Francisco Fencers’ Club Professor Tron- 
chet brought to light another fencing 
teacher, Mr. D. Cruff, who had also been 
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in the French Army as teacher. Still 
another, Mr. W. B. Easton of the Olym- 
pic Club, became quite famous as a 
teacher and fencer, through the careful 
tuition of Tronchet. An ex-officer of 
the French Artillery attained some fame 
through his connection with the San 
Francisco Fencers’ Club. He starteda 
fencing club in Seattle, and afterward 
in Portland, Oregon. 

To complete the list, a score of fol- 
lowers of the Italian school, all masters, 
one of them well known in society, 





Baron Carlo Sobrero, tried very hard to 
establish an Italian Club, but failed. 
Mr. E. Ruggiero was for a while in- 
structor at the Italian Club, and claims 
to be able to perforate any body on 
earth, barring Professor Tronchet ; but 
fortunately for us, he never met any- 
body. S. Lanzilli had for some time 
the direction of the fencing class at the 
Italian Club. 

A few months ago an Italian fencing 
master, Mr. G. Navarra, came to San 
Francisco from South America, and at- 
tained some notoriety through acontest 
with Professor Tronchet, receiving a 
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well deserved drubbing. The encounter 
took place before the members of the 
Mazanillo Parisi Club. As I was a par- 
ticipant in the exhibition with one of 
my scholars, I expressed an opinion not 
altogether favorable to the exponent 
of the Italian school, at which M. Na- 
varra took offense, and expressed his 
willingness to try conclusions with any- 
body else on the spot. We met the fol- 
lowing evening at the California Fen- 
cers’ Club, before the members and 
friends of M. Navarra. The meeting was 
full of incidents and excitement, and 
was somewhat of a repetition of the pre- 
vious encounter. A duel to the death 
was on the tapis for a week, but fell 
through, the laws of California prevent- 
ing such performances. 

To complete the list, M. Desiré Gi- 
hault, “ French school,” has come to this 
city,— not a foil man, but an exponent 
of broad sword and single sticks. The 
more the merrier. 

The list of amateurs among gentle- 
men and ladies is so long that it would 
require a special article. Fencing is im- 
planted in California, and gains ground 
every day. In the near future we hope 
to be proud of its popularity. 

It is quite in place at this point, be- 
fore bringing the article toa close, to 
include an extract from Dumas’ “ Three 
Musketeers,” illustrating more fully 
than I possibly could the sanguinary 
character of the French duel, and the 
recklessness with which they were 
brought about, in the time of Richelieu. 


Unfortunately for d’Artagnan, among 
the spectators was one of his Eminence’s 
guards, who, still irritated by the defeat 
of his companions only the day before, 
had promised himself to seize the first 
opportunity of avenging it. He believed 
this opportunity was now come, and ad- 
dressing his neighbor, remarked : 

“It is not astonishing that that young 
man ‘should be afraid of a ball; he is 
doubtless a budding Musketeer.” 
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D’ Artagnan turned round as if a ser- 
pent had stung him, and fixed his eyes 
upon the insolent speaker. 

“Yes!” resumed the latter, twisting 
his moustache, “look at me as long as 
you like, my little gentleman, I have 
said what | have said.” 

“And as since that which you have 
said is too clear to require any explana- 
tion,’ replied d’Artagnan, in a low voice, 
“T beg you will follow me immediately.” 

“ Of course you know who I am ?”’ 

“T! no, I am compietely ignorant ; 
and I care less.” 

“ You’re in the wrong there; for if 
you knew my name, perhaps you would 
not be in such a hurry. It is Berna- 
joux.” 

“ Well, M. de Bernajoux,” said d’Ar- 
tagnan, quietly, I will wait for you at 
the door.” 

“Go on, I follow you.” 

“ Do not appear to be in a hurry, so 
as to cause it to be observed that we 
go out together: you must be aware 
that, for that which we have in hand, 
company would be inconvenient.” 

“That’s true,” said the guard, aston- 
ished that his name had not produced 
more effect upon the young man. 

In fact, Bernajoux was known to 
everybody, d’Artagnan alone excepted, 
perhaps; for he was one of those who 
figured most frequently in the daily 


‘brawls which all the edicts of the Car- 


dinal had not been able to repress. 
Porthos and Aramis were so engaged 
with their game, and Athos was watch- 
ing them with so much attention, that 
they did not even see their young com- 
panion go out, who, as he had told his 
Eminence’s guard, stopped outside the 
door; an instant after the soldier de- 
scended. As d’Artagnan had no time 
to lose, on account of the audience fixed 
for mid-day, he cast his eyes around, 
and seeing that the street was empty, 
he said: “It is fortunate for you, al- 
though your name is Bernajoux, to have 
only to deal with a budding Musketeer ; 
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never mind, be content, I will do my 
best. Guard!” 

“ But,” said he whom d’Artagnan thus 
provoked, “it appears to me that this 
place is very ill-chosen, and that we 
should be better behind St. Germain’s 
Abbey or in the Pre-aux-Clercs.” 

“What you say is very sensible,” re- 
plied d’Artagnan ; “ but, unfortunately, 
I have very little time to spare, having 
an appointment at twelve precisely. 
Guard! then guard!” 

Bernajoux was not a man to have 
such a compliment paid to him twice. 
In an instant his sword glittered in his 
hand, and he sprang upon his adversary, 
whom, from his youth, he hoped to in- 
timidate. 

But d’Artagnan had on the preceding 
day gone through his apprenticeship. 
Fresh, sharpened by his victory, full of 
the hopes of future favor, he was re- 
solved not to givea step; so the swords 
were crossed close to the hilts, and as 
d’Artagnan stood firm, it was his adver- 
sary who made the retreating step; but 
d’Artagnan seized the moment at which, 
in this movement, the sword of Berna- 
joux deviated from the line ; he freed his 
weapon, made a lunge, and touched his 
adversary on the shoulder. D’Artagnan 
immediately made a step backwards and 
raised his sword ; but Bernajoux cried 
out that it was nothing, and rushing 
blindly upon him, absolutely spitted 
himself upon d’Artagnan’s sword. As 
he did not fall, but only broke away, 
d’Artagnan was ignorant of the serious- 
ness of the last wound his adversary 
had received, pressed him warmly, and 
without doubt would have soon com- 
pleted his work with a third thrust, 
when two of the friends of the guard, 
who had seen him go out after exchang- 
ing some words with d’Artagnan, 
rushed, sword in hand, from the court, 
and fell upon the conqueror. 

But Athos, Porthos, and Aramis 
quickly appeared in their turn, and the 
moment the two guards attacked their 
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young companion, drove them back. 
Bernajoux now fell, and as the guards 
were only two against four, they began 
to shout, “‘ To the rescue! Tremouille!” 

I will briefly describe the ordinary 
positions assumed, as I merely wish to 
illustrate the grace developed in fenc- 
ing, and the full and healthy movement 
given to all the muscles. In the first po- 
sition, that is, the attitude assumed when 
facing an opponent, the foil is held in 
the right hand between the thumb and 
the index, the other fingers are lightly 
clasped around the handle without any 
force, the right arm extended from the 
shoulder without any unnecessary strain 
from the body. The head is erect and 
squarely to the front. The left hand 
hangs naturally from the left shoulder, 
arm fully extended, and thumb pointing 
to the rear, the fingers close together 
and moderately extended. The trunk or 
chest has a slight twist to the left, pre- 
senting about three-fourths of its sur- 
face to the front. The legs are smartly 
straightened, the right foot squarely to 
the front, the heel of the left foot ona 
line and close to the right, forming a 
right angle. 

By a series of evolutions the second 
position “on guard” is assumed, first, 
by dropping the point of the foil until 
it is about eight inches from the floor, 
being careful to keep the arm on a line 
with the foil and the arm fully extended : 
second, with a slight rotation of the 
wrist bring the foil horizontally across 
the thighs, and the fingers of the left 
hand “which drop close enough to the 
right hand” so as to nearly touch the 
guard or hilt: third, raise both hands 
over the head and fully extended direct- 
ly upward and close to the body, the 
blade horizontally held over the head, 
the thumb of the right hand underneath, 
and the palm of the left hand facing 
downward and below the blade: fourth, 
drop the sword arm squarely to the 
front, bending the elbow until it is 
about four inches from the chest, the 
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point of the foil directly opposite and 
between the eyes and pommel of handle 
on a line with the right breast, the 
thumb slightly to the right. Meanwhile 
the left arm assumes a graceful curve, 
and the left hand drops forward toward 
the left shoulder and slightly above the 
head : fifth, from this position bend the 
knees and bring the right foot to the 
other from about eighteen inches, ac- 
cording to the length of the legs. Be 
careful to have the body equally bal- 
anced on both legs: both feet squarely 
on the floor. 

From that position the advances or 
retreats are made:—the advance, by 
throwing the right foot on a straight 
line forward, being. careful to step 
smartly and with heels first, the left 
foot coming immediately forward ex- 
actly the same distance, reassuming 
position number two. The retreat is 
made on the same principles, with the 
exception that the left foot is thrown 
backward and followed with the right. 
The third position, figure 3, is the lunge 
or thrust. First, from position two, ex- 
tend the right arm forward on a line of 
the shoulder, the foil and arm forming 
a perfect straight line, the fingers of 
right hand slightly turned upward by a 
rotation of the wrist. Second, raise 
slightly the right foot from the ground, 
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and send it forward by straightening 
the left leg, the left foot firmly anchored 
on the floor. The distance of the lunge 
is regulated by the length of the fencer’s 
legs, and is correctly assumed when, the 
lunge completed, the right leg from the 
knee to the ankle is at right angle with 
the floor, and the left leg fully extended 
forward. Meanwhile the left hand is 
thrown to the rear, stopping about four 
inches from the left thigh, the fingers 
extended, and thumb separated and 
pointing upward. The thumb should be 
kept in a straight position, leaning 
neither forward nor backward, and left 
shoulder moderately forced backward. 

To recover the position number two, 
on guard: draw the body backward by 
bending the left knee, drawing the right 
arm to its normal position, raising the 
left arm gracefully behind the head, and 
placing the right foot to its proper dis- 
tance. 

In so brief a sketch it would be use- 
less to try to explain the intricacies of 
the art of fence. Suffice it to say, that 
fencing once acquired will never be 
abandoned. It becomes a passion, but 
in its results, is of great benefit to the 
system. 

Our mottoes are simple but expres- 
sive: Honneur aux Armes. Respect 


aux Mattres! 


Henry Ansot. 
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THE SONG OF THE BALBOA SEA. 
SONG THIRD. 
** And God saw the light that it was good. 


I heard a tale long, long ago, 
Where I had gone apart to pray 
By Shasta’s pyramid of snow, 
That touches me unto this day. 
1 know the fashion is to say 
An Arab tale, an Orient lay : 
But when the grocer rings my gold 
On counter, flung from greasy hold, 
He cares not from Acadian vale 
It comes, or savage mountain chine ; 
But this the Shastan tale : 


Once on a time, the friar gray, 

Coyote, made his monkish round 
And came to where the red men lay 

All dead ; starved, stark, upon the ground. 
The last spark from the camp had fled,— 
Prone dead ! the very dogs were dead. 

All day amid the dead he prowled ; 

Then sat him down and wailed and howled 

Till morn. Then from the mount above 
He heard God's voice in pity say, 

“ Yea, all is dead but Love. 


“ So take up Love and cherish her, 

And seek the white man with all speed. 
And keep Love warm within thy fur ; 

The white man needeth love indeed. 
Take all and give him freely, all 
Of love you find, er great or small ; 

For he is very poor in this, 

So poor he scarce knows what love is.” 

The gray monk took Love in his pars 
And sped, a ghostly streak of gray, 

To where the white man was. 


But man uprose, enraged to see 


A gaunt wolf track his new-hewn town. 
fle called his dogs, and angrily 

He brought his flashing rifle down. 
Then God said: ‘On his hearthstone lay 
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The seed of love, and come away ; 
The seed of love, ’tis needed so, 
And pray that it may grow and grow.” 
And so the gray monk crept at night 
And laid Love down, as God had said, 
A faint and feeble light ; 


So faint, indeed, the cold hearthstone 

It seemed would chill starved Love to death ; 
And so the monk gave all his own 

And crouched and fanned it with his breath 
Until a red cock crowed for day. 
Zhen God said: “ Rise up, come away.” 

The beast obeyed, but yet looked back 

All day along his lonely track ; 

For he had left his ail in ail, 
His own Love, for that famished Love 

Seemed so exceeding small. 


And God said, “ Look not back again.” 

But ever, where a campfire burned, 
And he beheld strong, burly men 

At meet, he sat him down and turned 
His face to wail and wail and mourn 

The Love laid on that cold hearthstone. 
Then God was angered, and God said: 

‘“* Be thou a beggar then ; thy head 

Hath been a fool, but thy swift feet, 
Because they bore sweet Love, shall be 

The fleetest of ali fleet.” 


And ever still about the camp, 
By peak cr plain, in heat or hail, 
A homeless, hungry, hated tramp, 
The gaunt coyote keeps his wail. 
And ever as he wails he turns 
His head, looks back and yearns and yearns 
For lost Love, laid that winter day 
To warm a hearthstone far away. 
Poor loveless, homeless tramp, I keep 
Your lost Love warm for you, and too, 
A canon cool and deep. 


I. 


AND they sailed on; the sea doves sailed, 


And Love sailed with them. And there lay 


Such peace as never had prevailed 


On earth since dear Love’s natal day. 
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Great black-backed whales blew bows in clouds, 
Wee sea-birds flitted through the shrouds. 
A wide-winged, amber albatross 
Blew by, and bore his shadow cross, 
And seemed to hang it on the mast ; 
The while he followed far behind, 
The great ship flew so fast. 


She questioned her if Phaon knew, 
If he could dream, or halfway guess 
How she had tracked the ages through 
And trained her soul to gentleness 
Through many lives, through every part, 
To make her worthy his great heart. 
Would Phaon turn and fly her still, 
With that fierce, proud imperious will, 
And scorn her still, and still despise? 
She shuddered, turned aside her face, 
And lo, her sea-dove’s eyes! 


Il. 


Then days of rest and restful nights ; 
And love kept tryst as true love will, 
The prow their trysting place. Delights 
Of silence, simply sitting still,— 
Of asking nothing, saying naught ; 
For all that love had ever sought 
Sailed with them; words or deeds had been 
Impertinence, a selfish sin. 
And oh, to know how sweet a thing 
Is silence on those restful seas 
When Love’s dove folds her wing! 


The great sea slept. In vast repose 
His pillowed head half hidden lay, 
Half drowned in drear Alaskan snows 
That stretch to where no man may say. 
His huge arms tossed to left, to right, 
Where black woods, banked like bits of night, 
As sleeping giants toss their arms 
At night about their fearful forms. 
A slim canoe, a night-bird’s call, 
Some gray sea-doves, just these and Love, 
And Love indeed was all! 


Ill. 


Lo! suddenly the lone ship burst 
Upon an uncompleted world, 
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A world so dazzling white, man durst 
Not face the flashing search-light hurled 
From heaven’s high-built battlements 
And high-heaved camp of cloud-wreathed tents. 
And boom! boom! boom! from sea or shore 
Came one long, deep, continuous roar, 
As if God wrought; as if the days, 
The first six pregnant, mother morns, 
Had not quite gone their ways. 


What word is fitting but the Word 
Here in this vast world-fashioning ? 
What tongue can name the nameless Lord? 
What hand lay hand on anything? 
Come, let us coin new words of might 
And massiveness to name this light, 
This largeness, largeness everywhere! 
White rivers hanging in the air, 
Ice-tied through all eternity! 
Nay, peace! It were profane to say: 
We dare but hear and see. 


Be silent! Hear the strokes resound! 
‘Tis God’s hand rounding down the earth! 
Take off thy shoes, ’tis holy ground,— 
Behold a continent has birth! 
The seas bow down, Madonna’s. blue 
Enfolds the sea in sapphire. You 
May lift, a little spell, your eyes 
And feast them on the ice propped skies, 
And feast but for a little space: 
Then let thy face fall grateful down. 
And let thy soul say grace. 


IV. 


At anchor so, and all night through, 
The two before God’s temple kept. 
He spake: “I know yon peak, I knew 
A deep ice-cavern there. I slept 
With hairy men, or monsters slew, 
Or led down misty seas my crew 
Of cruel savages and slaves, 
And slew who dared the distant waves. 
And once a strange, strong ship—and she, 
I bore her to yen cave of ice,— 
And Love companioned me. 
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“Two scenes of all scenes from the first 
Have come to me on this great sea: 
The one when light from heaven burst, 
The one when sweet Love came to me. 
And of the two, or best or worst, 
I ever hold this second first. 
Bear with me. Yonder citadel 
Of ice tells all my soul can tell: 
Its thirst for love, its pain, its pride, 
My soul’s warm youth the while she lived, 
Its old age when she died. 


“IT know not if she loved or no. 
I only asked to serve and love; 
To love and serve, and ever so 
My love grew as grows light above,— 
Grew from gray dawn to golden day, 
And swept the wild world in its sway. 
The stars came down, so close they came, 
I called them, named them with her name, 
The kind moon came,— came once so near, 
That in the hollow of her arm 
I leaned my lifted spear. 


“ And yet, somehow, for all the stars, 
And all the silver of the moon, 
She looked from out her icy bars 
As longing for some sultry noon, 
As longing for some warmer kind, 
Some far south sunland left behind; 
Then I went down to sea. I sailed 
Through seas where monstrous things prevailed, 
Such slimy, shapeless, hungered things! 
Red griffins, wide-winged, bat-like wings, 
Red griffins, black or fire-fed, 
That ate my fever-stricken men 
Ere yet they were quite dead. 


“T could not find her love for her, 

Or land, or fit thing for her touch. 
And I came back, sad worshiper, 

And watched and longed and loved so much! 
I watched huge monsters climb and pass 
Reflected in great walls of glass ; 

Dark, draggled, hairy, fearful forms 

Upblown by ever-battling storms, 

And streaming still with slime and spray ; 
So huge from out their sultry seas, 

Like storm-torn islands they. 
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“Then even these she ceased to note, 
She ceased at last to look on me, 
But, baring to the sun her throat, 
She looked and looked incessantly 
Away against the south, away 
Against the sun in middle day. 
At last I saw her watch a swan 
Surge tow’rd the north, and on and on. 
I saw her smile, her first, faint smile, 
Then burst a high-born thought, and I, 
I nursed that all the while. 


V. 


“T somehow dreamed, or guessed, or knew, 
That somewhere in the dear earth’s heart 
Was warmth and tenderness and true 
Delight, and all love’s nobler part. 
I tried to think, ay, thought and thought ; 
In all the strange fruits that I brought 
For her delight I could but find 
The sweetness deep within the rind. 
All beasts, all birds, some better part 
Of central being deepest housed ; 
And earth must have a heart. 


“T watched the wide-winged birds that blew 
Continually against the bleak 
And ice-built north, and surely knew 
The long, lorn croak, the reaching beak, 
Led not to ruin. evermore; 
For they came back, came swooping o’er 
With clouds of calling little ones, 
So dense, they dimmed the summer suns. 
And so I knew, somehow, somewhere, 
Beyond earth’s ice-backed, heaving chines, 
They found a softer air. 


“And too, I heard sweet stories, held 
In mem’ries of my hairy men, 
Vague, dim traditions, dim with eld, 
Of other lands and ages when 
Nor ices were, nor anything ; 
But ever one warm, restful spring 
Of radiant sunlight: stories told 
By dauntless men of giant mould, 
Who kept their cavern’s icy mouth 
Ice-locked, and hungered where they sat, 
With sad eyes toward the south: 
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“Tales of a time ere hate began, 

Of herds of reindeer, wild beasts tamed, 

When man walked forth in love with man, 
Walked naked, and was not ashamed ; 

Of how a brother beast he slew, 

Then night, and all sad sorrows knew; 
How tame beasts were no longer tame; 
How God drew His great sword of flame 
And drove man naked to the snow, 

Till pitying He made of skins 

A coat, and clothed him so. 


“ And, true or not true, still the same, 
I saw continually at night 

That far, bright, flashing sword of flame, 
Misnamed the Borealis light’; 

I saw my men in coats of skin 

As God had clothed them, felt the sin 
And suffering of that first death 
Each day in every icy breath. 
Then why should I still disbelieve 

These tales of fairer lands than mine, 

And let my lady grieve? 


VI. 


“Yea, I would find that land for her! 
Then dogs, and sleds, and swift reindeer ; 
Huge, hairy men all mailed in fur, 
Who knew not yet the name of fear, 
Nor knew fatigue, nor aught that ever 
To this day has balked endeavor. 
And we swept forth: the wide, black wings 
Still sought the Pole in endless strings. 
I left her sitting looking south, 
Still leaning, looking to the sun,— 
My kisses on her mouth! 


“Far toward the north, so tall, so far, 
One tallest ice shaft starward stood, 
Stood as it were itself a star, 
Scarce fallen from its sisterhood. 
Tip top the glowing apex there 
Upreared a huge white polar bear. 
He pushed his swart nose up and out, 
And walked the North Star round about, 
Below the Great Bear of the main, 
The upper main, as if his mate, 
Chained with a star-linked chain. 
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“ And we pushed on, up, on, and on, 

Until, as in the world of dreams, 
We found the very doors of dawn 

With warm sun bursting through the seams. 
We brake them through, then down, far down, 
Until, as in some park-set town, 

We found lost Eden. Very rare 

The fruit, and all the perfumed air 

So sweet, we sat us down to feed 
And clothe us, without thought or care, 

Or ever other need. 


“For all earth’s pretty birds were here; 
And women, fair and very fair ; 
Sweet song was in the atmosphere, 
Nor effort was, nor noise, nor care. 
As cocoons from their silken house 
Wing forth and in the sun carouse, 
My men let fall their housings and 
Passed on and on, far down the land 
Of purple grapes and poppy bloom, 
Such warm, sweet land, such soulfull land! 
Just peace and sweet perfume! 


“ And I pushed down ere I returned 

To climb the deep world’s walls of snow, 
And saw where earth’s heart beat and burned, 

A thousand sultry leagues below; 
Saw deep seas set with deep sea isles 
Of waving verdure; miles on miles 

Of rising sea-birds with their broods, 

In all their noisy, happy moods! 

Ay, then I knew earth has a heart, 
That Nature wastes not space or place, 

But husbands every part. 


“My reindeer fretted: I turned back 
For her, the heart of me, my soul! 

Ah me, how swift, how white my track! 
All Paradise beneath the Pole 

Were but a mockery till she 

Should share its dreamful sweets with me. 
I know not well what next befell, 
Save that white heaven grew black hell. 
She sat with white face to the south, 

Still sat, sat still; but she was dead,— 

My kisses on her mouth. 
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“What else to do but droop and die? 

But dying, how my poor soul yearned 
To fly as swift, south birds may fly, 

To pass that way her eyes had turned, 
The dear days she had sat with me, 
And search and search eternity. 

And do you know, I surely know 

That God has given us to go 

The way we will in life or death,— 
To grow, to grow, or good or ill, 

As one may draw a breath?” 

Joaquin Miller. 


CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. 
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Heaps of leaves on the wet earth lying, 
Dead fern robing, the rocky hill, 
Fallow field and tall fir sighing, 
Barren boughs that are never still. 


Flocks of crows in the woodland cawing, 

Wiad wound grass where the creek goes by, 
Over tne waters the wild ducks drawing 
Long black lines on the leaden sky. 


Pale seas sobbing on ragged reaches, — 
Sorrowful mourners bowed in prayer ; 
Wide-winged gulls with sharp, shrill screeches 
Piercing like poinards the misty air. 


Bleak, chiil night and drear rain falling, 
Cheerless morn all clad in gray, 

Only the weary south wind calling, 
Only the loon on the lonely bay. 


Herbert Bashford. 


























Lo-To-Kah and the 


Witch. 





NE hot summer day I 
was leisurely exploring 
a quaint old Indian pu- 
eblo in New Mexico. It 
seemed to me that the 
hands of time had been 
turned back a few cen- 
turies, and that I was 
living in the olden age, 

when men were either hunters, tillers 

of the soil, or herders of flocks. In little 
mud-walled fields men were trimming 
their vines; far out on the mesas 
could be seen the browsing flocks, each 
attended by one or two cotton-clad 
herders ; and coming up from the wind- 
ing acequias were women and girls, 
each bearing upon her head a large 
water jar. In time I became tired, and 
was resting in the shade of an adobe 
wall, when I caught sight of a horseman 
riding toward the pueblo. Before he 
was near enough for me to discern his 
features, I could tell by his costume 
that he was no Pueblo Indian; and as 
he rode through the narrow streets, and 
came into the bare little plaza, I recog- 
nized in him my old friend, Lo-To-Kah, 
he to whom I am indebted for so many 
strange tales of the Indians. He was 
very old, but he sat as erect on his horse 
as any warrior in the prime of life. When 
he saw me, he rode to my side, and called 
out :— 

“Ho, friend, vagrant Mertkotch that 
you are, I come upon you in all places. 





I am glad to fall in with you this day, 
for I have ridden alone over many weary 
miles of the desert, and the face of a 
friend is a welcome sight to lonesome 
eyes. Tosee you brings back memories 
of the days when I wandered, far from 
my people, in the strange places of the 
world ; and I love to tell you the old 
tales of the days that are gone, for in 
telling them I live them over again in 
memory. Tonight, after I have eaten 
and rested, I will tell you a tale of one 
of whom you asked me long ago,—Ray- 
meya, the witch. When you asked of 
her before, I replied not; but I have 
seen that woman again, and tonight I 
will tell you of her. With whom do 
you abide in this place?” 

I led the way to the house of Ho-leka, 
and Lo-To-Kah, who was well known 
there, was received as a welcome and 
honored guest. Food was spread, after 
which tobacco and corn leaves were 
brought, and then our old host and his 
family clustered about the room, and 
listened to the talk of the old wanderer 
until far into the night. Then, one by 
one, they went to their couches, until all 
were gone but Lo-To-Kah and myself. 
When we were left alone the old man 
sat in silence for a long time, and then 
he said : — 

“ Now, O, friend of mine, will I tell 
you of Raymeya, the witch. And as 
with all the tales I have told you, I en- 
join you not to give it in books to the 
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white-skinned people until after I am 
dead. I am very old now, my blood is 
cold and my heart beats slowly, and it 
will not be long till you are free to give 
the tales to the people of your kind,— 
the white race of unbelievers who will 
say that the tales are lies. 

“T am just come from Moqui,—the 
land once known to the whites by the 
name of Tusayan,—where I went to 
assist in the dread dance of the snakes. 
Although not a Moquiio, I am a priest 
of the Antelope Order, and I was versed 
in the mysteries of the snake worship 
before thirty summers had come into 
my life. The spirits of birth gave me 
a wandering foot, and many times have 
I been absent from the snake dance be- 
cause I was journeying in the far places 
of the world. But I went to the dance 
this year because it is likely to be the 
last one I shall ever see. My hold on 
life is now so feeble that when I close 
my eyes in sleep I know not whether I 
shall awake in this world of trouble, or 
in the bright land of peace that lies 
beyond the grave. At the snake dance 
this year I saw Raymeya, the witch, and 
I say to you that she seemed as young 
and wondrously fair as she did at a time 
that is now more than fifty years in the 
past,—a time when she came to me in 
the forest and besought me to love her. 
Ah, she is fair! Fairer than any woman 
who walks upon the earth today! But 
to me she is not so fair, and was never 
so fair,as was Zeetah, my wife,—she who 
awaits me beyond the grave, and whose 
image isin my memory by night and by 
day. 

‘“‘T have told you of the early years of 
my life. I have told you how I rescued 
Zeetah from wild horses to which the 
brute Navajos had bound her. I have 
told you how I avenged in blood the 
injuries the Navajos had done her. I 
have told you how she became my wife, 
and brought me greater joy than most 
men ever know. I have told you of my 
journeyings among the white-faced peo- 


ples, and of my battles and hunts in my 
own country. All these tales I have 
told you before, and I could have told 
you of Raymeya before if I had cared to 
speak of her. And even now I am not 
sure that it is good to tell you of her. 
You are to me a friend, and I believe I 
have a warm place in your heart. When 
I am gone from the earth I desire that 
you will remember me as a man who 
knew no fear, and as a man who spoke 
ever in true words. And this strange 
tale of Raymeya is so unlike al] other 
tales, it is so much like the lies of an 
evil spirit, it is so much like the speech 
of one who is crazed, that I fear you will 
not believe it, but will think that old 
Lo-To-Kah spoke to you lies. Come, 
friend of mine, let us seek our places of 
sleep, and leave the tale of the witch 
untold.” 

I assured the old man that nothing 
could make me think he spoke in lies; 
that I might not believe the tale he 
would tell, but would believe, at any 
rate, that he thought it true. And after 
much persuasion, he said : — 

“It is well, my friend ; the tale shall 
be yours. The people to whom you tell 
will not believe, but for them I care not. 
And you may believe, for you already 
know many unbelievable things that 
are true of this mysterious, silent land 
that is my home. You know that a 
Navajo shaman can plant a seed of corn 
in sterile ground, and make it sprout, 
grow into stalk, tassel out, and ripen, 
and allin a single day. You know that 
many of the Indians have a charm that 
makes the bite of the most poisonous 
snake as harmless as the bite of a fly. 
You know that the Utes can detach the 
soul from the body, and send it wander- 
ing many, many miles from where the 
body lies asleep. So to you the tale of 
Raymeya may not seem all made up of 
lies. What the people of your race be- 
lieve, I care not. They are the greatest 
of all the races that have had existence 
since the face of the earth first appeared 
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above the mighty waters; but with all 
their wisdom they are a race of wrang- 
ling unbelievers. But the night grows 
old, and I have yet to tell you what-I 
know of the tale of Raymeya 

“ After I returned from the great raid 
against the Navajos —of which I told 
you—I was treated with great honor by 
my people. War songs were sung about 
me, the children gazed upon me in awe, 
and my words were held in high esteem 
in the councils. I loved the honor and 
the praise,but more than all things else I 
loved Zeetah, my wife, and I would leave 
the councils and the dances and the 
games of the men, and spend the time 
apart with her. Ah, amigo mito, never 
does a man know the fullness of life till 
he knows such love as I have known ! 

“One day in council the old chief of 
the clan to which I belonged arose in 
his place and said that he was old, and 
the days of his life were almost gone, 
and that before he was gone he desired 
to surrender his office to a man who was 
young and strong, and just and fearless, 
so that the years to come would be good 
years for his people. Then, while the 
warriors and the old men held their 
very breath in silence, he placed his 
hand upon my head, and asked me to 
be chief in his stead. 

“T was but a youth then, sefior: an 
honor had come to me that many aged 
men had sought through their lives, 
without finding ; but instead of being 
pleased, I was so grieved that I almost 
wept. While I sat in silence, with my 
eyes cast down, the people began shout- 
ing :— 

“«To-To-Kah, the chief! Lo-To- 
Kah, the chief! We are the warriors 
of Lo-To-Kah, of the oaken heart, and 
no people can stand before us!’ 

“I embraced the old chief and thanked 
him,—and I thanked the warriors who 
were willing to have me for chief ; and 
then I told them that not yet would I 
consent to be their chief, but that in six 
days I would give them an answer. 
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And then I left the council and went to 
Zeetah. 

“T told Zeetah that if I became chief 
the troubles of the people would be- 
come my troubles, and their cares would 
be my cares. I said to her that many 
times would I be called from her side to 
decide among the people, to direct the 
hunts, to parley and treat with other 
tribes ; but, if I were not chief, much 
of my time would be hers, and could be 
spent with her ; and I asked her to de- 
cide whether I should be chief or not. 

“Zeetah said: ‘Whether you are 
chief or not, O, Lo-To-Kah, ever will 
you be found in the thickest of the bat- 
tles that are fought against our en- 
emies ; ever will your voice be listened 
to in the councils ; ever will the people 
be guided by your wisdom, and ever 
will you be a leader among them; for 
nature has made you a chief, and what 
is offered you is only your due. Yet 
the matter is a grave one, for every 
hour you would be away from me would 
be an hour that my life would lack to 
make it complete. I cannot tell, my 
husband ; you yourself must choose.’ 

“ Then we decided that I should go 
alone into the forest, away from my 
wife, and away from my people, and 
there should meditate until I should be 
guided aright. And I took blankets, 
and a bow and arrows, and I went alone 
into the depths of the forest. 

“T went many miles, and when night 
came I builded a fire and lay down by it 
to sleep. But I was so lonesome, and 
longed so much for my wife, that I was 
minded to go back in the night and tell 
the people I would not be their chief. 
But I did not go, and I slept till the sun 
came up, and then I killed game and 
cooked it, and sat down to meditate 
again. In this way the days and nights 
passed, until the sun had risen and set 
four times, and I had made no choice. 
Then the night came on again, and I sat 
by my fire and brooded. It was a night 
of moonlight, and multitudes of stars 
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shone in the sky above me. Away in 
the far distance I saw the white-topped 
mountains that the Spanish people call 
the Mountains of Silver. Far behind 
me lay the peaceful valley where my 
people were encamped, and all about 
me were the numberless trees of the 
forest. While I sat there musing and 
gazing away at the mountains, I heard 
a soft step in the leaves behind me, and 
before I could fit an arrow to my bow, 
there stood before me a woman as fair 
as any woman who has ever breathed 
the breath of life. She was a white- 
skinned woman, and she was clad in 
finer garments than had ever been seen 
in the lands of the Indians. Her dress 
was of white, clinging silk; a black 
veboso was over her head; and on her 
white neck, and around her arms, and 
on her fingers, were jewels of so wonder- 
ful brightness that scarce could I look 
upon them. The woman smiled as she 
gazed upon me, and she said : — 

“¢* You are Lo-To-Kah, and you are 
such a man as I had hoped you would 
be. I have journeyed great distances 
to meet you. I have arrayed myself so 
that I may seem fair in your eyes. 
Look upon me! Am I not more beau- 
tiful than any woman you ever saw?’ 

“T answered: ‘ You are arrayed in 
garments of greater beauty than any I 
ever saw. You wear stones in which are 
imprisoned the light of the sun and the 
splendors of the rainbow. You are fairer 
than any woman known to me, except 
Zeetah, my wife. What do you desire 
of me?’ 

“The face of the woman became 
somewhat sad when I spoke with such 
reverence of my wife, and she gazed 
upon me for a time in silence. Then 
she said :— 

“«« Lo-To-Kah, I am the fairest woman 
upon the earth ; and even time and the 
passing of years cannot mar my beauty. 
I am wise,— wiser even than all of the 
oldest and wisest men of your tribe, or 
of all the Indian tribes under the sun. 
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I am rich,—so rich that all the wealth 
of your people would be but a bauble to 
me. Iam great,—so great that chiefs 
are my subjects. What think you of me 
now?’ 

“I gave answer that I thought the 
great Manitou had blessed her beyond 
all women ; and again I asked what she 
desired of me, and she said: — 

“« But one thing do I lack, O, Lo-To- 
Kah, and that thing I seek from you. I 
am known to many of the greatest men 
in the world, and they seek me for lover 
or wife ; but I care not for them, for they 
are proud, or vain, or false, or have the 
hearts of cowards. I long for a man in 
whose heart fear is not; a man who 
stakes his life upon his promise ; aman 
who is so great that he can rule even 
me, who am aruler. Among tribes far 
from here I heard of you,—for the fame 
of your deeds has traveled far,—and I 
came to this land to seek you. I came 
disguised as a woman of your own na- 
tion ; and when the people of your kind 
who dwell in the North came to this land 
to dance, I was with them. I have 
watched you since then; I have come 
to believe that you are the man of men; 
and now I seek from you the only thing 
my life needs to make it complete. The 
thing I seek from you is love.’ 

“‘ Remember, sefior, that at that time 
I had never journeyed among the white 
peoples ; I knew not of their ways ; and 
I thought of women in the way my peo- 
ple thought of them. Among my people 
a man is much greater than a woman; 
and, too, a man often has many wives. 
Many of the women of my nation had 
sought to be my wife, and the offer of 
the white woman did not then seem to 
me so great a thing as I now know it to 
have been. I answered her, and said :— 

“*In the encampment of my tribe 
there stands a can-nee, made of the hides 
of buffalo, that is larger than any of the 
other can-nees. In it dwells a woman 
who is fairer and dearer than any other 
woman of my nation. The can-nee is 
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mine, and the woman is my wife. The 
woman is so dear to me that I have 
promised her, and have promised my- 
self, to have no other wife than she. 
Many men in my tribe have more wives 
than one ; and among our men are many 
who will be glad to take you. Go to 
them.’ 

“The woman gazed upon me with a 
strange look upon her face. She folded 
her arms, and stood for a time in silence, 
and then she said : — 

“You are but a simple Indian, and 
you know not what you say. I would 
not live an instant in acan-nee witha 
man who had another wife. Who loves 
me, must love me only.’ 

“T answered: ‘I love only Zeetah, 
my wife. No lips but hers have ever 
pressed my lips in love, and so it shall 
be till the day of my death.’ 

“Then was the woman angered, and 
she said: ‘Fool, you know not what 
you say. I have untold wealth, great 
knowledge, great power. I can fulfill 
your any hope. Why am I not better 
for you than a wild Indian woman? I 
can take you to the ends of the earth; 
with me you can live in a palace and be 
attended by slaves. But if you care not 
for such things, I, too, will live with you 
as an Indian woman, if you will but cast 
off this Zeetah, and take me for your 
wife.’ 

“T answered the woman not at all: 
and then she sought to tempt me with 
her loveliness, telling me she would al- 
ways be young and fair. That failed ; 
and then she told me a strange tale of a 
city hidden in an undiscovered valley of 
the Sierra Madre Mountains,—a city of 
wise Indians who had great houses, and 
heaps of gold, and great wealth in such 
jewels as she wore. She said she was 
the queen of that people, and if I would 
go with her I might be their king. Then 
she told me many tales of the far coun- 
tries of the world, and of the great 
oceans, and of the mighty ships, and of 
the cities whose size is so great that 
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they stretch away farther than the sight 
of aman can carry. Shesaid she had 
seen all those places and Jands and won- 
ders, and would take me to them if I 
would go. But I still refused, and I 
would have refused if she had offered 
me the world, and all it contains. The 
woman again became angered, and she 
said :— 

“« What, then, if this precious Zeetah 
of yours should die? Would you then 
refuse me?’ 

“My heart was then filled with trouble, 
for I feared the woman might work 
harm upon my wife; and I told her that 
if so much as one hair upon my Zeetah’s 
head was harmed, I would know it to 
be her work, and that I would seek her 
till I found her, and would kill her. 

“The woman smiled, and told me I 
could not kill her. Then she became 
sad, and she gazed upon mea long, long 
time, and she spoke no word. But in 
time she roused herself, and said : — 

““«T have journeyed over the world 
seeking the man of men, and until I 
met you I had not found him. And 
now that I have found you, I learn in 
bitterness that you are not for me. 
Fear not for your Zeeta2h ; I will do her 
no evil. See! I have here a charm that 
is revered among all Indians. If your 
Zeetah is ever in trouble I will Jend her 
this, and thus show you that I hold 
your happiness even above my own.’ 

“From a fold in her robe the woman 
drew forth the dried dead body of a 
two-headed rattlesnake, a charm that 
is sacred among all Indians, no matter 
of what tribe they are. It is the holiest 
emblem we know, and fortunate is the 
man whose privilege it is to see it. A 
two-headed snake is born but once in a 
hundred years, and it is sent to earth 
by Chah-Now-Woof? himself. While it 
lives it is devoutly worshiped, and when 
it is dead its dried body is so potent a 
token that no Indian will harm any 
man or woman who has it. With such 
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an emblem, amigo, you could journey to 
the uttermost ends of the lands that the 
Indians know, and all men would do 
you homage. With such an emblem I 
could journey through the heart of a 
land of foes, every warrior of which 
might be thirsting for my blood, and 
no harm would be done me. I asked 
the woman to allow me to touch the 
snake, for one had never been seen by 
any man of my tribe. And because I 
touched it is one of the reasons that life 
has gone so well with me. 

“Then I asked the white woman her 
name, and when she told me I gazed 
upon her in awe and wonder, for the 
name she gave me was the name of the 
Great Witch of the South, whose fame 
is known to every Indian man of magic 
that dwells upon the earth. She said 
her name was Raymeya! When she 
spoke her name, I cast down my eyes in 
reverence. And when I looked again the 
woman was gone. It seemed as though 
she had melted into the air. I did not 
see her again until more than five and 
twenty years had gone into the past. 

“ After the woman was gone I again 
meditated as to becoming chief, but six 
days passed and I had not made a de- 
cision. I returned to the encampment 
of my people, and before I had been 
there long the question was decided for 
me. I found my people in great uproar, 
for a runner had come to the camp, 
bearing the tidings that a band of 
Apaches was coming down upon us, 
wearing their war paint,and saying they 
would wipe our warriors from the face 
of the earth, steal our horses, and take 
our women for slaves. I had not been 
in my can-nee an hour when the war- 
riors of my tribe came and called me, 
and told me I must be their chief, for 
the old chief was sick in his tent, and 
unless J guided them they would all be 
killed. Thus was the matter decided 
for me; my duty became greater than 
my desire, and I told the people I would 
be their chief. 
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“Then sacred jo-o-kan te was made 
by our men of medicine, war paint was 
donned, the feathers of eagles were fast- 
ened in our hair, and we danced the 
war dance and sang the old war songs of 
our people while we awaited the coming 
of the Apaches. It was not long till 
they came, but they came like snakes 
and not like men. They tried to deceive 
us, and cause us to followa few of them 
in one direction, while the others stole 
upon us from behind our backs to kill 
us. I had fought battles with the 
Apaches before, and when a few of them 
fired arrows upon us from the south, I 
directed my men to stand firm and not 
to follow them. The numbers of the 
Apaches were very many, and soon they 
ceased trying to decoy us, and charged 
down upon us, thinking we would flee 
before their great numbers, and leave 
our women behind. But we stood side 
by side, as the white soldiers do when 
they fight, and we all shot our arrows at 
once. My men were brave, and they 
stood by me till many an Apache devil 
had bit the dust; but soon the Apache 
fiends crowded upon us in such great 
numbers that my men were forced back- 
ward step by step. Soon we had gone 
backward so far that we found we could 
not go farther without exposing our 
women and children to danger, and at 
that place I told my men to halt, and 
fight till they were killed. Then we 
fought such a battle as was never before 
known even to the oldest men of my 
tribe. The Apaches are like reptiles, 
and they like not to stand on their feet 
and fight like men; but we killed so 
many of them that they went mad with 
anger, and they crowded upon us like 
hordes of demons. When the fight 
began I had with me a hundred young 
men. Soon ten of them were dead, then 
ten more, and then they fell dead about 
me as the trees fall in the face of a moun- 
tain storm. It seemed to me that soon 


we should all be killed, and I thought of 
the Apaches bearing away our women 
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to make slaves of them. I thought of 
my Zeetah being forced to dwell with 
some Apache brute, and the thought 
made me so mad that I forgot all danger; 
I shouted the terrible war cry of my 
people, and I rushed into the midst of 
the shrieking Apaches, swinging my 
giant club as I went. I smote the 
Apaches to the right, and a man fell 
dead; I smote them to the left, and 
another of them bit the dust ; I smote 
them on all sides, and as I smote they 
fell before me. But all the time they 
crowded upon me closer and closer, and 
it seemed that my life could not last as 
long as it takes a man to breathe. All 
about me was a sea of writhing, up- 
turned faces, and a multitude of arms 
reaching out to deal me the blow of 
death. In my youth I had learned the 
whirling dance, a dance in which one 
whirls upon his heel, going around so 
swiftly that scarcely can an onlooker see 
his face. When I was sorely pressed by 
the Apaches I thought of my skill in 
that dance, and I resolved to make it 
serve me. I whirled my club so fast 
that soon I had an open space about me, 
and then I spun upon my heel, and as I 
spun I swung my club. I went so fast 
that my club sped through the air mak- 
ing a noise like the rushing of many 
waters. The Apaches had never seen 
such a sight, and as they saw their war- 
riors fall dead before my terrible club 
they became afraid, and they shouted :— 

“«This man cannot be killed! This 
man bears a charmed life! He must be 
Chah-Now-Woof, and we cannot harm 
him. Let us flee, or he will kill us all!’ 

“I knew not where my own men were, 
for I had gone into the midst of the 
Apaches. And as the Apaches turned 
and fled I pursued them, and I dealt a 
blow of death at every step. The hot 
blood from gaping wounds spurted into 
my face, but I heeded not. The shrieks 
of a score of dying men rent my ears, 
but I heeded not. Writhing men who 
were dying upon the ground rose up and 
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struck at me with their clubs, but I 
heeded not. And making the war cry 
of my nation sound wildly through the 
forest, I sped on after the fleeing 
Apaches; and when they were all gone 
from before me I was a great distance 
from the encampment of my people. I 
was bleeding from a dozen wounds, a 
hundred arrows had pierced my flesh, 
but so great had been my rage that I 
had not felt the stings of my wounds 
until I stopped to rest. 

“T made my way back to the place 
where the camp of my people had been, 
and as I went my path was strewn with 
the dead and dying forms of the Apache 
devils whom I had slain. One dying man 
raised upon his elbow, and impotently 
tried to send an arrow through me, but 
I jeered at him, and went on. And when 
I came to the place where the homes 
of my tribe had been, I saw a sadder 
sight than my eyes had ever looked 
upon. The can-nees of my people had 
been burned to the ground; the dead 
bodies of little children were burning 
in the fires of the tents, and the bravest 
and best warriors of my nation were 
strewn over the place, cold and stark in 
the grasp of death. AndasI went to- 
wards the place that had been my home, 
I came upon the body of my young 
brother, —a brave boy whom I had loved 
next to my wife ; and as I saw him lying 
cold and still in death, I broke down 
and wept as weepsa babe. I lifted his 
stiff body in my arms, and caressed him ; 
and then I took a vow to kill half a 
hundred Apache fiends to avenge his 
death. Then in sorrow I went on; and 
when I reached my can-nee,I found it 
half burned to the ground; and when I 
looked within, I found it empty.” 

When the old man reached this place 
in his tale, a sigh burst from his lips, 
his wrinkled old face went down into 
his palms, and for many minutes he did 
not speak. But the sad spell soon left 
him, and he continued : — 

“1 went within the ruined remnant of 
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my home, and in the ground that was 
the floor I found little furrows that I 
knew had been made by the feet of my 
wife as she was dragged resisting from 
her home by the naked devils who had 
stolen her. And then I turned my face 
to the sky, and I vowed to Chah-Now- 
Woof himself that I would spend my life 
in avenging the wrong done to my wife. 
Of my thoughts at that time I will not 
tell you, for I am old, and great excite- 
ment does me harm. But many an 
Apache has gone to his everlasting 
home because I have sometimes remem- 
bered that awful time. 

“T found that part of the Apache 
band had crept away from the ones I 
fought, and had gone around our camp 
and set fire to our can-nees, and killed 
some women and children; and that 
they were preparing to steal all our 
women, when my men had turned upon 
them, and forced them to fly for life. 
But before they were forced to fly they 
had stolen my Zeetah, and she was the 
only one of our women they had got. 
Ah, the thoughts that came to me of my 
Zeetah being forced to endure the em- 
brace and the leers of a naked Apache 
fiend !— sefior, allow me to stop, and 
to tell you no more of this tale.” 

The old man arose from his seat, and 
strode up and down the room, his face 
working with excitement. But after a 
time he stopped, and placed his hand 
upon my shoulder, and said : — 

“ There will come a happier part of 
my tale, so I will go on. 

“T found that many of our bravest 
and best warriors had been killed. I 
found that the old man who had been 
chief for many years was gone. But the 
troubles of my people did not rest so 
heavily upon me as did the sorrow of 
losing my wife. 

“The women cut their hair and wailed 
in sorrow, and the men sang the song 
of death, and gathered our dead friends 
together to prepare them for the journey 
to the Happy Hunting Grounds. And 
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while the rites of death were going on, 
I donned fresh paint, | filled my quiver 
with fresh arrows, I packed some dried 
meat in my pouch, and I started away 
to the south in the track of the Apaches 
who had stolen all that the world held 
that was dear to me. At first the trail 
was clear, but after a day’s journey 1 
found that I must contend with the 
cunning of the Apaches, who are more 
cunning than serpents; for the trails 
seemed to divide and go in all direc- 
tions. Then the trails seemed to dis- 
appear, and to fade from the ground. 
But I had tracked Apaches when I was 
but a boy, ard I followed them as surely 
as though the way was an open road 
before me. They had gone with the 
speed of the wind, and I followed them 
over.the mountains and across the des- 
erts for many, many weary days. My 
feet bled from the rocks, my strength 
weakened, but I dragged myself along, 
determined to find them, to kill my be- 
loved wife so she could be in the other 
land to meet me, and then sell my life 
for as many Apache lives as I could get 
for it. 

“[ went by day and by night, and at 
last, in the dead time of a moonless 
night, I came within sight of the ran- 
cheria of the Apaches. O, Chah-Now- 
Woof, sweet is revenge! When I saw 
the Apache encampment I forgot that 
I was weary, and was again a strong 
man and achief. I crawled upon my 
hands and feet, gliding as silently as a 
serpent glides, and soon I was among 
the miserable tents of my foes. I went 
from one tent to another, listening, for 
I thought I would know my Zeetah 
even by her soft breath as she slept. 
At last I came toa tent larger than any 
of the others, ard there I heard a sound 
that sent my heart into my mouth. It 
was the voice of Zeetah, who talked as 
she slept. I listened, and heard her 
say :— 

‘**«Lo-To-Kah, dear one, I have had 
an evil dream. I dreamed I was stolen 
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“AND I TURNED MY FACE TO THE SKY AND VOWED TO GITCHIE MANITOU HIMSELF.” 


from your side. Oh, Lo-To-Kah, take 
me closer in your arms.’ 

“Then my eyes were wet with tears. 
I scratched upon the wall of the tent to 
awaken her, and soon I knew she was 
awake, for she spoke in fright. I whis- 
pered to her, telling her I was Lo-To- 
Kah, and asking her to steal out to me 
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if she were not bound. Soon she came, 
silently creeping to me, and | took her 
in my arms and kissed her as a mother 
might kiss a loved child, who had come 
back to her from the grave. And then, 
as she was weak from so much fear and 
excitement, I took her in my arms and 
bore her away into the depths of the 
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‘*! RUSHED INTO THE MIDST OF THE SHRIEKING APACHES.” 


forest ; and as I bore her I saw that she 
held some strange object in her hands. 

“T am different from the men of my 
tribe, and I could not bear the thought 
of living with my wife after the great 
dishonor that had been put upon her ; 


and I determined to live with her one 
night of bliss, and then to kill her, and 
then go to the rancheria of the Apaches 
and fight them as long as my life should 
last. Most of the men of my kind 
would have kept the woman, being glad 
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to have her love at any price; but I 
loved her so much that I would rather 
have killed her than have her live, and 
remember dishonor. 

“ When we reached a safe place in the 
forest, I told Zeetah what I had deter- 
mined to do, and then she showed me 
the dried body of the two-headed snake, 
and told me that while the battle had 
raged hottest a strange woman, with a 
white skin, had crept into our cav-nee, 
and given her the emblem, and then 
faded as though she had gone up in 
smoke. Zeetah knew of the snake em- 
blem, and she had carried it with her, 
and because she had borne it she had 
not been harmed, even though she was 
among the brute Apaches—those devils 
who are worse than the lowest brutes 
the gods have placed upon the earth. 
And when my wife told me she was free 
from disgrace, it was the happiest mo- 
ment I have known in all the years of 
my life. 

“ Then Zeetah and I crept back to the 
camp of the Apaches, and we went to 
the tent where she had been a prisoner, 
which was the tent of the head chief. 
We crept inside, making no noise, and 
we found the chief still sleeping. Be- 
fore he awoke a gag was in his mouth, 
and I threw him across my shoulder and 
bore him away into the forest, Zeetah 
following after me. It would have been 
no wrong thing to have killed him as 
one would kill a serpent ; but when we 
were in the forest I unbound him. I 
placed his battle-club in his hands, and 
| told him to fight for his life, as he and 
| would never both go forth alive. The 
battle was fierce, but it was short, and 
when it was done the Apaches lacked a 
chief. 

“1 knew it was Raymeya, the witch, 
who had come to my cav-nee, and given 
the charm to my wife, but I told my wife 
nothing of her. And one day after that 
[ came home from a hunt and found my 
wife looking as though she had a trouble, 
and when I asked the cause, she said 
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that the strange white woman had come 
again, and had taken away with her the 
dried snake. Zeetah asked me if the 
woman were a mortal or a spirit, and I 
replied that I did not know. And I do 
not know unto this day. 

“From that time on I did not see the 
witch again for many long years. My 
wife died, I tired of this land, and as I 
have told you before, I learned the 
speech of the white-skinned people, and 
journeyed among them witha show. I 
went to many cities and many places, 
and in time our show crossed the ocean 
and went to the land called Europe. 

“ Never in all my life was I so lonely 
as I was on the day when we sailed away 
on the big ship, and set out into the 
heart of the ocean. Behind us was the 
great city, its towers and domes glitter- 
ing in the sunlight, and before us was 
the expanse of the trackless sea. But 
the spel] soon left me, for all the world 
had been lonely since I laid my Zeetah 
to rest in the ground in the shadow of 
the snow-topped mountains. 

“We journeyed through the land of 
France and through the lands of Italy 
and Germany, and then we went to Eng- 
land. There the pecple went wild over 
us, and multitudes of them came every 
day to see the Indians. Deerfoot, the 
Seneca, was with us,—he who was in his 
time the mightiest and fleetest runner 
in the world. 

“The English people numbered 
among them one who wasa mighty run- 
ner, and he desired to try his speed with 
that of Deerfoot. The race was arranged 
to take place in a great arena, and on 
the appointed day a vast concourse of 
people assembled. The white man was 
a fleet runner, going with the speed of 
an antelope ; but he was no match for 
Deerfoot, who sped away like the wind. 
Away they went, ten times around the 
great race course, and Deerfoot won as 
easily as a coyote would win against a 
mongrel dog. 

“The race set my blood to boiling, 
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and I yearned to do something myself 
to show the white people that we chil- 
dren of the forests and plains were not 
their inferiors. I mounted the stand of 
the judges, and I challenged any white 
man there to wrestle with me fora 
stake of a thousand English pounds. 
The English people are famed for ath- 
letic skill ; and in that audience of peo- 
ple were the famed boxers and runners 
and wrestlers of the nation. My offer 
was taken at once, and soon there 
stepped into the arena a man who 
seemed to be stronger than the strong- 
est horse. When he was stripped, his 
muscles stood out on his body like the 
vines of the poison ivy stand out on the 
trunks of trees, and his hands seemed 
like vices. The people shouted, and 
said the match should take place at 
once; and I stripped off my outer gar- 
ments and stepped to the side of the 
man. He shook my hand, according to 
the custom of the white nations, and at 
once we began the battle. 

“Before I was aware, the man had 
grasped me, and he strove to throw me 
over his head and make short work of 
the match. But I am an Indian, and 
while he was striving with all his might 
[ slipped through his iron hands and 
stood free upon the ground. Then, 
while he was gaping in wonder, I grasped 
him in such a way that he could scarce 
move either hand or foot, I raised him 
high above my head, I bore him half 
around the arena, and then I pitched 
him away from me, and he fell twenty 
feet from where I stood. 

“The people went almost mad with 
excitement ; they pressed about me and 
shook my hand till I thought they would 
wring it loose from my arm,—for I had 
thrown the greatest and strongest wrest- 
ler that had ever been known in Eng- 
land. Then a man who was a prince 
came to me, and he invited Deerfoot and 
me to go to his palace toa banquet that 
he would give in our honor. 

“IT cared little to go to the banquet of 
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the great man, for such things are little 
tomy taste. But my companions urged 
me and I went. There were ladies at 
the banquet, many of them; all attired 
in rich robes, and with their white necks 
gleaming like ivory. Deerfoot and I 
donned the full dress of the white men, 
and when the night was growing old I 
was called upon to make a speech. I 
stood upand talked to the white people, 
and much applause was hestowed upon 
me. But while I was speaking I glanced 
along the table and my speech stopped 
short, because I saw the two brightest 
eyes in the world gazing into mine. I 
knew the eyes were those of the witch, 
Raymeya, and I spoke no more, although 
the guests wondered much. And when 
I knew she was there the minutes 
seemed like days, and as soon as I could 
I hastened away. 

“ The next day the witch came to see 
me. She seemed as young as she did 
that day so long before, when she sur- 
prised me in the forests, but she seemed 
sadder and more gentle. She took my 
hand, and held it to her lips and kissed 
it, and then she asked me how life had 
gone with me since my wife had died, 
and asked if I were happy. I told her 
that life was good, but it was no longer 
so sweet to me as in those older days 
when I was chief among my own peo- 
ple in the mountains ; and that most of 
the joy of my life had gone out with the 
breath of my wife. And then she said, 
almost in a whisper,— 

“«And you have not changed your 
mind concerning the matter of which I 
spoke to you in the forest ?’ 

“TI told her no; and fora long time 
she gazed mutely upon the ground. As 
she gazed upon the ground I regarded 
her, and never have the eyes of men 
looked upon a fairer being. In Europe 
I saw fine pictures of angels, and her 
features were like unto the features in 
the pictures. I was saddened, too, to 
think that such a creature was doomed 
to go childless and loveless through life, 
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and in sorrow for her tears came to my 
eyes. I turned my head away, and when 
I turned again the woman was gone. 
She had vanished, seemingly into thin 
air, just as she had done before. 
“From that time on the witch was 
much in my mind, and many times in 
the night I woke to find that I had been 
dreaming of her. It seemed to me that 
in my sleep she came and stood by my 
couch, and gazed on me with her great 
bright eyes all filled with love ; and she 
seemed to point to the west, as though 
bidding me to go again to the land of 
my own people. In time I went again 
to the land of my own people; I forsook 
the cities and the ways of the white- 
skinned races ; I donned again the gar- 
ments of my tribe, and I said to myself 
that with the people of my own blood I 
would spend the sundown of my life. I 
hunted with the young men of my tribe, 
I went to Moqui to the dance of the 
snakes, I journeyed among the tribes 
whose lands lie round about the lands 
of my own tribe. Many years slipped 
into the past, and I had come almost to 
forget that I had ever journeyed so 
much over the face of the earth. Like 
my people, I believe in magic; and 
many times I sat up far into the night 
listening to tales of the wonderful magic 
of the great Witch of the South. I held 
my peace, telling no man that I knew 
her ; and often I thought of the lost land 
in the Sierra Madres, of which she told 
me she was the queen, and of which she 
offered to make me king and ruler. 
“Tn time the life of my people palled 
upon me. On every hand were the forts 
that held the white-skinned soldiers ; 
no more rode our young men forth to 
battle ; and when I was surfeited with 
weariness I chose a strong horse and 
set out alone to journey to the hidden 
valleys that lie locked fast in the Sierra 
Madres. I had many adventures on the 
journey, but of them I need not tell you, 
as my tale is long without them. Among 
the Navajos and all the Pueblo tribes I 


was treated as a loved kinsman ; among 
the Apaches I found that I was known, 
and when I entered a rancheria I would 
hear the old men say :— 

“*« He who rides among us is Lo-To- 
Kah of the charmed life; he is mighty 
in magic and unconquerable in battle ; 
treat him well, that he may pass on his 
way-and leave us in peace.’ 

“ And in time I came to lands that I 
had not seen since the days of my earli- 
est manhood. Soon I was in an unknown 
land, and was journeying in the lands 
that belong to the fierce Yaquis. Some 
of them were hostile, and at times it 
seemed that I must lay aside my weight 
of years and again do battle like a young 
warrior; but once, when the Yaquis 
closed about me in scowling groups, I 
stood up in my stirrups, and said : — 

“«T am Lo-To-Kah of the North, and 
my name may be known among you. I 
am on a journey of peaceand I care not 
to fight; but if I am not treated asa 
warrior and a chief, old as I am, I will 
fill some Yaqui graves. I journey to 
visit the land of Raymeya. Now let 
me pass, for I ask twice for nothing !’ 

“ When I spoke the name of the witch 
the Indians looked upon me in awe, and 
they stood aside to let me pass. -And 
then an old chief came forward and 
shook my hand, and told me he had 
heard of me in the time of long ago, 
when he and I were both warriors and 
were both young. And the Yaquis 
craved me to abide among them until 
they could honor me with a feast, but I 
hastened on my way. 

“In time I came toa place where the 
valleys and mountain passes ceased, and 
then my way was up, up, up, toward the 
very crest of the frowning mountains. 
Soon I was at timber line ; then I came 
to the region where snow lies forever on 
the rocks; and then I was ina region of 
snow and hail and storms, a desolate 
region never before trodden by the foot 
of man or beast. My horse died in that 
place, and I was almost minded to lie 
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down and die. Yet hope was with me, 
and I struggled on and on, sometimes 
falling into a chasm of snow, sometimes 
stopping to rub my frozen feet and 
hands, and then going onward, and 
alwaysup. At last, while stones of hail 
were almost knocking the breath from 
my body, I came suddenly to a wall of 
masonry, rising out of the snow sheer 
before me. I believed then that my 
reason was gone and that my mind was 
wandering in delirium, but I placed my 
hand on the wall and followed it. It 
was so high that I could not look over 
it ; it was impenetrable, its massive side 
not being broken by a single opening of 
any kind. I followed it for many miles, 
going on long after the storm had 
ceased ; and just as my strength was 
gone and I could go no farther, I came 
toa place where a ladder of rawhide was 
hanging to the wall. I grasped the lad- 
der, and with my strength leaving me 
at every step, I painfully climbed to the 
top of the wall. 

“Friend, the people of your kind be- 
lieve ina jand of Paradise, a land of joy 
where milk and honey flow, and every 
grace is known. And I say to you that 
your land of Paradise can be no fairer 
than was the land that opened to my 
astonished view when I had reached the 
summit of that cruel wall. The moun- 
tain I was on seemed to be split in twain, 
and the wall was on the very crest of 
such a precipice as those that are seen 
in the Grand Cajfion cf the Colorado. 
A few feet below me was a roadway, cut 
out of living rock, that ran around the 
face of the cliff ; and more than a mile 
below me was a laughing valley of rip- 
pling rivers and groves of trees, of gold- 
en cities and level lawns. Spires and 
minarets rose above the cities, lakes 
glistened in the sun, boats shot over the 
waters, and from all the valleys came 
up the incense of flowers and the smell 
of growing crops. And as I sat and 
gazed into the valley I knew it to be the 
land whose people called Raymeya 
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queen, and I[ felt that the end of my 
journey was reached. That was the 
land of which I might have been king ; 
those golden cities might have been 
mine ; and my life might have been lived 
out in that wondrously beautiful valley, 
if it had not been for the love I bore for 
Zeetah. Then memories of Zeetah 
came crowding back to me; crowding 
back over the long, lonely, vanished 
years that I had lived since she went 
from me. And as I mused of her and 
of her love for me, I gazed again into 
the valley, and felt that all its wonders 
and honors had been well lost. 

“Then I climbed off the wall, into 
the roadway of stone, and started down 
into the valley. Soon I was halted by 
a bronze warrior, who carried a silver 
spear. In a tongue that I did not 
know he said words to me, and when I 
answered him in the Spanish speech he 
shook his head in perplexity, and gazed 
on mein wonder. But he answered me 
in the same tongue, and he lowered his 
spear and walked by my side, and to- 
gether we went down the winding road- 
way that led into the valley. When we 
came to the level land we met men and 
women and children, and they all 
stopped and gazed on me, and asked 
questions of my guide. I was truly in 
a sorry state ; my clothes were worn out, 
my hands and feet were frozen and swol- 
len, and my face and body were covered 
with scratches and bruises. And thus, 
hungry, naked, penniless, and ill, I was 
led into that golden city of which I 
might have been the ruler. I was be- 
ing led to a prison that was kept for 
such wandering Indians as found their 
way into the valley ; but as we were 
passing a palace of marble I saw the 
eyes of Raymeya gaze out from a win- 
dow. At first she did not see me, but 
soon her eyes fel] upon me, and then 
she called to the officer who was guid- 
ing me, telling him to stop. He stopped, 
and stood mutely by my side ; and soon 
another officer came, and ordered that 
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I be taken before the queen. I was led 
through the palace grounds, into the 
apartment of the queen, and she rose 
from her place and ordered that I be 
left alone with her. When we were 
alone the queen knelt at my side; she 
took my hand in hers, and her eyes were 
aflame with joy. She said :— 

“ ‘And have you come to me at last, 
Oh, Lo-To Kah? The time has been 
long ; the years have passed on leaden 
feet ; but I endured, because I believed 
that in time you would come.’ 

“T said to her: ‘Raymeya, he who 
stands before you is an old man, whose 
days to live are few. I came to this 
place because I tired of the land of my 
own people; but I came to seek no 
bride. I have a bride who waits for me 
in a land as fair as is this land of yours.’ 

“ Raymeya rose and looked upon me 
in sorrow; and she was not one day 
older than when she came to me in the 
depths of the forest, or when I saw her 
in the greatest city of the world. The 
years had gone on, changing babes to 
men, and men back to earth; but the 
hand of time had not fallen on the fair 
face or form of the witch who was ever 
young. 

“We seated ourselves and drank 
wine ; and we talked for many hours, 
and when we were through talking, Ray- 
meya was my friend, and she no longer 
craved my love. I told her all the tale 
of my journey through life. I told her 
that never could I love any woman but 
the one who had been my wife; and she 
said it was well, and that she would 
speak to me no more of love. Then she 
gazed into my face for a long time, her 
eyes filled with tears; and then she 
arose and walked up and down the room, 
moaning to herself. But soon she be- 
came quiet; she smiled, and laid her 
hand on my shoulder, and called me 
friend ; and from that time forth she 
spoke no more of love. 

“IT was tired and hungry, and the 
queen ordered attendants to bathe me, 


and to give me food and garments ; and 
when I was dressed and had eaten, I 
lay down and slépt for many hours. 

“The next day I walked with the 
queen over thefstreets of her city, and 
wherever we went the people bowed in 
reverence. The streets of the city were 
lined with beds of flowers ; in -the cen- 
ter were lawns of well-kept grass, and 
the houses were all of marble and fine 
stones, and the domes and spires and 
minarets were of beaten gold. Never 
in all my wanderings in the far lands of 
the earth had I seen anything so beau- 
tiful, and many times I asked of the 
queen, in wonder, how it had all come 
to be. But she smiled and told me to 
wait, and in good time she would tell 
me all the tale of her life. And I was 
content to wait, while we wandered on 
through the streets and plazas of that 
enchanted city. Soon we were tired, 
and as soon as the queen waved her 
hand a chariot drawn by four horses 
came to our side. We entered the char- 
iot, and the queen ordered the driver to 
go to the Plaza of the Statues. 

“ The Plaza of the Statues was a cir- 
cular place, hemmed in with palaces of 
marble, and in the place golden statues 
were scattered about, intermingled with 
statues carved in the purest white mar- 
ble. In the center was a colossal golden 
statue, towering above the others. It 
was of beaten gold, and when I gazed 
upon it I almost fainted with wonder, 
for the statue was of myself. It was 
myself as I was when a young man. 
The habiliments were those of my peo- 
ple, and a mighty war club was in the 
hands. 

“« That,’ said the queen, pointing to 
the golden statue of myself, ‘is the 
image of the king of this land, the king 
who never came to claim his own.’ 

“The eyes of the queen filled with 
tears, and we drove in silence away from 
that place. That matter of the statue 
troubled me, and from the time I had 
seen it I yearned to leave that fair city, 
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and go again to live out the remnant of 
my life in the rude land of my own peo- 
ple. And on the next day I said to the 
queen : ‘O, Raymeya, tell me now the 
tale of your life, the tale you promised 
me so long ago in the forests that cover 
the mountains of the La Platas. Let 
me know the truth of the mystery of 
your life, and your endless youth, and 
your changeless beauty; and then let 
me go out of your land and out of your 
life, and let me go back to the land 
where I was born. |] am but a wild 
man, and I am out of place among the 
splendors of your royal city. You have 
a warm place in my heart; you seem at 
once my daughter and my friend, but it 
is best that I abide not here with you.’ 

“ And the queen told me the tale of 
her life. In the lodges of my people, 
when the wild mountain storms were 
howling, when the lightnings were flash- 
ing, and the thunders were shrieking 
among the mountain crags and forests, 
often have I sat and listened to strange, 
wild tales that were told by the story- 
tellers of my tribe ; in the printed books 
of the white-skinned peoples I have 
read many tales so strange that they 
seemed untrue; but never in all the 
years of my life have I heard so strange 
a tale as that which was told to me in 
that luxurious palace, by the beautiful 
woman whe was always young. I will 
not repeat to you all of her tale, for the 
night grows old; and too, I fear at best 
you will think I speak to you in lies. 
But as piazaly and as shortly as I can, | 
will repeat the tale that was told to me 
by Raymeya. 

“‘Raymeya told me that she was born 
in Spain, before the time when Colum- 
bus sought the Western world. She 
was the daughter of a pirate, and in her 
early life she felt great remorse for the 
life that was lived by herself and her 
people, and she entered a convent asa 
nun. There she fellin love with a 
priest, and in order not to lay herself 
open to reproach, she stole away at 
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night, and fled from the convent. At 
that time South America was the haven 
for all men of adventurous spirits, and 
at the time she fled from the convent 
a fleet was fitting out to sail to that 
land to seek for a Jand of gold, whose 
fame had reached earlier explorers. She 
went to the admiral of the fleet, and 
begged that he would take her with 
him, and the admiral became enamored 
of her beauty, and begged of her to go 
as his wife. They were married before 
they sailed, and she landed on the west- 
ern shores as a wife. In America the 
pioneers were wild over the tales of E/ 
Dorado, the Gilded Chief of the iand 
of Cundinamarca, a man who was said 
to have so much gold that his house was 
built of it, and his body was powdered 
afresh each day with gold dust. Ray- 
meya’s husband set out to find that 
land, and his wife went with him. And 
after months of hardship they came to 
the plain of Cundinamarca, and they 
found only a village of seemingly wild 
Indians, who had no gold, and who 
fought like demons. And the Indians 
said there was no Gilded Chief. 

“The land of Cundinamarca seemed 
to be full of curses for the Spaniards 
and fevers and pestilences came upon 
them, and death abode in their camps 
by night and by day. Some made their 
way back toward the sea ; but many were 
too ill to move, and among those were 
the commander and his wife. When all 
but a few were dead, there came to their 
miserable camp the one whom they had 
sold their lives to find,—the Golden King 
himself. When the aliens had entered 
his land, he had taken all but a few of 
his people and withdrawn to an almost 
inaccessible valley, and there they had 
hidden themselves and their wealth. 
But every day spies went to the valley, 
and told of the ills that befell the white- . 
skinned invaders. When the white men 
were so few that all danger was past, 
the king had gone forth to meet them, 
and no sooner had he come among them 
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than his heart “caught fire from love of 
Raymeya. The Inca professed great 
love for the Spaniards ; he took them to 
his hidden city, and he studied their 
speech. And when he had learned to 
talk with them, he sought to win Ray- 
meya for his bride. At first she refused, 
but he showed her his vast stores of 
gold and precious gems ; and the woman 
was tempted, and she sold her honor for 
a price. The warriors of the Inca then 
fell upon the Spaniards and killed all 
but the commander ; and with her own 
hands Raymeya slew her husband that 
she might be free from him, and free to 
wed the Golden Chief. 

“ Raymeya told me that in the gray 
dawn of the next morning after she had 
killed her husband, while she was lying 
with staring, sleepless eyes by the 
side of the sleeping Inca, the miracle 
took place that in South Americiis:still 
remembered, and is called the miracle 
of Our Lady of the Wilderness. The 
apparition of an angel formed before the 
eyes of Raymeya, the angel’s hands were 
pointed at her, and then these words 
were said :— 

“*Q sinner, viler than the work of a 
fiend has been your deed this night. To 
gain wealth and place you have taken 
human life, and the souls of your vic- 
tims are now in Purgatory. Until the 
last one of those souls is freed, you shall 
not grow old, and the passing of time 
shall harm you not; but you shall be 
denied the blessing of death. And you 
shall wander over the earth, seeking 
something you shall not find, and bear- 
ing the memory of this time with you 
forever !’ 

“Thus it is that Raymeya is ever 
young and ever fair; thus it is that she 
wanders over the earth, seeking love 
and finding it not ; thus it is that she is 
the most unhappy woman who breathes 
the sweet air that the Great Spirits have 
given to the children of men. 

“In time the Inca died. During the 
long, almost countless years that have 
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been from then till now, Raymeya 
gained wisdom and the wealth that is 
now hers. Long ago she found the hid- 
den valley in the Sierra Madres, occu- 
pied then by a tribe as wild as the Ya- 
quis. Because they could not kill her 
they made her their queen; and she 
wrought with them and their children, 
and the children of their children’s chil- 
dren, until the result is that her people 
are a wise and learned people, who dwell 
in a golden city in the fairest valley upon 
the earth. She has taught her people all 
things except knowledge of the world ; 
but she never allows them to journey 
beyond the mountains that shut in their 
valley. She herself wanders up and 
down the earth, appearing sometimes in 
a wild camp, disguised as an Indian 
woman ; then going asa great lady in 
the courts of kings, and sometimes go- 
ing as a nun to nurse the dying when 
the great wars are raging. But all the 
time she bears in her bosom a heart that 
is on fire, and joy is a thing that is not 
known to her.” 


Lo-To-Kah abruptly ceased speaking ; 
he rolled a corn-husk cigarette and 
lighted it, and then he walked up and 
down the room and smoked, his head 


hung low in thought. When he had 
finished smoking he sat down again and 
began talking. He said : — 

.“Friend, when you think of all the 
blessings the Great Spirits have given to 
us of earth, remember that the greatest 
of all is death. It is the end of trouble, 
the ceasing forever of evil doing. It 
will come to me soon, and may come to 
you also at any time ; for a man’s life is 
but as a breath of air. My mind now 
is often filled with thoughts of a fair 
land that I soon shall journey in ; a land 
as fair as the land where Raymeya rules, 
but a land where no one’s heart is like a 
stinging adder.” 

The old man spread his blanket on 
the floor, and it was not long till I also 
slept, for the night was almost gone. 
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In the morning I studied the old In- 
dian with a new interest. He had trav- 
eled so far and wide, he was so much 
wiser than the men of his race, that it 
seemed strange that he should believe 
such strange, weird tales as the one he 
had told me the night before. I hoped 
he would speak further about the witch, 
but he did not mention her, and seemed 
to forget that he had spoken of her, or 
that such a person lived. He told me 
old tales of the long ago; he described 
the “ outfits” that used to journey down 
the trail to Santa Fé before the rail- 


roads were built, and he discussed the 
various army officers who had fought in 
the West. The day was hot, and I slept 
an hour after noon. When I awoke and 
went outside, I found the old chief on 
his pony, waiting to bid me farewell. 
He said :— 

“ Being in this place has brought to 
my memory other places where the 
Pueblo peoples dwell, and has made me 
long to see the great rock of Acoma 
once more before I die. J am going 
there now. May health and joy be with 


you. Adios.” 
Verner Z. Reed. 
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O SLY BO-PEEP. 


As if to lure 





SLY Bo-Peep, behind a chair, 

I catch a glimpse of tangled hair, 
And laughing eyes, and dimpled cheek, 
Then comes a challenge, faint and weak, 


me to thy lair. 


With loud pretense, I wonder where, 
Behind what door, upon what stair, 
And hear, when found, thy joyous shriek, 


O sly Bo-Peep! 


In after years, grown passing fair, 
When hearts, perchance, are in the snare, 
Pray tell what games of “hide and seek,” 


Wilt thou provoke 


in pet or pique, 


Until Love comes to find thee there 


O sly Bo-Peep! 
Luctus Harwood Foote. 
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PRICKLY PLANTS OF CALIFORNIA. 


HE strange 
plant forms 
of California 
have become 
w orld-fa- 
mous, and 
among these 
products of 
the vegeta- 
ble kingdom 
none possess 

greater interest than those species of 

cacti, yucca, and agave (century plant), 
which are natives of Southern Califor- 
nia. These plants are found in greater 
variety in Arizona and Mexico, with the 
exception, of the sauara, or giant. 
There is scarcely a hill-slope south of 
the Tehachapi Mountains, now under 
cultivation, that was not cleared of 
dense patches of cacti, yucca, and 
greasewood ; and the valley lands are 
still, in many instances, thickly dotted 
with acres of prickly vegetation. There 
is a mistaken idea that this growth in- 
dicates an arid and unfruitful soil. On 
the contrary, some of the acreage that 
is now producing the largest incomes 
from citrus and deciduous fruits was 
once considered absolutely worthless on 
account of the “sage brush and cactus.” 

If a root or joint of cactus is left in the 

ground, it quickly takes root and soon 
becomes a strong, vigorous growth. 

There is no more beautiful sight than 
these cactus beds in the spring, with 
their infinite variety of shades of red 
and yellow. One longs to secure the 
exquisite blossoms, but the array of 
sharp spines, which guard flowers and 
leaves alike, renders such an attempt 
extremely hazardous ; for these spines 
are so tiny, yet withal so sharp, that 
they are intensely annoying if they pen- 
etrate the flesh, often causing great 





irritation and inflammation. A peculi- 
arity of these tiny prickles is the fact, 
that if they become loosened from the 
fruit or flower the wind carries them 
hither and yon, and woe to the luckless 
individual that is in their way, for it 
seems as though the human skin has an 
attraction for them. 

The flowers of some species of cacti 
exhale a very sweet perfume; others 
emit an unpleasant odor, while many are 
scentless; then, too, there is a vast dif- 
ference in the size of the blossoms, a 
few, noticeably that of the chodl/a, or 
snake cactus, being small, while other 
varieties bear a bloom that is nearly a 
foot in diameter. 

Enthusiasts are very fond of grafting 
one kind of cactus with another, and a 
long, slender stem looks very queer with 
a spiny globe grafted in the middle ot 
it, particularly if they are both in bloom 
at the same time, and the blossoms are 
different in size and coloring. Many 
varieties bloom only at night, the night- 
blooming cereus being the best known 
of these nocturnal bloomers, and it is an 
established fact, that those flowers 
whose beauty is greatest when the world 
sleeps are the ones that exhale the 
sweetest and most delicate perfume. 

It would be difficult for an amateur 
to describe the various classes or species 
of cacti, or assign any one kind to the 
family to which it belongs, for there 
are over seven hundred recognized va- 
rieties. Some of them rise into tall 
fluted columns, sometimes attaining a 
height of sixty feet, with blossoms 
borne on stems that shoot upward for 
eight or ten inches parallel with the 
parent stalk, as in the sahuara and bar- 
rel cactus ; others hug the earth in small 
prickly globes, with flowers of a brilliant 
hue, that vie in size with the plant from 
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which they spring: the spines may grow 
in regular horizontal or longitudinal 
rows, or they may be distributed so lib- 
erally that no order of growth can be 
observed ; or they may be soft and white, 
covering the plant with long, floating 
hair-like fibers,as in the “old man” 
cactus; or they may be short and 
straight, black or white in hue, present- 
ing an extremely threatening aspect : 
often they are quite brilliant in color, 
in fact, their differences are legion. 

Sometimes the cactus assumes long, 
slender, triangular, spidery stems, with 
short spines, and vivid, heavy-looking 
blossoms; the cholla is an irregular, 
snake-like growth, presenting a beautiful 
but peculiar appearance in the spring, 
when its spines are soft and downy ; 
the true prickly-pear becomes immense 
thickets with great paddle-shaped leaves; 
another variety of ¢#za is low, dwarfish, 
and wide-spread in habit : in either case 
it bearsa succulent fruit, which, while it 
makes delicious jelly, is not generally 
liked by Americans, though it is ex- 
tremely popular with Mexicans and In- 
dians. 

While many species are fruit-bearing, 
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the fruit is not always edible, a peculi- 
arity that is also to be observed in the 
yucca. The fruitage of the tall, heavy- 
leaved prickly-pear is about the size 
and shape of a large turkey egg, and of 
a delicate green in color when ripe ; but 
that borne by the dwarf tuna is deep 
purple when matured, and smaller than 
a good-sized hen’s egg. The fine “ stick- 
ers’’ can only be removed by holding 
them in a flame, after which the fruit 
may be handled with impunity. 

The cactus hedge of the San Gabriel 
Mission, in Los Angeles County, plant- 
ed in the old mission days, has attained 
a wide-spread fame, enclosing, as it once 
did, the forty acres of land cultivated 
by the mission fathers; while in the old 
portions of the city of Los Angeles 
may still be seen hedges of this prickly 
plant that are very dense and fully fif- 
teen feet high. 

The wild lands are being cleared so 
rapidly that in a few more years the 
patches of cacti that now elicit exclama- 
tions of varying emotions — surprise, 
admiration, contempt, or sarcasm — will 
be seen no more, and the person who has 
preserved specimens in his garden will 
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be regarded as fortunate and far-seeing ; 
for the time will never arrive when cac- 
tus culture will become common, and 
these strange plants, which require spe- 
cial treatment to yield their choicest 
treasures of bloom, will never be other 
than fascinating. 

Closely allied to the cacti, because of 
its prickly armor, is the yucca, and the 
varieties of this plant differ in form and 
appearance quite as much as do the 
cacti. 

The grotesque trees which thickly dot 
the Mojave Desert never fail to elicit 
exclamations of wonder and curiosity 
from the travelers who view them for the 
first time. They seem like strange freaks 
of nature, instead of a distinct species of 
plants. To the student of nature who 
traverses the road often, they present 
different aspects as the seasons greet 
them, and if he has the time to spare in 
which to examine them he will feel re- 
paid for the effort. 

The trunks of the old trees will be 
found woody, but porous and light in 
weight ; toal] outward appearances they 
are as dead as the proverbial door-nail, 
but at the extremity of each branch will 
be seen a tuft of rigid green leaves, draw- 
ing sustenance from the apparently de- 
caying parent stalk. In the spring-time 
a short stem is projected from the cen- 
ter of each tuft, bearing lateral branches, 
from which delicate, whitish-green, cup- 
shaped flowers are pendent : they diffuse 
an odor that is not altogether pleasant, 
and as spring wanes these blossoms 
merge into a wrinkled, elongated fruit, 
green in color, that is not palatable, for 
it becomes dry and spongy as it matures. 
When ripe, it fallsto the ground, and the 
thin, flat seeds are borne hither and 
thither by the winds that sweep care- 
lessly over this plain. 

Sometimes a gale overturns one of 
these giants, and the ubiquitous tramp, 
his conscience smiting him for the rail- 
road ties he has consumed, endeavors 
to broil his chicken and make his coffee 
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over a fire made from the rough gray 
wood. His efforts fail, for nature did 
not design these trees for firewood. In 
the town of Mojave may be seen a unique 
landmark, !n the shape of a tall fence 
built of these dead trunks, from which 
pieces of the porous, deeply fissured 
bark may readily be detached. This 
grotesque tree is the Yucca brevifolta, 
and though it is found only in Southern 
California and Arizona, there are several 
varieties of tree yucca which resemble 
it in structural formation. 

Passing southward on the Southern 
Pacific Railway, one soon has his atten- 
tion drawn to what he is told is the 
Spanish bayonet plant, or, as many call 
it, the Spanish dagger ; but the enthusi- 
astic botanist in the next seat tells him 
that it is the Vacca IVhipplez, belonging 
to the same natural order as the forest 
of freaks he has just been observing. 
It seems scarcely credible that these 
compact crowns, which grow flat on the 
ground and are composed of scores of 
long, narrow, gray-green leaves, some 
of them three feet in length, each tipped 
with a sharp spine, can be related to the 
tall, awkward tree yuccas ; but if it is 
along in the month of May, and he has 
an opportunity to examine the blossoms, 
he will note a great similarity in the 
flowers. 

The blossoms of the entire family of 
yuccas, no matter how unlike their form 
and habit, preserve the same general 
appe:rance; being bell-shaped, with 
thick,.glossy, waxen petals, and usually 
emitting a delicate and pleasing fra- 
grance not unlike that of the tuberose. 
They hang gracefully from the lateral 
stems, and there are often hundreds of 
the waxen bells in one panicle. There 
is some difference in the coloring of the 
blossoms, however, which ranges from 
a greenish-white to a dull, brownish 
purple ; the usual tinting of the beauti- 
ful petals isa creamy white, with a dash 
of purple on the outside. The panicle of 
flowers on the 4revzfolza is compact and 
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short-stemmed, but the bloom-bearing 
stalk of the Whipplei is sometimes ten 
or twelve feet in height, and perhaps 
two feet across from tip to tip of the 
laterals. A number of Spanish bayo- 
nets dotting the wild lands, and raising 
their white, flower-crowned heads above 
the rank luxuriance of shrubs and vines, 
make a curious impression on the per- 
son who views them for the first time, 
as from a distance they resemble the 
imposing shafts which mark a well-filled 
cemetery. 

When the stem first shoots up into 
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the air, with its 
budding | blos- 
soms, it looks 
like a huge as- 
paragus stalk, 
and the “ten- 
der-foot ” might 
well be par- 
doned, who, on 
seeing a num- 
ber ot them 
growing near 
the _ railroad 
track in the wild 
lands of the San 
Fernando Val: 
ley, exclaimed : 

‘*Gee-whili- 
kens! Jest look 
at that wild spar- 
rowgrass! What 
must it be when 
it’s cultivated?” 

In the spring, 
when these 
plants are in the 
perfection of 
their bloom, 
parties from the 
cities often go 
out to the wild 
lands, or on the 
hillsides, to se- 
cure these flow- 
er-stalks, with 
their racemes of fragrant blossoms; 
and it is no uncommon sight to see 
one of these tall stems rising from 
the middle of a lawn or garden bed, 
for the flowers will keep fresh for a 
week or two, if the stem is imbedded 
in the earth. When the stalks become 
dry, the pith is very white and spongy, 
yet firm enough to be cut into various 
shapes, bound with ribbon, and utilized 
as pin-cushions. After the blossoms 
wither the plant dies, but the tall, dead 
stalk remains standing ; and it is a com- 
mon sight to see this dry, white stem of 
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a past season’s bioom standing erect, 
beside a raceme of living flowers borne 
by the new plant that has sprung up 
from the parent root. 

There is another variety of IVzpplez 
found in the higher altitudes, which 
differs from the common bayonet plant 
in having more flexible leaves, thicker 
flower-stalks, and deeper-tinted bloom. 
As there are at least fourteen varieties 
of yucca,—and some writers say half as 
many more,—it is impossible, in a short 
article, to do more than notice some of 
the points of similarity or difference in 
the few that are well known. 

The plant belongs to the Lily family, 
and is found in some variety in contin- 
uity from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
throughout the southern portion of the 
United States, and even as far north as 
the upper Missouri River in the Rocky 
Mountain region. The climatic effect 
is observable in the short stems which 
mark all Eastern species, and the tree- 
like proportions of the varieties found 
in the warmer and more southern sec- 
tions. Some writers infer that at one 
time the yuccas were widely distributed 
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over the United States, but that ad- 
vancing glacial cold caused them to re- 
cede southward, and undergo many 
structural changes. The isolated drevz- 
folta is thus accounted for, and they con- 
clude it to belong to the original, and 
now nearly extinct, type of the true 
yuccas. 

This species and the IlWhipplez are 
distinctively Pacific Coast varieties ; the 
species usually cultivated in parks and 
gardens belongs to the fi/¢mentosa, and 
grows close to the ground, after the 
manner of the bayonet plant ; while all 
arboreous yuccas are similar in habit 
to the well known draczenas. Though 
the yucca, in all its varieties, loves the 
mountain region best, and lends its 
greatest beauty to those altitudes which 
do not afford sufficient level land to 
tempt the farmer and fruit-grower, yet 
it grows abundantly, and adds a charm 
to the Mojave and Colorado deserts, 
where it speaks of the regret that filled 
the heart of Nature when she bestowed 
her brilliant blossoms and graceful foli- 
age on regions already beautiful in con- 
tour, and had nothing left but the spiny 
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plants that were best fitted for such in- 
hospitable sections. In her regret she 
gave them sweet, pure blossoms, that 
are the more charming because of their 
surroundings. 

The yuccas may be said to be divided 
into three classes, according to the fruit 
they bear. About one half of the recog- 
nized species have a sweet, pulpy, edi- 


ble fruit. Two varieties, the drezvzfolia 
and g/loriosa, have indehiscent fruit, 
which resembles the edible varieties 
during its green state, but becomes dry 
and spongy when fully ripe. The re- 
mainder of the yuccas, including the 
Whipplei, have dry, dehiscent capsules. 
The fruitage of all varieties is similar 
in form, being oblong, usually septici- 
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dal; and the pulp ranges in color from 
a yellowish green toadeep purple. The 
seeds, of which there are many, form a 
core much after the manner of an apple. 

The Mexicans and Indians make 
thread, rope, and even cloth, from the 
fibers of the leaves of the yucca, and at 
one time an English firm undertook to 
manufacture paper pulp from the wood 
of the arboreous yuccas; but though 
the experiment was successful, the en- 
terprise did not prove profitable, and 
was abandoned. The roots of some 
varieties have great saponaceous quali- 
ties, which the Mexicans utilize in wash- 
ing clothes, etc., although the Agave 
saponaria and a variety of plant termed 
‘Spanish soap root,” both of which 
grow abundantly in California, are more 
saponaceous, 

When a “tender-foot ” hears the ex- 
clamation, “A century plant in Mr. 
Blank’s yard is in bloom,” he immedi- 
ately repairs to the spot, in the expecta- 
tion of seeing a blossom that will realize 
his ideal of floral perfection, and gazes 
on the long stalk, and insignificant, ap- 
parently imperfect flowers, in astonish- 
ment, wondering why such blossoms 
should be considered noteworthy. They 
are whitish-green in color, and so small 
that a stalk fifteen feet high, bearing 
four thousand flowers on its straight 
lateral branches, would not appear to 
have half, or perhaps a quarter, as 
many. 

An idea was prevalent for a long time 
that this plant bloomed but once in a 
hundred years, which belief gave rise 
to the common name “century plant.” 
Many people still believe this, although 
in Southern California, where they are 
so common that their long stalks attract 
but little attention, it is a recognized 
fact that they bloom in seven or eight 
years. Immediately after blooming the 
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plant dies, but several crowns spring up 
from the parent root, each blooming in 
turn and yielding up its life thereafter. 

This plant is similar in habit to the 
yucca Whipplet, growing flat on the 
ground in immense crowns ; but the 
leaves are much wider and very flashy, 
in color, usually a dark green, though in 
some varieties the center of the leaf is 
a delicate sagey green, bordered with a 
creamy-yellow edge. It does not belong 
to the Aloe family, although the com 
mon century plant is frequently termed 
the “American aloe,” and is known 
botanically as the Aloe Americana. 

The Mexicans make cordage from the 
fiber of the leaves, and many imported 
hammocks are constructed from this 
material, but they are not very strong, 
and are apt to rot if they become wet. 
A coarse paper is also manufactured 
from the pulp, and the Indians use the 
fibrous portions for oakum, while the 
fleshy parts of the young shoots are 
often cut up and fed to cattle in seasons 
of scarcity of food. 

Perhaps the best known of the pro- 
ducts of the agave is pulgue,a highly 
intoxicating drink, much used by both 
Mexicans and Indians.’ The tender 
crowns are also used as an article of 
food, being prepared by boiling. 

The leaves are armed with short, 
thick spines, and it is said that the 
Aztecs utilized these points in punish- 
ments meted out to criminals, by push- 
ing them into the flesh of the victims, 
thus causing very annoying and painful 
wounds. Such measures would be con- 
sidered decidedly cruel nowadays. The 
agave is very tenacious of life, and its 
propensity to self-propagation renders 
it a difficult plant to manage sometimes, 
as the off-shoots frequently come up in 
a bed of choice flowers at some distance 
from the parent ster. 

Emma Seckle Marshall. 
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#.! N the shadow of Mount Ophir, 
almost under its ragged 
summit, we had made 
camp. We steamed 
some forty miles up the 
river Muar that day, 
shooting crocodiles 
from one of the Sultan’s 
- river launches, and at 
* twilight my companion, 
Inchi Mohammed, the 
Tuan Hakim or Chief 
Justice of Muar, pro- 
posed that we stop for 
the night, and have a 
grand pig-hunt in the morning. 

The messenger that was sent by a 
tortuous jungle path to the neares* 
Malay campong, or village, with orders 
for the punghulo, or chief, to send a 
hundred beaters on the morrow, re- 
turned, accompanied by an escort of 
Malays, who begged that their Excellen- 
cies, the Tuan Hakim and the Tuan 
Consul, would honor the punghulo by 
being present at the marriage feast of 
his daughter, which was to occur that 
night. 

Only too glad of a little diversion, 
and of a chance to get a peep into the 
mysteries of a Malayan wedding cere- 
mony, I accepted with profuse thanks, 
and we followed our guides along an old 
elephant track that led through a jungle 
impenetrable to the eye. The flare of 
the torches lit up the dense, black net- 
work of rubber vines and rattans, and 
exposed clusters of great elk-horn ferns 
and hanging orchids. The interlacing 
trees on either side formed a perfect 
arch, and gave our course the appear- 
ance’ of a tunnel. We stumbled from 
pitfall to pitfall, made by the countless 
footsteps of elephants, and our ejacula- 
tions of annoyance set colonies of mon- 
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keys to chattering in the black obscur- 
ity of the branches. 

Long before the lights of the fires 
reached us from the campong, our ears 
were saluted with the deep, sonorous 
boom of the great wooden gongs, and 
the shriller reverberations of smaller 
ones of crocodile hide, that telling us 
that the festivities were in progress. 

The old punghulo met us at the edge 
of the clearing with many deep salaams 
and a stream of complimentary Malay. 
He was dressed, as were all his follow- 
ers, in a neat silken sarong, in honor of 
the occasion, red sandals, and a light 
silken daju, or jacket. He, alone, was 
distinguished by a rimless cap, in the 
front of which were the arms of Johore 
set in brilliants. ‘ 

Our appearance created a sensation. 
A party of half naked youngsters, who 
were engaged in cock-fighting before a 
great fire, crowded up close to us, and 
exchanged a respectful “ Zadeh, Tuan 
Hakim,” with the Chief Justice. The 
older men, who had been sagely discus- 
sing the doings of their little world, and 
the present rebellion of the redoubtable 
Panglima Mudain the neighboring State 
of Pahang, essayed to shake our hands. 
Even the women, who were engaged in 
filing the bride elect’s teeth, and paint- 
ing the palms of her hands and the nails 
of her fingers and toes red, with henna, 
could not resist the opportunity of com- 
ing out and saluting the head of their 
Courts. 

Among the last to come furward was 
the prospective bridegroom, a small, 
over-dressed young man, with a hard, 
cruel face. His features lacked the open, 
kindly expression which is the chief 
beauty of his race. I did not like his 
half-servile, half-arrogant air, and men- 
tioned my dislike to my companion. 
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The Chief Justice shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“ Allah is all wise !”’ 

The old punghulo seemed unusually 
proud of his son-in-law that was to be, 
and told us over and over that he was a 
sergeant in His Highness’s Artillery 
at Bander Maharani, and that he had 
paid him for his daughter’s hand ten 
slabs of tin, a hundred piculs of rice, 
and a kris with a gold-covered sheath. 

We followed the happy old man up 
the rickety ladder that led into his bun- 
galow. Its open bamboo floor was cov- 
ered with beautifully woven mats of 
wiry lallang grass, and its palm-thatched 
sides were hung with gayly colored 
draperies of native manufacture. 

At one end, seated on a low platform, 
surrounded by her women, was the bride, 
dressed ina silken sarong, which was 
held in place at the waist by a zone of 
silver. - Her kabaya, of the finest mate- 
rial, was fastened down the front with 
golden brooches. Her lace head-scarf 
was thrown about her shoulders, leaving 
uncovered her luxuriant black hair, 
which was twisted up on her head, and 
stuck full of gold pins, and a spray of 
sweet smelling chumpaka flower. She 
was comely, almost handsome, in spite 
of her swollen gums, blackened teeth, 
and syrah-stained lips. Her round, 
plump, sweet little face shone out from 
its barbaric surroundings with a piquant 
individuality that attracted us at once. 

She smiled graciously when her father 
told her of the honor we were doing her, 
but I thought I detected a gesture of 
disgust when the bridegroom came for- 
ward and for the first time claimed the 
privilege of tasting the betel nut that 
she was chewing. She handed it to him 
with an averted face, not deigning to 
notice his look of rapture as he placed 
it in his mouth. 

Her women crowded about her, and 
whispered their wish that her lord might 
take his seat beside her while we were 
there to witness. 
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She inclined her head in assent, while 
an angry spot of red came into either 
brown cheek. 

As he stepped up on the dais, amid 
the cry of “ Sua, suka,” “we wish it, 
we wish it,” a full grown Malayan tiger 
with a low, cat-like snarl pushed out 
from behind her chair, and stood look- 
ing at the intruder with flashing eyes. 
His lithe yellow body was drawn back 
as though to spring. 

Instinctively I put my hand on the 
butt of my revolver. 

The cries of “suka,” commenced 
again. 

“ Lepas, Murad,” said the girl sternly, 
and the savage beast crouched softly at 
her feet and closed his treacherous eyes. 

No one seemed to notice this strange 
pet, save the bridegroom. In spite of 
all his swagger and assumed indiffer- 
ence, his small black eyes shifted can- 
tinually from the form on the floor to 
the face of the woman. The man was 
a coward at heart, and the curling 
of the bride’s lips spoke her thoughts 
plainer than language. 

Atter the syrah-box had been passed, 
and we had each taken a lemon leaf, 
smeared it with lime, placed in it some 
broken fragments of the betel nut, and 
put the mixture into our mouths, we 
went outside to partake of the “ honor- 
orable feast” of the bride’s father, of 
goat and buffalo meat, of rice curry 
with forty sambuls, of vile smelling 
durians and luscious papayas, leaving 
the husband and wife with the women. 

The white sand beneath our feet, the 
silver boles of the tall cocoanuts, the 
dark green and yellow fronds above, all 
caught the reflections of the fires, and 
formed a plaza of almost ethereal beauty. 

The queer palm-thatched houses, built 
up six feet from the ground, filled with 
the flickering cocoanut oil Jamps and 
gayly dressed women, seemed fitly set 
in the tropical surroundings. 

I turned to my companion and said,— 

“ The bride is not happy ?” 
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He looked up at the shimmering Jace- 
work of leaves, shrugged his shoulders 
once more, and answered,— 

“Who knows!” 

I did not pursue the inquiry, but 
turned to watch a party of youths, nak- 
ed from the waist up, who were tossing 
the raga, or wicker ball, from one to 
another, striving to keep it from falling 
to the ground by dexterous movements 
of their hands, feet, shoulders, and all 
parts of their body. 

A long, piercing, blood-curdling snarl, 
followed by a cry of human agony, came 
from the Chiet’s bungalow. I knew the 
cry. I had heard it once, when a man- 
eating tiger had struck down a Chinese 
coolie within a rod of me. 

The punghulo sprang to his feet, and 
grasped his kris from the folds of his 
sarong,—the kris his son-in-law had 
given him an hour before. With the 
agility of a cat he sped across the little 
space and up the ladder of his home. 

We followed. A crowd of frightened 
women filled the narrow opening, all 
trying to escape. The old man dashed 
them aside, and headlong on the sand 
below. 

A fearful scene preseuted itself to our 
view. On the floor, with his face to the 
roof, lay the bridegroom, his breast 
crushed, one arm broken. On him 
crouched the tiger, his eyes shining like 
coals, his lips drawn back, and his tail 
lashing his sides in quick, whiplike 
movements. The top of his head and 
his jaws were dripping with blood. 

Seated on the dais in her chair as we 
had left her was the bride, with one 
arm extended across the back of the 
man’s chair. From her hand was flow- 
ing a stream of blood. In her other 
hand she held a small native dagger. 
She had fainted. 

The significance of the scene flashed 
over me. 

The look of disdain and aversion that 
she had cast upon her husband, the 
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shrinking from his touch, all suggested 
to me a solution to the tragedy. 

The girl had intentionally cut her 
hand so that her blood would fall direct- 
ly on the tiger’s nose. In an instant all 
the savage instincts of the beast had re- 
turned. He had tasted human blood, 
and true to his mistress’s reasoning, had 
sprung on the first person that met his 
eye. That person was the man she 
loathed. 

Half crazed with grief and fear, the 
old punghulo rushed forward, armed 
only with his naked kris. Before he 
could accomplish his mad feat, the Chief 
Justice caught him by the shoulder and 
threw him back into the crowd, at the 
same moment emptying two chambers 
of his revolver at the ferocious brute. 
The tiger sprang into the air with a 
yell of pain, and fastened his claws into 
the frail roofing of the house. It gave 
away, and he fell into the midst of the 
terrified throng. 

Before he could strike down a single 
person, the old chief was on him and 
had stabbed him again and again. 

It was all done before I could fire. 

The girl opened her eyes, shuddered, 
and fainted again. Her women gath- 
ered about her, and carried her with loud 
groans and cries to their apartments. 

After it was all over, and the dead 
bridegroom had been washed, shrouded 
ina cotton cloth, and laid out for burial, 
we started back to our camp. 

I turned to the Chief Justice as we 
at last struggled out of the murky black 
ness of the jungle, and said with an 
affected carelessness : — 

“Rather odd how that pet tiger came 
to spring on the husband of his mis- 
tress. A case of jealousy, do you sup- 
pose ?”” 

He scanned my face intently for a 

noment in the flare of the torches, then 
raised his expressive shoulders, and 
muttered,— 

“ Allah alone is wise.” 

Rounsevelle Wildman. 
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REGARDING BOOK-PLATES. 


Wuat is a Book-plate? Some intol- 
erant bibliophile says, “No one who 
knows what a library is” should ask ; 
but, in truth, comparatively few people 
are acquainted with the meaning of 
the term. To begin, then, a book-plate 
is, in brief, a label pasted in books to 
denote ownership. Their artistic merit 
in some cases, their rarity in others, 
or their association with the name 
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of celebrities in art and literature, makes 
them objects of interest, and as such 
they are frequently collected by book- 
lovers. 

Being on the border-land of Biblio- 
mania, the facts concerning book-plates 
will interest the laity of letters, as more 
particular specialties of the hobbyist 
are not so apt todo. From the school- 
boy with his Homer and Herodotus, to 
the book-worm with his black-letters, 
Caxtons, Elzevirs, there is none who 
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can read but knows the fascinating in- 
fluence of books, and the pleasure that 
comes of possessing them. Many there 
are who,— while not strictly-speaking, 
book-lovers,— to whom the lore of “ tall 
copies”’ and first editions, “ absolutely 
uncut,” is as foreign as pfaffians,— yet 
cherish their little collections of authors 
with jealous care. To these, it may be 
reasonably surmised, the possession of 
a pleasing book-plate would be a source 
of satisfaction, were the practice of 
using them but brought to their notice ; 
and it is to these that we would intro- 
duce a fascinating subject. 

The term book-plate is one that may 
be, and frequently is, confounded with 
illustrating plates, and it is, therefore, 
unsatisfactory ; the Latin ex-/bris (from 
the books) is better ; though even that 
does not convey the idea of a label, as 
distinct from an embossed device on the 
outside of the book. Such emboss- 
ments may be said to be the progenitors 
of the book-plate, or er-/ibvis, as they 
were in common use before the latter 
appeared. 

It would seem that the idea of using 
a label on books to declare ownership 
would suggest itself almost as soon as 
libraries were formed. The autograph- 
ic cylinder of the Assyrian king, that 
marked the tablets of cuneiform inscrip- 
tions in the treasuries of Nineveh, is a 
kindred device, and it is supposable that 
the ancients practiced other methods 
of signifying proprietorship. The books 
of Pisistratus, the Ptolemys, and of that 
classic bibliomaniac, the elder Pliny, 
may have borne some personal mark ; 
and curious labels from the hands of 
ancient scribes may have been lost with 
the countless treasures of antiquity that 
perished in the conflagrations of Alex- 
andria, or which have vanished beneath 
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the equally obliterative hand of Time. 
But such speculations are impertinent, 
as the book-plate proper came only with 
the art of printing. 

California can boast a bibliographic 
pioneer of its own,in Mr. William D. 
Olds, whose plate dated 1849, is shown 
in the cut. It bears also what might 
be taken for the motto of a zealous 
book lover, though such pursuits have 
not been commonly attributed to the 
early settlers of the State. 

The date of the first book-plate is un- 
certain. On the continent of Europe 
they were used much earlier than in 
England, where they only began to be 
generally adopted in the early part of 
the eighteenth century. All examples 


of English book-plates earlier than 1698 
are extremely rare; but the following 
quotation from a letter of David Log- 
gan, the artist,—dated January, 1675,— 
at once describes the purpose of the 
book-plate, and proves that armorial 
plates were the fashion in England at an 


earlier date than is generally supposed. 


“SR 

I send you hier a Print of your Cote of Arms. I 
have Printet 200 wich I will send with the plate by 
the next return, and bege the favor of your keind 
exceptans of it, as a small Niewe yaers gieft or a 
acknowledgment in part for all your favors, if any- 
thing in it be amies I shall be glad to mind it. I 
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have taken the Heralds painters derection in it, it is 
wery much used a mongst persons of Quality to past 
ther Cotes of Armes befor ther bookes in stade of 
Wreithirg ther names. . . . . ~ "2 


We find a single reference made to the 
plate of John Draper, 1610. Between 
this date and that of the letter quoted 
above there are several plates known, 
bearing simply the name in moveable 
types, thus: 


FRANCISCUS FRAMPTON, 
Bacc. Art. 
An. Dom. 1631. 


It was the practice of many engravers 
of book-plates to put the date of execu- 
tion on their work; but, unfortunately, 
in many specimens the dates are lacking. 
Dated plates are esteemed the more, as 
they furnish facts in regard to the evo- 
lution of engraving and other interest- 
ing historical data. 

Book-plates are often intrinsically val- 
uable as works of art, particularly the 
productions of such craftsmen as Diirer, 
Hogarth, Vertue, Bewick. Many other 
artists of repute have lent their skill to 
the making of these “silent librarians,” 
not the least of whom is that deservedly 
famous American, Mr. E.A. Abbey. Mr. 
Edmund Gosse refers to his book-plate 
by Mr. Abbey with genuine devotion. 


1For this and other data, the writer is indebted to the 
Antiquary. 
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His description of it will give an idea of 
the pictorial book-plate of the present 
day. ‘‘ It represents,” he writes, “a very 
fine gentleman of about 1610, walking 
in broad sunlight in a garden, reading a 
little book of verses. The name is coiled 
about him .” Such an example as 
this illustrates the book-plate’s strong- 
est claim upon us. The possessor of 
one that is truly artistic has before him, 
in every book he reads, a delightful lit- 
tle picture, of which he can never tire : 
moreover, the sense of proprietorship is 
more intimately felt, and the pleasure 
thereof more fully satisfied, than by the 
possession of a single etching or en- 
graving, however meritorious. This lit- 
tle work of art that is all one’s own par- 
takes more of one’s personality than 
even a portrait, and its appreciation is 
peculiarly and pleasantly subjective. 

While the possession of a personal 
book-plate is as far as most people care 
to go, these labels are collected by 
many who have time for this and kin- 
dred avocations. He is a happy man 
who, with a taste for books, can take 
time from his vocation to enjoy their 
society. ‘Old friends and old books,” 
said Southey, “are the best things that 
this world affords.” 

Like all who possess the collecting 
instinct, that peculiar influence that 
holds such a mastery over some of us, 
the book-plate collector is never satis- 
fied with his hoard, and regards each 
new acquisition with a pleasure that 
no stranger to such hobbies can under- 
stand. There is one collection recorded 
of some twenty and odd thousand spec- 
imens. 

The Ex-libris Society of London late- 
ly held its second annual meeting, and 
an exhibition of American Book-Plates 
was recently given by the Grolier Club 
of New York. 

The zealous collector seeks every 
means in his power to add to his store. 
In the book-stalls of London and Paris 
—those promptuaries of bibliographic 
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bargains—ex-/ibris are to be purchased 
in bundles ; but the risk is run of find- 
ing the plates thus acquired to be spu- 
rious. As nothing is exempt from the 
blight of dishonesty, even this most 
cultured pursuit has become the me- 
dium of fraud. At one time book-plates 
were inexpensive ; but with the spread 
of the cult prices rose, until today no 
one knows the value of these little 














scraps of paper better than the merce- 
nary proprietor of a book-stall. The col- 
lector when buying these prints, with 
their odd devices and maxims, should 
bear in mind that other maxim, more 
apt than many, caveat emptor (let the 
buyer beware) for, unhappily, spurious 
book-plates are not uncommon. 

The richest field for the collector is 
among old and second-hand books, 
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which, though often valueless in them- 
selves, are sometimes prizes by reason 
of the plates they are occasionlly found 
to contain. There are some who disap- 
prove of the practice of removing the 
plates from books, and in a measure 
they are right. It is certainly unwise 
to take a valuable and rare plate from 
an equally valuable and rare book ; par- 
ticularly when such an act would de- 
stroy all evidence of former ownership. 
Associations often exist between a book 
and its quondam owner that one must 
hesitate before disturbing. For exam- 
ple: who could take from a well-used 
and annotated Amsterdam edition of 
Livy (1738-46) the er-/zbris of Edward 
Gibbon. To sever two such names 
when they are found embalmed in such 
a spiendid sarcophagus would be sacri- 
lege indeed. Mr. Austin Dobson, in his 
“ The Book-Plate’s Petition,” ends with 
the plea.” 


Friend, this favor grant me ; 
‘Tear me at once ; dt don’t transplant me.” 


A prayer that is unheeded by many. 

There is no inhibitory scruple about 
soaking off a plate when the book con- 
taining it is not worth shelf-room ; and 
the iconoclast is sometimes rewarded 
by finding another label beneath the 
first, and sometimes even a third. 

What little has been written upon the 
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subject of book-plates usually treats 
them from the view-point of the col 
lector, in justice towhom let it be said 
that his hobby, with that of the coin-col- 
lector, is a more commendable pursuit 
than those of various other hobbyists, 
such as the collectors of autographs 
and postage stamps. The latter have 
usurped the title of philatelists, which 
might, with propriety, be claimed by the 
collectors of book-plates, who are the 
intellectual aristocracy of the cult. Ar- 
istocracy, indeed, has much to do with 
book-plates, for they most frequently 
represent the owner’s family arms or 
crest. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the armorial plate of the late Hall Mc- 
Allister, the eminent Californian jurist. 

To the student of Heraldry these 
armorial blazons are as instructive as 
interesting, and in many cases the exe- 
cution is admirable from an artistic 
point of view. The “pictorial” book- 
plate, on the other hand, admits of a 
play of fancy in a wide variety of sub- 
jects ; for example, the engraving may 
represent a priest, knight, jester, or 
some allegorical figure; or, as is often 
the case, a delicately executed land- 
scape in miniature, into which the name 
is introduced, as upon a stone or tree in 
the foreground, or in some more inge- 
nious manner. Historical and genre 
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subjects afford an infinite variety of 
designs. The ex-/zbris of Victor Hugo 
is quite fanciful. As will be seen in 
the cut, it represents the facade of 
Notre Dame, which is particularly ap- 
propriate for the creator of Esmeralda 
and Casimodo. 

There are many renowned names 
among the possessors of book-plates, 
— Hume, Landor, Garrick, Southey, 
Grote, Gibbon, Horace Walpole, and a 
multitude more. Other familiar names 
are: Presidents Washington and Ad- 
ams, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, George 
Augustus Sala, Frederick Locker, 
Brander Matthews, Edwin Booth, Law- 
rence Barrett. Edward Eggleston, and 
others. Mr. Lawrence Hutton gives 
the following list of cvivnia! families 
owning book-plates : 

The Washingtons, the Beverleys, 
the Lees and Byrds of Virginia; the 
Pennsand Hopkinsons of Pennsylvania ; 
the Vaughns and Pepperills of Maine ; 
the Quincys, the Royals, and Olivers 
of Massachusetts ; the Carrolls and Ma- 
gills of Maryland; and the Schuylers, 
the Morrisses, the Clintons, and the 
Livingstones of New York. 

Book-plates are not confined to indi- 
viduals ; they frequently belong to pub- 
lic institutions, to colleges, libraries, 
publishers. The hands and torch of 
Harper & Brothers and the pipe-player 
of Houghton, Mifflin & Company, and 
the Bear of the OVERLAND are familiar 
to all. 

As with all subjects, however severe 
and forbidding may be their natures, 
this one has its humorous side. Devices 
are met with on book-plates that havea 
punning intent, akin to what is termed 
“canting Heraldry ” : for instance, the 
book-plate of one Alexander Trotter 
bears as a crest atrotting horse. The 
ex-libris of Poulet Malassis represents 
a chicken seated in a manner at once 
uncomfortable and grotesque : the play- 
fulness of the design is not far to seek. 
The book-plate of Manet, the sympa- 
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thetic illustrator of Poe’s Raven, shows 
the head of the artist on a hermes, with 
an adroit pun on his name. 

It is told of a certain Irish bibliophile, 
who shared with other collectors an 
aversion to lending books, that his plate 
bore the legend, “ This book was stolen 
from the library of Timothy Kelly, Es- 
quire, Cork.” 

Epigrams and doggerel are often 
found in book-plates. A nondescript 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, 


paragraph, which contains excellent ad- 
vice to the borrower, is as follows :— . 


Read slowly, pause frequently, 
Think seriously, 
Keep cleanly, return duly, 
With the corners of the leaves not turned down. 


Another admonitory label bears this 
ungrammatical though quaint effusion : 


A PLEADER TO THE NEEDER WHEN A 
READER. 


As all, my friend, though wily knaves, full 
often suffer wrong 

Forget not, pray, when it you ’ve read, to 
whom this book belongs. 

Than one CHARLES CLARK of Totham Hall, none 
to ’t a right hath better, 

A «vtght, that same, more 7¢ad than some in the lore 
of old A/ack-letter. 
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And as C. C. in Essex dwells—a shire at which all 
laugh— 

His books must sure less fit seem drest, if they ’re 
not bound in ca//! 

Care take, my friend, this book you ne’er with grease 
or dirt besmear it ; 

While none but awkward puppies will continue to 
“*dog’s ear” it! 

And o’er my books, when book-‘‘ worms” ‘‘grub,” 
I ’d have them understand 

No marks the margin must de-facc from any busy 
“ hand” ! 

Marks, as re-marks in books of CLARK’s when’er 
some critic spy leaves 

It always him so wasfish makes, though they ’re but 
on the fy-leaves ! 


\\\\ 
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No SOONER was it known that Judge 
Terry had been taken by the Vigilantes 
than there ‘was a partial gathering of 
the Law and Order forces at their ar- 
mories. The excitement was so great, 
a good deal of thinking and work had 
to be done by the Committee in a very 
short space of time. The situation was 
clear, and immediate action became a 
necessity. Four thousand Vigilantes 
were now at hand, all under arms, and 
unless the Law and Order forces were 
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Yes, if so they’re used, he’d not de-fer to deal a 
fate most meet, — 
He’d have the soiler of his guires do penance in a 
sheet ! 
The Ettrick Hogg—ne’er deemed a bore—his candid 
mind revealing, 
Declares to beg a cofy now’s a mere pre-fext for 
stealing ! é. 
So, as some knave to grant the loan of this my book 
may wish me, 
I thus my book-J/a‘e here display, lest some such 
Jry should dish me, 
—But hold—though I again declare with-holdirg 
I’ll not dro0k 
And ‘‘a sea of trouble” still shall take to bring 
book-worms ‘‘to book.” 
Cc. C. 
K. Porter Garnett. 


disarmed, a raid for the release of Judge 
Terry would no doubt be attempted. 

To crush out this possibility, orders 
were issued for the taking of every Law 
and Order armory, thus to secure all 
arms and ammunition. The execution 
of this coup d'etat was given into the 
hands of the same committee that re- 
ceived Judge Terry,—namely, Thomas 
J. L. Smiley, George R. Ward, H. M. 
Hale, and Myers F. Truett. 

Companies of infantry and artillery 
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were simultaneously dispatched to each 
armory ; One was on the second floor 
of the building on the northeast corner 
or Clay and Kearney streets, This ar- 
mory contained two hundred and fifty 
stand of arms, with a full outfit of am- 
munition, and to secure these quick 
work had to be done. By the time the 
Vigilantes were on the ground, some 
seventy-five of the Law and Order party 
had assembled there, but they now 
found themselves well covered, not only 
by bayonets, but several formidable 
field-pieces. 

The same scene at the same time was 
being enacted at the other less import- 
ant armories. To those in the Clay 
Street armory this sudden work of the 
Vigilantes was a great surprise, —so 
much so that when the demand for sur- 
render was made, the officer in com- 
mand took some time to consider the 
question; but finally concluded the 
wisest policy was to grant the demand, 
and at once delivered al] the arms, ac- 
couterments, and ammunition. 

By midnight there had been taken 
from the different armories, and deliv- 
ered into Fort Gunnybags, some twelve 
hundred stand of arms, and between 
two and three hundred “prisoners of 
war.” It was an amusing crowd ; among 
them were a few respectable gentlemen, 
of the Law and Order persuasion, but 
by far the larger part was a very rough 
set. 

What should be done with the prison- 
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ers was a knotty question for a short 
time. 

In the morning, after all had had a 
good square meal, there was a review of 
them, in order to know whether charges 
for ballot-box stuffing or other crimes 
had been filed against any of the num- 
ber. The review over, the prisoners 
were notified of their discharge, and that 
if taken again with arms, acting against 
the Committee, they would be more se- 
verely dealt with. The body were now 
filed out into Sacramento Street. Every 
one had something to say,— some fun- 
ny, some caustic, some droll,— together 
creating a good deal of sport for the line 
of Vigilantes through which they passed. 

During the afternoon of the Terry 
arrest the Executive Committee was no- 
tified that the schooner Mariposa had 
on board arms for the Law and Order 
party, and was on her way to the city. 
At once the sloop Melvine, with some 
twenty Vigilantes, was dispatched, with 
orders to capture the craft and her 
arms. The Mariposa was soon over- 
hauled, the crew surprised, and some 
dozen cases of muskets, several boxes 
of pistols, and a lot of ammunition se- 
cured,—all of which was delivered to 
the Vigilance rooms before daylight. 

It was wonderful to see what had 
turned up and what had been consum- 
mated in less than eighteen hours, and 
one of the remarkable features was the 
fact that not a single serious accident 
or misunderstanding occurred. Every 
movement was skillfully marshaled and 
correctly executed. It was pleasing to 
the entire Co:nmittee, and to their sym- 
pathizers ail over the State. 

It is due Grand Marshal Doane to 
say, that from first to last he displayed 
great capacity for organization, and 
handling of the forces, and to his inter- 
est and activity in the work a great 
part of the success was due. The Com- 
mittee now kept right on in its general 
work of making arrests and barishing 
offenders. On July 5th, about 3 a. m., 
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there was put on board the steamer 
John L. Stevens, bound for Panama, 
some seven men that had had their 
trials and sentences of banishment for 
ballot-box stuffing, and other serious 
charges. These were Dan Aldrich, T. 
B. Cunningham, R. Malony, Alex. Pur- 
ple, Thos. Malony, and Lewis Malony. 
The same day, and the following, other 
arrests were made. 

The Vigilance Committee now had 
possession of almost all the arms of the 
Law and Order forces, and was so well 
fortified with numbers and arms that 
all fear of any general trouble quieted 
down to ordinary business ways; still 
there was every day something to talk 
about, something to think about, and 
something todo. The courts, justices 
of the peace, and city officials generally, 
moved on as they had from the first, 
uninterrupted by the Vigilantes, and 
were now doing more or less good work, 
while the Vigilantes kept on effectively 
cleaning the political dens of ballot-box 
stuffers, thieves, and murderers. It was 
the remarkable condition of a dual gov- 
ernment, each operating within pre- 
scribed limits, yet one keeping a vigilant 
eye on the other, and altogether pro- 
ducing a very wholesome and satisfac- 
tory effect. 

The people saw their redemption, and 
but for a few hot-headed followers of 
Terry, and Major-General Volney E. 
Howard, who kept up his Falstaffian 
army without arms, all would soon have 
become pacified. 

As the greater amount of work which 
came before the Committee had special 
reference to ballot-box frauds,the modes 
of manipulation, and the actorsin these 
frauds, the accompanying ballot-box cut, 
has especial significance. It shows how 
glaring were the outrages committed on 
honest voters bya class of men who 
should have been strung up to the near- 
est lamp-post, instead of receiving the 
conservative punishmentof banishment. 
The ballot-boxes were arranged with 
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chambered sides, concealed springs, and 
slides. Before any election it was de- 
cided by the ruling political powers who 
should be “ elected ” ; then, concealed in 
the hollowed-out spaces of the boxes, 
would be placed properly folded tickets 
of their favorite candidate. When votes 
were nearly all counted, and it was seen 
that the opponent of the favorite was 
likely to have the most votes, it was 
only necessary to spring the slide, give 
the box an accidental tap, and down 
from the chambered sides would come 
a given number of tickets, all of which 
were counted, and the favorite of course 
elected. A number of these boxes fell 
into the hands of the Committee, when 
the plans of working were fully exposed. 
This kind of work fF id been carried on 
fora long time, anc at every election. 
Casey was elected s , ervisor, through 
even a more glaring. raud than this, as 
was reported at the fme. 

“When they commenced counting the 
votes Casey found his opponent, Yankee 
Sullivan, had been stuffing too strong. 
So Casey had tickets printed in his own 
name, and caused the inspectors to put 
them in the ballot-box, and declare him 
(Casey) elected.” 

At this election the number of votes 
returned was largely in excess of the 
voters in the precinct, and yet in the 
face of these known facts, Casey was 
declared elected by the Board of Super- 
visors. 

With the elective power in the hands 
of such scoundrels, where were the 
rights of any true American citizen? 
Was it not time for the people to.step 
to the front, and assume the control of 
affairs ? 

The arrest of Judge Terry was as un- 
pleasant for the Committee as for him- 
self, the question of adjournment being 
then under consideration. This arrest 
greatly augmented the work, which 
called for more vigilance and activity. 
The great question now before the pub- 
lic mind was, What punishment would 
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be meted out to Terry? The press and 
Committee were surfeited with advice. 
‘To add to the confusion of ideas, Hop- 
kins was in a very precarious state. So 
much interest was manifested in his 
condition that bulletins were regularly 
issued, and all reports were as a ther- 
mometer of Terry’s fate. The Execu- 
tive Committee, however, wisely avoided 
expressing any opinion,—all depended 
on how Hopkins’s case would end. 
Terry’s confinement was now the cen- 
ter of thought of the better class of the 
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Law and Order element, not only in 
San Francisco, but in Sacramento and 
Stockton. Meetings of his friends were 
called in the respective places, and a 
plan of rescue arranged. The Execu- 
tive was notified of a contemplated sur- 
prise and rescue, to take place at a 
given time, by a concentration of friends 
from the various localities of the State. 
That night there was a thorough prep- 
aration inside of the Fort for receiving 
all those foolish enough to undertake 
the rescue. Every ingress tothe rooms 
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was well barricaded, and behind them 
were field-pieces in numbers, while a 
large force of Vigilantes was on duty 
inside. To the outsider all was as usual, 
but inside it was warlike. There would 
have been a lively time that night had 
any attempt at rescue been made. There 
was general relief when daylight came, 
not from any fear of the outcome, but 
that the Committee was saved the sac- 
rifice of life. 

On July 24 Martin Bulger, who had 
been shipped to the Islands, returned. 
his was in defiance of the order of 
shipment. He was at once seized by 
the Vigilantes and incarcerated in the 
Fort. The question as to what punish- 
ment should be meted out to him for 
daring to disobey the orders was a live 
one, which Bulger soon settled by as- 
suring the Committee that his destina- 
tion was New York, and that it was only 
possible to get there via San Francisco. 
Ample evidence was furnished to sub- 
stantiate this, and he was generously 
escorted to the Panama steamer, and 
allowed to continue his journey. 

This same day, (July 24th,) about 3 
Pp. M., another unfortunate affair took 
place,—the killing of Dr. Randall, by 
Joseph Hetherington. To this murder 
I came near being an eye-witness, being 
within half a block. At the first crack 
of the pistol several parties, who were 
in advance, rushed into the St. Nicholas, 
on Sansome Street, near Sacramento, 
and, taking in the situation, captured 
Hetherington, who, in a second of time, 
was surrounded by Vigilantes and con- 
veyed to their quarters. Hetherington’s 
trial was at once entered upon. Wit- 
nesses were examined, and a verdict of 
willful murder entered against him. 
Sentence of death was at once passed. 
Philander Brace had had his trial and 
sentence. The 29th day of July was set 
for the execution of both Brace and 
Hetherington. Of this they had due 
notice. On the morning of the 29th a 
gallows was erected on Davis Street, 
near Sacramento. 
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That the execution was to take place 
in the afternoon was generally known 
throughout the city, and in consequence 
every available space commanding a 
view was densely packed. Several com- 
panies of cavalry and some two thous- 
and Vigilantes were under arms. In 
due time Hetherington and Brace, under 
guard, were conveyed in separate car- 
riages to the gallows, which they as- 
cended. Hetherington was resigned, 
self possessed, and made an acceptable 
forgiving speech ; while Brace was defi- 
ant, boisterous, and offensive. It took 
about twenty minutes to conclude all, 
when both, at the tap of the Vigilance 
bell, died, with hardly a_ struggle. 
Brace’s record was bad. For Hether- 
ington there was some sympathy, but 
all had to yield to the unbending decree 
of the time. 

This execution over, the Committee 
resumed the trial of Terry, which had 
been going on for some time, but de- 
ferred on account of the murder of Doc- 
tor Randall and trial of Hetherington. 
Hopkins had now sufficiently recovered 
to be considered out of all danger, and 
this fact made it easier to determine 
Terry’s case. 





CHARLES DOANE, 
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Terry had now been closely confined 
in the Vigilance rooms for nearly six 
weeks, worrying over his uncertain fate, 
deprived of his accustomed comforts, 
and in the atmosphere of so many 
bristling bayonets, and as he felt, sur- 
rounded by such large numbers of ene- 
mies, to say nothing of having his 
chivalric pride humbled, all of which to 
him had been a very severe punishment 
and went far toward justifying his re- 
lease by the Committee,—as it was now 
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of August Terry was informed of this 
decision, and arrangements were at once 
made for his departnre. Terry, still 
fearing the vengeance of his enemies, 
considered it safer to seek quarters on 
the United States warship John Adams, 
then anchored in the harbor. This he 
did in the small hours of the morning 
by means of asmall boat. On the same 
day he embarked for Sacramento on the 
regular steamer. 

This liberation of Terry, to a very 
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considered in justice should be done. 
This decision of the Executive was held 
in abeyance until acted upon by the 
Committee of Delegates, which body 
was composed of three from each com- 
pany. 

The aggregate number of those who 
assembled to determine this question, 
including the Executive, was one hun- 
dred and fifteen. After an exchange 
of ideas, and a due consideration of all 
the facts, it was decided that Terry 
should now be liberated. On the 7th 


PAUL. 


large number of the Committee, was a 
satisfactory conclusion ; but had Hop- 
kins died, no power then at hand could 
have saved him, though it was loudly 
asserted that if the decision was to 
hang him, San Francisco would be laid 
in ashes. Terry was not without friends, 
even in the Committee. He always had 
and would have friends. He was a man 
of dignified and autocratic bearing, with 
naturally kind and manly instincts. He 
ardently loved his friends, and as strong- 
ly hated his enemies. As “like begets 
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like,” each was in theextreme. He was 
a man all could understand ; there was 
no secretiveness or deceit in his charac- 
ter. Daring and fearless, he was his 
own great enemy and destroyer. He 
was passionate toa fault; and but for 
his lack of balance in this respect, and 
his false ideas of chivalry, which kept 
dragging him down in public estimation 
as fast as his abilities conld elevate him, 
he would have been one of the brilliant 
lights of the Pacific Coast. 

As a finale to Judge Terry, I wish to 
say, that after his release, and for the 
many years he lived afterwards, I do not 
think any one ever heard him speak 
offensively of the Committee. He had 
had time to reflect calmly on the causes 
which brought it forth. He realized the 
good it had accomplished ; he deplored 
his own rash act, and appreciated the 
fairness of his trial, and its results, all 
tending to cause him to overlook the 
past. 

The release of Terry, when known by 
the body of the Committee, met the dis- 
approval of some, although sanctioned 
by the joint action of the Executive and 
Delegates. So breezy was the talk, 
that a general meeting was called bya 
number of dissenters, to meet in a large 
room near the Committee’s quarters. 
About one thousand out of the six thous- 
and members of the Committee at- 
tended this meeting. many out of curi- 
osity. The writer was one. Several 
speeches, condemnatory of the release 
of Terry, had been made, when entered 
President Coleman. Mounting a tem- 
porary platform, he asked, and was 
granted, permission to address the as- 
semblage. This he did in an earnest 
manner, justifying the release of Terry. 
The conclusion of this meeting was a 
confirmation of the acts of the Execu- 
tive and Delegates. 

_ This slight riffle was the only sign of 
discord in the Committee, from the 
beginning to the ending, and this was 
more the effervescence of hatred to 
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Terry, outside of Vigilance questions, 
and yet it was a riffle which yielded to 
justice, rather than passion or revenge. 

It is proper to state that,in the various 
trials, different members were called 
upon to prosecute and defend those on 
trial. Casey and Cora were defended 
by Thomas J. L. Smiley; Brace and 
Hetherington, by H. M. Hale; David S. 
Terry was prosecuted by C. J. Demps- 
ter and Thomas J. L. Smiley, and was 
defended by Myers F. Truett. In the 
trials the endeavor was, always, to see 
that a fair verdict was awarded, every 
opportunity being offered and given to 
have all evidence on either side fairly 
presented. 

The rooms were now freed of prison- 
ers, and the political atmosphere seemed 
sufficiently clear to justify adjournment, 
which was set for the 18th of August, 
at which time a review and parade of 
all the forces of the Committee of Vigi- 
lance would take place. 

Heretofore the name of William T. 
Coleman and the Committee of Vigi- 
lance were synonymous terms in the 
minds of the public ; and while I do not 
wish to detract one iota of praise from 
Coleman,— for he was my schoolmate, 
and friend for fifty years,—yet it is due 
others to say that his strength and force 
in the Committee was not only indi- 
vidual, but much was gathered from 
the intellectual, financial, and moral 
strength of the men who surrounded 
and supported him. Coleman was bold, 
yet the Executive as a whole was bolder 
still. 

It is but proper | should here append 
the names of this renowned Executive, 
and did space allow it I would add the 
names of every one of the six thousand 
members, for to each is due equal honor 
in having filled, in one way or another, 
his special duty in the regeneration of 
San Francisco and the State, and that 
without price,—not only this, but at a 
sacrifice of time and money. All con- 
sidered, it was a magnificent example of 
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individual sacrifice for the public good, 
and all honor for the men who stood so 
manfully for principle. The General 
Committee was mainly of the business 
element,—the best men of every pur- 
suit,—the wealth, intelligence, and dash, 
of this live period. On the roll of the 
Vigilantes can be found the names of 
those who since have filled about every 
office of honor and trust, of both City 
and State governments, from governor 
down. 

As I throw my eye upon the many 
familiar names, | cannot repress a sigh, 
as the whisper comes—“ He zs dead!” 
It is safe to say that eighty per ceni of 
this loyal band have passed to the “ far- 
off shores of the great unknown.” 

The following are the names of the 
Executive of the Committee of Vig- 
ilance : 


*Wwe. T. COLEMAN........... President 
Tuos. J. L. Smivey.... Vice-President 
*G. D. L. FARWELL. .2d Vice-President 
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*IsaAac BLUXOME............ Secretary 
*Cuas. LUDLOW...... Asst. Secretary 
BUGRS GRAVID 6 6 ios cits Treasurer 
*Wme. MEYER........ Asst. Treasurer 
*CHARLES DoANE.... Grand Marshal 
BE. J. BOMER. «00.200: Chief of Police 





*Gillespie, C. V. 
*Hutchings, U. P. 
*Hale, H. M. 
*Jessup, B. M. 
*Labott, H. J. 
*Manroe, J. P. 
*Nutting, Calvin 
Osgood, G. K. 
*Page, F. W. 
*Rogers, W. H. 
Reynolds, W. T. 
Tillinghast, W. H. 
Thompson, S. T. 
*Thompson, W. T. 
*Truett, Myers F. 
*Ward, Geo. R. 


*Dead. 


Arrington, Wm. 
Arrington, N. O. 
*Britton, J. W. 
Burns, A. M. 
Bassange, L. 
*Brown, A. S. 
*Case, Chas. L. 
Crary, O. B. 
Dempster, C. J. 
*Dows, James 
*Dellessert, E. 
Emery, G. S. 
Flint, E. P. 
*Fish, G. H. 
*Grisar, Emil 
*Goddard, E. B. 
*Gorham, E. 
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All of the above were members of the 
Executive, yet they were not all mem- 
bers at the same time, as some )ft the 
State, or were absent on business. The 
Executive at all times consisted of thirty 
members. 

As preliminary to the parade, the fol- 
lowing from the 7rue Californian is 
appropriate and to the point. 

The ceremonies of this day, let it be remembered, 

eare not intended for idle pomp or useless display. 
The armed men, who by thousands will parade our 
streets, do not come forth to participate, for the pur- 
pose of showing themselves to the gazers of high and 
low degree, and for exciting wonder in the minds of 
the populace. Some purer, deeper, and stronger 
motive will be operative to induce the merchant to 
leave his store-house, the mechanic his shop, the 
student his office, and unite in this vast processign 
of freemen, whose long lines will reach from suburb 
to suburb, The 18th of August is the pub- 
lic recognition of the happy deliverance from the 
turmoil of a war, which has been raging for five 
years, between a plundered, oppressed, and patient 
people on the one side, and a band of organized 
villains on the other. 

The 18th came, the day opening fairly 
pleasant. By general understanding, it 
was to be a gaia day. All business was 
suspended, and all the schools closed. 
Arches, wreaths, and floral decorations, 
werein profusion. The stars and stripes 
and flags of all nations floated from 
many prominent points. 

Along the line of march, which was 
a long one, the streets were densely 
packed with men, women, and children. 
By 10 A. M., the companies began to 
gather into Third Street, the place for 
general preparation and review. It was 
noon before all were in position, the 
array being fully a mile in length, as 
there were about five thousand men in 
line. After review by the Executive, 
the order of “ Forward, march,” was 
given, and the body moved in the fol- 
Jowing order :— 


Grand Marshal, Charles Doane, 
and Aids. 
Mounted Brass Band. 
Artillery, 12 mounted pieces (decorated 
with flowers.) 


Col. Thos. D. Johns. 

Lt. Col. I. D. Curtis, Major R. B. Ham- 
mond. 

Company A, 4 field pieces, Capt. M. 
Huxley. 

Company B, 4 field pieces, Capt. Richet. 

Company C, 4 field pieces, Capt. Behr- 
nes. 

Company D, 6 field pieces, Capt. I. H. 
Hasley. 

Each drawn by two, four, or six horses. 

A representation of Fort Gunnybags on 
wheels, drawn by four bays, from the 
head of which Union Jacks were fly- 
ing. From five port-holes, guns were 
protruding, while the inside was filled 
with bristling bayonets. 

The Stars and Stripes. 

The Executive Committee on horse- 

back. 
Band. 

Major Frank Baker. 

Company C and A, mounted Light Dra- 
goons, Capt. Brandt. 

Company B, mounted Light Dragoons, 
Capt. I. Seawell Reed. 

Band. 

Medical Staff, 45 members, wearing 
badges. 

Executive Committee of 1851, with ban- 
ner, decorated with flowers. 

Brass Band. 
Infantry Companies. 
Ist REGIMENT. 
Col. J. N. Olney, Lieut. Col. J. S. Ellis, 
Major J. A. Clark. 

A, Citizens’ Guard, Capt. Watson, Lt. 
W. C. Allen. 

B, Citizens’ Guard, Capt. A. L. Loring, 
Lieut. W. H. Watson. 

C, Citizens’ Guard, Capt. H. L. Twiggs, 
Lieut. John Conner. 

D, Citizens’ Guard, Capt. J. V. McClure, 
Lieut. John Kurtz. 

Executive Guard, Capt. I. M. Taylor, 
Lieut. Joseph H. Atkinson. 

Company 3, Artillery, Capt. J. Gavett, 
Lieut. J. C. Barrell. 

Company 7,Capt.Geo. Hossefros, Lieut. 
A. Klopenstein. 
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Company 2, Riflemen, Capt. W. L. 
Parks. 

Pistol Company, Capt. E. B. Gibbs, 
Lieut. Washington Bartlett. 

2D REGIMENT. 
Colonel J. B. Badger. 

Vigilant Guards, Capt. W. L. Dotz, 
Lieut. G. W. Clark. 

Company 12, Capt. C. G. Bailey, Lieut. 
J. H. Josslyn. 

King’s Guard, Capt. W. Godfrey, Lieut. 
C. E. Kane. 

Pioneer Guards, Capt. Giles H. Gray, 
Lieut. C. D. Cushman. 

Coleman Guards, Capt. C. R. Bond, 
Lieut. S. Pillsbury. 

Doane Guards, Capt. Geo. Gates, Lieut. 
C. H. Webb. 

Company 9, Capt. I. Woods. 

3D REGIMENT. 
Col. Henry S. Fitch, Lieut. Col. C. 
Clapp, Major Geo. Hager. 
Company 13, Capt. E. J. Smith, Lieut. 
F. G. Litle. 

Company 14, Capt. W. E. Keys, Lieut. 
S. Durance. 

Company 15, Capt. Wm. Wess, Lieut. 
J. D. Carroll. 

Company 16, Capt. B. F. Bryan, Lieut. 
J. A. Baldwin. 

Company 18, ¢Capt. P. W. Shepton, 
Lieut. S. Striker. 

Company 19, Capt. R. H. Bennett, 
Lieut. S. Solomon. 

American Guards, Capt. S.Gutte, Lieut. 
H. Law. 

Independent Wallace, Capt. C. E. S. 
McDonald, Lieut. John Marshall. 

Company 10, Capt. Clark, Lieut. John 
Wightman. 

Band. 
4TH REGIMENT. 

Col. G. F. Lippitt, Lt. Col. J. D. G. 
Quirk, Major Vallesque. 

Company 25, French Legion, Capt. 
Sauffregnon, Lieut. F. Bedhomme. 
Company 28, French Legion, Capt. L. 

A. Armand, Lieut. L. H. Metzer. 
Arrington Guards, Capt. W. H. Ballen, 
Lieut. B. C. Howard. 


Company 27, Capt. C. H. Gough, Lieut. 
S. Loop. 

Brutus, Capt. J. C. Folger, Lieut. S. A. 
Aiken. 

Company 21, Capt. J. Milback, Lieut. J. 
S. Maiers. 

Company 23, Capt. J. F. Little, Lieut. J. 
Duprey. 

Company 29, Capt. Harrison, Lieut. J. 
L. Bivens. 

Company 30, Capt. W. O. Smith, Lieut. 
H. M. Willis. 

Vigilance Police. 

Chief R. B. Wallace; 1st Lieut., J. L. 
Durkee; 21 Lieut., J. W. Sayward, 
3d Lieut., Ira Brooks; 4th Lieut. Jos. 
Capprice. 

‘The various companies ranged from 
50 to135 men. Thetwo French Legions 
numbered 275 men. 

Every regiment carried the stars and 
stripes. In movement, the companies 
were in platoons of from 10 to I5 
abreast. 

The route was down Market to Mont- 
gomery, to Clay, to Stockton, to Vallejo, 
to Poweil, to Washington, to Kearny, 
to California, to Sansome, to Clay, to 
Front, to Sacramento, to the Vigilance 
rooms. 

Along the line of march, windows 
and porticos were filled with women and 
children, who, with waving handker- 
chiefs, and flowers, gave evidence of 
their appreciation ; while from the mul- 
titude that packed the sidewalks, cheer 
after cheer rent the air, altogether giv- 
ing a conscious satisfaction for the sac- 
rifices made. Thereare, no doubt, many 
of the children of that day, men and 
women of the present, who remember 
the parade of the Vigilantes. 

Flowers from fair hands were show- 
ered in profusion ; some thirty bouquets 
were thrown into Fort Gunnybags alone, 
and about every musket was decorated 
with a floral offering. 

On Stockton Street, then the aristo- 
cratic part of the city, was suspended a 
beautiful Horal wreath, which, as Pres- 
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ident Coleman, at the head of the Ex- 
ecutive, rode beneath, was dexterously 
dropped over his head and upon his 
shoulders. This tribute to the Execu- 
tive was one of the pleasing events of 
the day. 

Arriving at the Vigilance rooms and 
special armories the Committee ceased 
its labors ; and thus the Vigilance Com- 
mittee ended, save the necessary bus- 
iness of closing up its affairs. 

Speaking of the parade, the Bulletin 
said : — 

It was a magnificent spectacle,—sublime in itself 
as a popular demonstration, and even more sublime 
in its moral influence. It was the embodiment of 
popular power confidently bestowed and faithfully 
executed. 


Thus all laid down their arms, untar- 
nished by selfish aims. As a remem- 
brance, each member was privileged to 
receive an elegantly engraved certificate 
of membership. Many of these are, no 
doubt, still in existence. To look upon 
jt in these quiet later days makes the 
blood of the old Vigilante warm anew, 
and his eyes flash with fire, as his mind 
reverts to those stirring and turbulent 
times. 

On the 224 and 23d of August the 
rooms of the Committee and Fort Gun- 
nybags, with all its array of arms, were 
thrown open for public inspection, and 
visited by a vast number of men, women, 
and children. 

And thus I close the narrative of the 
main features of this formidable popu- 
lar uprising, which culminated in the 
execution of four persons, the deporta- 
tion of some sixteen offenders, with no- 
tices “to leave,” etc., to double this 
number,and the volunteer fleeing “from 
the wrath to come ”’ of several hundred 
suspects. Purity of politics, security for 
business, justice for law, and peace for 
society, were now established, and the 
city and State redeemed from the rule 
of ballot-box stuffers, murderers, and 
thieves. 

The fact that the work of the Com- 
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mittee of Vigilance was approved by 
nine tenths of the people of the State, 
should be enough to have it receive the 
good will of the present and future gen- 
erations. Viewed in the light of today, 
it seems an inspiration, that the hand 
of a Higher Power wielded its destinies 
in the saving of human life. It stands 
as a splendid model; its good work 
made a deep impression for a quarter 
of a century, and its echo is still in the 
present. 

The American people want nothing 
better than American laws, properly re- 
spected and administered; but when 
they are not, then let it be clearly un- 
derstood that in the people rests the 
higher law, and that they have the 
patriotism and bravery to support it. 

There are two institutions they will 
ever maintain, let the consequences be 
what they may. One is an wusullied 
Ballot Box, and the other, the Pud/ic 
School System, untrameled by dogmas, 
—the first as the cornerstone of our lib- 
erty ; the other, the intellectual, patri- 
otic, and social advancement of the ris- 
ing generation, of all nationalities and 
all religions. For the maintenance of 
these all over this broad land of liberty 
there is a deep yet silent whisper, that 
says, “ Hands off ”—and any unwarrant- 
ed interference at any time may fan this 
meaning whisper into a cyclone. 

The American people are done with 
trifling. These sacred rights must be 
preserved at any cost, they may be 
trampled upon for a time, but that time 
only makes the storm the stronger when . 
it bursts. What has been in the past 
may be in the future. Guard well the 
citadels of Liberty and Progress and 
falter not when duty calls. 

No community need fear the uprising 
of its intelligent element. Danger is 
only with ignorance. An intelligent 
people are hard to move beyond the 
limits of prescribed law; but when pa 
tience ceases to correct glaring wrongs, 
and the people do move, then they will 
















unmistakably correct the evil. This is 
the unwritten law in American blood. 
It gave us our freedom, and it will main- 
tain it. Evil-doers should ever remem- 
ber, as Lamartine says, “ There are 
storms on the seas of men as terrible as 
those of the ocean.” 

God forbid that ever on this Coast 
again, loyalty to American institutions 
should call for the tap of the Vigilance 
bell, or the duplication of this Com- 
mittee. But should there ever arise the 
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necessity, may the new generation step 
forward in all its manhood, as resolute in 
purpose, as pure in desire, as invincible 
in strength, as just in action, as consid- 
erate for the country’s honor, as the 
ever memorable Committee of Vig- 
ilance of 1856. 
Almarin B. Paul} 


Original No. yo, on Reorganization No. 436. 

1The OVERLAND desires to exprees its thanks to Mr. 
Chas. J. King, son of James King of Wm., for the use 
of alarge amount of material relating to Vigilance days. 
Most of the illustrations of this series have been made 
from originals in his unique file of early day publications. 





THE DECLINE OF THE MISSION INDIANS. I. 


EVEN priests of the Fran- 
ciscan Order recently 
came from Mexico, and 
have found an asylum 
in the long-since aban- 
doned and time-de- 
stroyed mission build- 
ing of San Luis Rey, 

near Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia. They brought with them a num- 
ber of boys to be educated for the priest- 
hood, and to be returned to Mexico. 
Owing to government restrictions, col- 
leges of the Franciscan Order are not 
permitted in Mexico, and so the wily 


- padres have come to America, the land 


of much freedom of thought, where they 
have established a Franciscan College. 
They have returned, to the land from 
which they drove the Jesuits more than 
a century ago, and have asked and re- 
ceived an asylum from the Order they 
superseded. There isa restriction, how- 
ever, in the Papal decree, that the Fran- 
ciscans shall claim no jurisdiction in 
this diocese, spiritual or temporal, except 
to educate priests for another vineyard. 


WAS IT THE FAULT OF THE PADRES? 


The old mission building, “ magnifi- 
cent in its ruin,” which received its first 
shock during the great earthquake of 
1812, and its second by the seculariza- 
tion act of the Spanish Cortes, is being 
repaired, and it is the aim of the fathers 
to restore it to its original grandeur,— 
the finest mission building in California. 
To this end, the fathers are backed by 
a “ Pious Fund of $10,000, contributed 
by wealthy Catholics in Mexico, and a 
number of jewels, given to them by Mex- 
ican ladies whose religious zeal seems to 
have overshad owed their vanity. 

Mexico furnished priests for Califor- 
nia, and now the mission system is to be 
reversed, with the probabilty that the 
still unsettled “ mission question ” will 
be renewed. It still lingers in disputed 
titles to what is known as mission lands, 
mostly prosecuted by Indians, —de- 
scendants of the neophytes who created 
the wealth of the missions, and who, at 
their secularization, were driven away as 
cattle to the mountains,—and savagery. 

Our American lawyers seem not to 
have understood, or perhaps did not 
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wish to understand, that the laws of 
the Indies, which governed the Spanish 
colonies, recognized the inherent right 
of the Indians to the lands. In found- 
ing the missions of the Californias, the 
lands were not taken from the Indians, 
and no title was. vested in the Church. 
Spain intended the Missions to aid in 
colonization, and so expressed its policy 
when permission was granted the first 
band of priests. to accompany the mili- 
tary expedition. It was also decreed, 
that, after a mission had been in exist- 
ence ten years, the Indians having been 
“reduced” and Christianized, that the 
mission itself should be “ reduced” toa 
pueblo (or town), and that the mission- 
aries should “go to some other wilder- 
ness, where their labors would be more 
needed.” 

The Spanish government held that 
ten years was sufficient time for civiliz- 
ing and Christianizing the Indians, and 
after that had been done the padres 
should go farther in the wilderness to 
make other converts ; something on the 
style of pioneers who settle a wilderness, 
and on the advance of civilization, or 
when the first note of a piano is heard, 
they move further into the wilds. 

The missions of Lower California had 
been established about fifty years. 
About one fourth of the 30,000 Indians 
had been “subjected” to the Church 
authority, and but few, if any, had 
been converted, judging from the num- 
erous insurrections reported. The la- 
bor of the Indians had constructed the 
buildings, they tilled the ground, tended 
the herds, made the wines, and repeated 
prayers which they did not understand, 
and perhaps did not wish to. They were 
flogged into submission, and flogged 
when they failed to attend mass. When- 
ever they had an opportunity, they 
united with other Indians not yet re- 
duced to mental and bodily slavery, and 
rebelled. Spain being frequently called 
upon for soldiers to put down the up- 
risings, grew tired of the expense and 
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annoyance, and as the Jesuits were then 
in bad odor with the government, in 
consequence of a discovered conspiracy, 
they were banished from the country 
and itscolonies. It is believed that the 
Franciscan Order had a hand in it, for 
they were in readiness with the exact 
number of padres to take the places of 
those expelled as soon as the order was 
issued. The same vessel that brought 
the Franciscans over took back the de- 
posed Jesuits, who were scattered..to 
the four corners of the earth, from 
whence they came. 

As before stated, with the first Span- 
ish military expedition the Franciscans 
gained permission to extend their mis- 
sions to Alta (Upper) California — the 
present State of California. In a few 
years they had founded a chain of twen- 
ty-one missions, covering the entire.coast 
line of the territory of Alta California, 
a distance of about 700 miles. As their 
object was to “ reduce ” and Christianize 
the Indians, they must locate their mis 
sion church where there were the most 
Indians. The Indians had located in 
the most fertile valleys of the country, 
where fish and game were abundant, and 
on these rancherias the fathers built 
their mission churches. The peaceable 
Indians, among whom no warlike weap- 
ons were found, were “reduced” by the 
Spanish soldiers,— about half a dozen 
soldiers being attached to each mission. 
They were under the command of,the 
priest, and the system of civilizing these 
Indians was little short of barbarism. 
They’ were hunted down by the soldiers 
and caught with a riata, whence they 
were brought to the mission, flogged, 
and baptized. They were then consid- 
ered as neophytes, and not knowing the 
significance of this forced conversion, 
and still clinging to the belief of their 
ancestors, they ran away on the first 
opportunity, to be again hunted down as 
slaves, and flogged as were negro slaves. 
But, with this difference: however bad- 
ly a negro slave may have been treated, 
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he was never flogged into changing a 
religious belief. Attached to each mis- 
sion is a dungeon, where neophytes were 
imprisoned, put in stocks, and starved 
into a change of belief,—to renounce 
their fetich and worship the God of the 
pale face. These dungeons of inquisition 
are pointed out to inquisitive tourists, 
but it will never be known how much of 
suffering and torture was endured in 
those gloomy adobe walls by the untu- 
tored Indians, who knew not why they 
were punished. 

The “mission fathers’”’ have been 
credited by superficial writers with great 
foresight in selecting the most valued 
lands and eligible locations for their mis- 
sions. The facts are as above stated, 
although not generally known, that the 
padres simply located wherever they 
found the greatest settlement of Indians. 
Without the consent of these Indians 
they occupied their lands, made them 
build the mission churches, and finally 
subjugated them, and made them culti- 
vate the mission lands, or lands wrested 
from the Indians, whose title was ac- 
knowledged by the laws of Spain. It 
was never intended by the Spanish gov- 
ernment that the missions should be 
permanent, or that the churches should 
have any property in the lands. Had it 
been, the mission authorities would have 
been given royal grants for lands, as were 
given to colonizing parties and individ- 
ual pioneers. These grants read that 
the lands should be located where they 
may not interfere with “the rights of 
others.” The padres preferred to locate 
upon lands occupied by Indians, and 
thereby interfered with the rights of 
others. They could not have received a 
grant to locate Indian lands, consequent- 
ly they had none; and furthermore, the 
rules of their Order prohibited them 
from owning property, excepting the 
necessary church building. As it was, 
they claimed and were in virtual posses- 
sion of the entire coast line,— each mis- 
sion claiming the land intervening to the 


land claimed by the adjoining mission. 
Thus the peaceable Indians were dis- 
possessed of their lands, and those who 
could not be subdued fled to the moun- 
tain range and joined the savage tribes. 

The Indians were more civilized and 
peaceable at the time of the arrival of 
the missionaries than they were at the 
time of the secularization of the mis- 
sions a half century later. Of the 50,000 
Indians then in California, only about 
one fifth of that number had been 
brought under the subjection of the 
church ; and whatever of conversion to 
the new faith there may have been was 
dispelled almost immediately after the 
secularization order went into effect, for 
the dispersal of the Indians followed. 
Immediately on returning to their vil- 
lages or ranches they built their estufas, 
and renewed the worship of their fe- 
tiches. But the large majority in the 
mountains, who were not peaceable 
when the padres came, and refused to 
become so, were only subjected by the 
tide of immigration that flowed in years 
ifter the missions had ceased, in search 
of gold. These Indian wars were bit- 
ter, made more so by the revenge of 
the red man for the enslavement of his 
brothers by the missionaries. 

It is not generally known why the 
missions were secularized. Spain was 
tolerant, in permitting them to exist so 
long as temporal powers, which is ow- 
ing probably to the great distance and 
slow communication at that time. The 
priests had built up large temporalities, 
—petty kingdoms, surrounded by their 
soldiery, each having from 500 to 3,000 
Indian laborers, thousands of cattle, 
horses, vineyards, orchards, and other 
sources which gave to the churches an 
income ranging from ten thousand dol- 
lars to fifty thousand dollarsa year. All 
this was the result of Indian labor, for 
which the Indians received their food, 
which was very plain, and their clothing, 
which was as limited as the other was 
meager. Instead of being Christian- 
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ized and prepared for citizenship, the 
Indians had been degraded into slaves. 
Instead of being educated, they were 
only taught to repeat a ritual in a me- 
chanical manner, whose signification 
they could not understand. 

The better class of colonists revolted 
at this treatment, especially at the 
numerous expeditions of conquest. Fre- 
quently, a priest led a cavalcade of sol- 
diers in araid upon an Indian rancheria, 
and proved himself to be an expert in 
lassooing Indians, when they were 
brought to the missions for conversion. 
These missionary raids were frequently 
followed by an Indian uprising, or an 
attack by the hostile mountain Indians. 
This turbulent condition of affairs being 
frequently reported to the Spanish gov- 
ernment, that power finally awoke to 
the conclusion that, as the Jesuits had 
accomplished nothing in Lower Califor- 
nia after more than half acentury’s labor, 
and that as the Franciscans had been 
equally unsuccessful in the same length 
of time, the missions might as wel] be 
secularized, or reduced to mere secular 
institutions. The famous secularization 
act was decreed in 1813, and Spain also 
changed her policy of colonization from 
that of the missions, by sending out 
companies with grants. 

This act, little understood, divested 
the Church of all temporal power, gave 
one half of the lands and other property 
held by the missions to the Indians who 
had created the wealth, and confiscated 
the remaining half to the government. 
The church building, with its ornaments, 
and necessary grounds, limited to about 
twelve acres, was allotted to each mis- 
sion, and held to be sufficient for all re- 
ligious purposes. Reducing the priests 
from rulers of small principalities to 
mere curates,—shorn of all power and 
property, and reduced to a few acres and 
a small garden,—was a sad blow, which 
even their supposed humility could not 
brook. The act further provided, that 
the Indians who had created this wealth 


should be entitled to one-half of the 
accumulated property,—the result of a 
half century of slavery. But neither the 
Indians nor the government received 
any portion of this profit, which seems 
not to have been treasured up. 

The secession of Mexico, however, 
prevented the act from taking imme- 
diate effect, and after Mexico gained 
her independence, in 1821, she permitted 
the missions to exist as before. But 
after a little more than ten years’ pro- 
bation, she came to the same conclusion 
as the mother country,—that the mis- 
sion system was a failure, so far as the 
attempt to Christianize and make citi- 
zens of the Indians was concerned ; if, 
indeed, it was the intention of the fath- 
ers to atrenipt to fit them for citizen- 
ship, which is certainly not shown by 
their works. 

The Mexican Congress passed the 
celebrated secularization dunda in 1833, 
and sent soldiers and civilians to take 
possession of the property. A revolu- 
tion followed, mainly incited by the 
priests, who were loth to surrender their 
large powers and immense estates. 
Mexican revolutions are not celebrated 
for blood-letting,—the casualties usually 
result from accidents. The governor 
who attempted to enforce the law was 
however deposed, and himself and con- 
vict soldiers were returned to Mexico. 
The Indians were promised their free- 
dom if they would fight in the cause of 
the missions,—their slavery being thus 
acknowledged by the men who needed 
their assistance. Some of the Indians 
were armed, and in readiness to fight for 
the Church which held them in bond- 
age, but the revolution was virtually a 
peaceful one. The Indians, however, 
were not liberated. They had been 
promised their freedom by the Mexican 
revolutionists if they would fight against 
Spain, but were told that as there was 
no fighting in California the promise 
was void. 

In a year or two another attempt was 
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made to enforce the law, and the In- 
dians, having in mind these broken 
promises, refused to defend the mis- 
sions, and the padres were deposed. 
During these few years the wily padres 
evidently divined the inevitable, and 
had been laying up treasures in their 
distant homes in Spain, by shipping 
sacks of silver and gold where it might 
not corrupt the confiscating government 
officials. 

These shipments were made in casks 
of olives, and in leathern sacks partly 
filled with tallow, so as not to excite 
suspicion. Though Spain was the prime 
mover of the secularization, the padres 
were royalists, and refused to take the 
oath of allegiance to the Mexican gov- 
ernment. Some of the more trouble- 
some were ordered out of the country, 
but they refused to go, and the priest 
in charge of San Gabriel went so far as 
to fortify the building with an iron rail- 
ing as a fort, to resist authority. 

Their hatred was so intense against 
the Mexican government, and they were 
so unjust toward the Indians who had 
performed the only labor at the mis- 
sions, that with their own hands they 
uprooted the vines, let the rich wines 
run to waste, and turned the cattle and 
horses astray. The Indians had an un- 
doubted right to a share of the prop- 
erty for which they had so long labored, 
and in equity, the government, per- 
haps, had rights for the rental of lands. 
The few Indians that still remained 
around the missions were actually made 
to go into the fields and vineyards, and 
plow up the growing seeds and vines, 
and cut down the fruit trees. A greater 
act of vandalism is not known, even in 
a country occupied by a hostile army. 
Yet the property of these unfortunate 
peons was ruthlessly destroyed, because 
the friars who had fattened upon their 
labors could no longer enslave them. 
Sentimentalists have spilled a great deal 
of ink in writing of the supposed injus- 
tice of the secularization of the Cal- 
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ifornia Missions. The causes that led 
to this just act are little known, even 
in California ; and none are more inter- 
ested in keeping them from the light of 
history than the native Californians, or 
Mexicans, whose ancestors also enslaved 
the Indians, and who are indebted to 
unpaid Indian labor for the property 
they now hold. 

True, the example was set by the mis- 
sion fathers, and the Spaniard and the 
Mexican joined in the “reduction” of 
the Indians. Whena rancher wanted 
laborers, he organized an expedition 
against the Indian rancherias, and 
brought in the required number as cap- 
tive slaves. 

What the friars did not succeed in 
destroying, the mayor-domos, or admin- 
istrators, frittered away in a very sus- 
picious manner. An officer, styled 
mayor-domo, was placed in charge of 
each of the missions. In most instances 
they were so ignorant that they could 
neither read, nor write their names. 
These were but the tools of more de- 
signing men. In some instances the 
mayor-domo was in Office for revenue 
only. Asarule, noaccounts were kept 
of the revenues of the mission, or of the 
cattle or horses. If a friend wanted a 
few horses, a hundred head of beef cat- 
tle, or a few casks of wine, they were 
loaned to him, and of course never paid 
for or returned. When the authorities 
demanded a showing, the mayor-domo 
would indifferently reply that the cattle 
were killed for food for the Indians, 
and that the horses ran away to the 
mountains. Perhaps a friend or relative 
of the Governor had borrowed from the 
mission, and he generally accepted the 
excuses. In a few years, when the es- 
tates were settled, nothing was found,— 
everything had been borrowed or sold 
to men who could not now pay — some- 
what as lawyers of the present day are 
too much accustomed todo. The build- 


ings were left. These were sold at what 
may be called a ruinous sacrifice. 
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San Luis Rey Mission building, the 
finest in the territory, which cost about 
$50,000, (counting peons’ wages, which 
were not paid,) was sold at $1100. A 
brother of the Governor bought it. San 
Juan Mission, worth about $25,000, (had 
the labor been paid for,) was bid in by a 
brother-in-law to the Governor for $900. 
The same extremely low prices and col- 
lusion of the mission ring prevailed at 
the sale of the other mission buildings 
and grounds. The purchasers became 
very wealthy, because villages at once 
sprung up on the mission grounds and 
vicinity. 

The Mexican government received a 
small] pittance, and the Indians did not 
receive anything whatever. Those who 
had been given small tracts of land 
around the mission buildings, with the 
view of becoming citizens, were dispos- 
sessed and enslaved by the Mexicans, 
or fled to the mountains and lapsed into 
an uncivilized condition worse than 
when found by the missionaries. 

The work of the missionary fathers 
left no lasting effect,—except the brok- 
en spirit of the stoic Indian. The civ- 
ilizing and Christianizing spirit which 
it was supposed they would impart had 
no perceptible effect on the succeeding 
generation of Indians. It had no effect 
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on those whom they had under their 
charge, for no sooner had they been de- 
posed, than the Indian fled from the 
mission as if fromaslave prison. What- 
ever of civilization or Christianity may 
have been instilled into him was lost 
almost before the padres had got well 
out of the country. After more than a 
half century’s work in California, sur- 
rounded by civilization, though some- 
what crude, the missionaries failed to 
plant lasting germs of Christianity, and 
all that remains is a few ruins of those 
buildings,—monuments of the injustice 
done tothe Indians. The work of the 
friars does not begin to compare with 
the civilization the ancient native races 
of Mexico and Peru achieved for them- 
selves. Had the California Indian not 
been deprived of his liberty, and had 
not his proud spirit been broken by the 
lash, he would doubtless have become 
civilized, when Christianity would nat- 
urally have followed. 

The California Indians are more do- 
cile than any other tribes. They are the 
most peaceful, and archzological his- 
tory shows that they were not warlike. 
Had the friars been divested of temporal 
power, these Indians would undoubtedly 
have become Christianized, and perhaps 
not have been robbed of their lands. 

J. M. Scantand. 


(Zo be continued in January number by E, P. Clark.) 
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FAMOUS CALIFORNIANS OF OTHER DAYS. 


WHEN the fever which had accom- 
panied the discovery of gold in Califor- 
nia had been somewhat allayed, wild 
excitement and hap-hazard procedure 
gave place to system, and the organizers 
of a new commonwealth stepped to the 
front. There were plenty of capable 
men. The attraction exercised by Calli- 
fornia affected all grades of society, 
from the rough and rugged, the coarse 
and illiterate, to the refined, highly cul- 
tured, and intellectual. The majority 
of the great immigration was crazed 
with the sacra fames, and thought of 
little else but adding to the metallic 
dust-heap; but there were among its 
numbers men whose aims extended be- 
yond the acquisition of wealth; who, 
ambitious of fame, came to California 
as to a new battle-ground offering ex- 
ceptional opportunities. The eyes of 
the world were directed to it, and wide 
would be the celebrity of men who made 
themselves prominent in its arena. 
Many of these aspirants for honor had 
already made for themselves high reputa- 
tions before they moved hither, and it is 
of a few of these that we would speak. 

No time during the organization of 
the State was more momentous in its 
possibilities than what may be termed 
the Broderick-Gwin period. Both these 
men were champions, — the former of 
the anti-slavery cause, the latter of the 
Southern “ chivalry ” and its pro-slavery 
doctrines, Each, supported by his con- 
victions, engaged in the political war 
with unflagging energy, bringing into 
play all his talent, cunning, and tenacity. 
Though destined to become antagonists, 
their antecedents were as different as 
were their political creeds. The one, of 
humble origin, with no opportunities of 
acquiring culture, was entirely self-edu- 
cated ; the other, of a good and well-to- 


do family, had received a classical train- 
ing, and had successfully studied law 
and medicine. 

David Colbert Broderick was the son 
of a skillful stone-cutter, and was born 
in Kilkenny, Ireland, in 1820. His father, 
being selected by an American govern- 
ment agent to execute the decorative 
work in the interior of the Capitol at 
Washington, came with his family to the 
United States, and his son David there- 
upon began to learn the,art of stone- 
cutting. What education the lad re- 
ceived was very rudimental, and on the 
removal of the family to New York and 
the death of his father shortly afterward, 
David was apprenticed to a stone-cutter. 
He soon lost his mother, and thence- 
forth his lot was cast among the rude 
and muscular. A thirst for knowledge 
kept him looking about for an occupa- 
tion which would afford him more time 
for reading and study. During this pe- 
riod of his life he read much and studied 
deeply all important political and social 
questions. By the time he was twenty 
one years of age, he had made himself a 
thorough politician, and was consulted 
on the management of political cam- 
paigns. He obtained a position in the 
New York Custom House, and in 1845 
was made president of the convention 
assembled for the purpose of forming a 
new charter for the city. In 1846 he 
was nominated for Congressman, and 
was defeated by a small majority. Be- 
ing renominated in 1848, he declined to 
run ; and early in 1849 he left New York 
and proceeded to California, where he 
arrived in June, in poverty and ill health. 
Coined money being scarce in San Fran- 
cisco at that time, he formed a company 
with some friends to coin gold, and so 
great were the profits that he soon re- 
plenished his empty purse, sold out the 
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business in the autumn of the same 
year, and returned to politics. Hence- 
forward his career belongs to the history 
of California. 

Broderick, though almost as tall as 
Gwin, was not so broad or heavy ; but 
he possessed an extremely muscular and 
active frame, and was a clever athlete 
and pugilist. His perseverance in self- 
education was remarkable. As he ad- 
vanced in his studies and came more in 
contact with men of culture, he shook 
off, to agreat extent, that crust of coarse- 
ness which had attached itself to him 
under the condition and associations of 
his youth. His mental qualities were 
of a superior order, and these combined 
with his energy, perseverance, and ynde- 
viating march on the political course 
which he entered, made him a formid- 
able opponent. 

Both Broderick and Gwin were un- 
compromising Democrats, but when a 
distinction began to be made between 
the Northern and the Southern men of 
that party, Gwin became the leader of 
the pro-slavery faction in California and 
Broderick that of the anti-slavery. The 
warfare was conducted with extreme 
bitterness on both sides, intensified by 
the fact that it was plebeian pitted 
against patrician. 

In 1851, Broderick having been pre- 
viously elected to fill the vacancy in the 
first State legislature, caused by the 
resignation of Nathaniel Burnett, was 
elected president of the Senate. Then 
he studied law with his customary ardor, 
was admitted to the bar, and became 
clerk of the Supreme Court. Having 
successfully manipulated the re-election 
of Governor Bigler in 1853, he sought 
his own election to the United States 
Senate to succeed Gwin in 1855; the 
latter having been sent to Congress as 
senator from California in 1849, with 
General Frémont as his colleague. In 
this he was unsuccessful. In 1855 the 
senatorial contest began again, and 
though Gwin obtained a majority of 


votes he fell short of the requisite num- 
ber—fifty-six—to secure his re-élection, 
and his seat remained vacant in the 
United States Senate. During these 
contests neither faction flinched at any 
means that seemed conducive to success. 
Ballot-box stuffing, bribery, threats, the 
protection of armed guards to prevent 
kidnapping,—all such practices were in 
vogue. 

In 1857, however, an arrangement 
was made between Broderick and Gwin, 
by which, on January 9th of that year, 
Broderick was elected United States 
Senator, to succeed John B. Weller, and 
on the 13th Gwin was elected to succeed 
himself. 

This compromise, instead of smooth- 
ing matters, irritated both factions, and 
evoked the most rancorous feelings. 
At Washington, Broderick met with 
bitter disappointment ; the Federal pat- 
ronage was not distributed according to 
his expectations, while there was a de- 
cided feeling of unfriendliness toward 
him in the Democratic Senate at the 
capital. In California his enemies be- 
came more numerous and more power- 
ful. Inthe United States Senate, during 
the Kansas question, he ranged him- 
self on the side of Stephen A. Douglas, 
who stood out for a free constitution for 
Kansas. Broderick spoke fearlessly,— 
ay, imprudently,—denouncing in bitter 
terms President Buchanan’s action, and 
indignantly proclaiming against the 
forcing of the Lecompton Constitution 
on the people of Kansas. His invective 
and action at Washington was con- 
demned by the California Legislature 
of 1858, which was strongly on the side 
of the Lecomptonites, the chivalry, and 
Gwin. 

Another gubernatorial election took 
place in 1859, and Broderick returned 
to California to organize the Anti-Le- 
compton wing of the Democratic party. 
The campaign was conspicuous for per- 
sonal affronts and acrimonious attacks. 
The end was drawing near. 
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In June, David S. Terry, one of the 
judges on the Supreme Bench, who, in 
the days of the Vigilance Committee 
had been sustained by Broderick, said 
in convention that it was the banner of 
the black Douglas, whose name was 
Frederick, not Stephen, that Broderick 
followed. . 

While seated at breakfast in the In- 
ternational Hotel, San Francisco, Brod- 
erick next morning read Terry’s speech. 
Indignant at such ingratitude, he re 
marked that he had always upheld Terry 
as the only honest man on the bench, 
but he now revoked his opinion. Oppo- 
site him sat D. W. Perley, a friend of 
Terry’s, a miserable little jackal. He 
took up Broderick’s words, challenged 
him, and was promptly refused a hostile 
meeting, for several good reasons. 
Broderick, however, gave it to be under- 
stood that when the election was over 
he would be ready to meet any of his 
enemies. This was in June. 

The campaign proceeded, but after 
this affair the insults and affronts be- 
came more offensive. On September 
7th the election took place, and the 
chivalry were triumphant. On the fol- 
lowing day, Terry, who had nursed his 
ire, resigned his position on the Supreme 
Bench, and challenged Broderick to 
mortal combat for remarks made nearly 
three months before. The meeting 
took place in San Mateo County, at a 
spot about ten miles from San Francis- 
co. The weapons used were hair-trigger 
pistols. When the word was given, 
Broderick’s pistol went off as he was 
raising it, the bullet striking the ground 
a few feet in front of his antagonist. 
Immediately afterward Terry’s bullet 
struck him in the breast. 

“The shot is not mortal,’ exclaimed 
the determined man-killer, “I have 
struck two inches to the right.”’ 

But it was mortal, and after lingering 
for three days at the house of Leonidas 
Haskell, at Black Point, Broderick 
breathed his last. 
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William McKendree Gwin was born 
in Sumner County, Tennessee, October 
gth, 1805. His father was an eminent 
minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, who had been chaplain in the 
army of General Andrew Jackson, and 
enjoyed for many years the intimate 
friendship of that victor over the Eng- 
lish. The son, having finished an ex- 
tended course of education in all English 
branches, mathematics, and the ancient 
classics, studied law in Gallatin, Ten- 
nessee; but the medical profession being 
more to his liking, he abandoned the 
bar and took a medical degree at Tran- 
sylvania University, Kentucky, in 1828. 
For several years he practised in Clin- 
ton, «Mississippi, but in 1833, having 
been appointed by President Jackson 
United States marshal for the district 
of Mississippi; he left the profession 
never to resume it. In 1840, he was 
elected to Congress, where he was an 
adherent of J.C. Calhoun. He declined 
re-nomination on account of pecuniary 
embarrassment, and President Polk ap- 
pointed him superintendent of the new 
Custom House at New Orleans, in 1847. 
Gwin resigned this position on the elec- 
tion of Taylor to the presidential chair, 
and removed to California, where he 
arrived June 4th, 1849. 

In person, Gwin was tall, powerful, 
and well proportioned, of robust and 
somewhat heavy physique. His head 
was massive, his face animated and 
wearing an expression of strength of 
mind, his mouth indicating great firm- 
ness of character. This imposing pres- 
ence, supported by mental vigor and 
acuteness, and by the refinement and 
resources acquired bya thorough edu- 
cation perseveringly and faithfully pur- 
sued, rendered him singularly fit to be- 
come the champion of any cause that he 
might espouse, while his unflinching 
fidelity and persistency precluded the 
possibility of his abandoning it. 

' California is greatly indebted to Doc- 
tor Gwin for the active services which he 
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rendered in her behalf. He took an en- 
ergetic part in the formation of the State 
government, and was a member of the 
Convention held in Monterey, Septem- 
ber, 1849, to frame a Constitution. As 
United States Senator he secured for 
California the establishment of the mint, 
the survey of the Pacific Coast, a navy 
yard and station, and carried through the 
Senate a bill providing for a line of 
steamers between China, Japan, and San 
Francisco, via the Sandwich Islands. He 
was an earnest advocate for the annex- 
ation of those islands, and the extension 
of United States territory southward. 
He firmly believed that the slave-hold- 
ing States could establish an independ- 
ent government, and in 1860 had the 
boldness to say in the Senate: “The 
Northern States are laboring under a 
delusion if they think that the Southern 
States cannot separate from them, eith- 
er violently or peaceably,— violently if 
necessary.” 

At the breaking out of the Civil War 
Doctor Gwin, while on his voyage from 
California to the Eastern States in 1861, 
was arrested on the steamer at Panama 
by order of General Sumner, conveyed 
under guard across the Isthmus, and 
thence to New York, General Sumner 
being a passenger on the same vessel. 
The charge against him was that of dis 
loyalty. With him were arrested Cal- 
houn Benham, brother-in-law of George 
D. Prentice,— the famous editor of the 
Louisville /ourna/,—and J. L. Brent, 
both of whom afterward became officers 
of some distinction in the Confederate 
army. The three “suspects” were im- 
prisoned in Fort Lafayette, New York 
Harbor, where they remained in durance 
for some weeks. Meantime Mr. Pren- 
tice was exerting his influence in their 
behalf. Going to Washington he so per- 
sistently advocated their cause that he 
secured their unconditional release. 

Some time after his release Doctor 
Gwin ran the blockade to the South, 
where he remained for a year or more on 
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his plantation in Mississippi. During 
this period he had no official connection 
with the Confederacy, and in 1863 we 
find him in Paris, for the purpose of pro- 
moting a scheme which he had formed 
for the colonization of Sonora. This 
project of his was greatly misunderstood 
at the time, and for long years after- 
ward, it being often charged against 
Doctor Gwin that the scheme was in- 
tended to supply a refuge for Southern- 
ers, which would at the same time be a 
menace to the United States Govern- 
ment. Mr. Evan J. Coleman, his son-in- 
law, published, however, in several num- 
bers of the OVERLAND MONTHLY, for 
1891, a mass of correspondence bearing 
on the subject, the impartial perusal of 
which Jeads to the conviction that Gwin’s 
plan had for its object the repairing of 
his fortune, and not the planting of a 
magazine of menace against his country. 
It must be borne in mind that his for- 
tune was greatly shattered by the Civil 
War, and that he was always, to the day 
of his death, a man of great and grand 
projects. Space does not admit of enter- 
ing into particulars, but it may be stated 
that the Duke de Morny and the Em- 
peror Napoleon viewed the scheme with 
enthusiastic favor. The position of the 
French in Mexico, however, was not 
such as to give much assurance of its 
realization; and though Doctor Gwin 
visited Mexico in 1864, provided with a 
letter from the Emperor to Marshal Ba- 
zaine, that General gave him no encour- 
agement. On his return from Paris, in 
the .winter of 1864-65, he found De 
Morny on his death-bed. In the latter 
year he again went to Mexico, and pur- 
sued his project to its final rest. Then 
he traveled into Texas, where, soon after 
his arrival, he was arrested by order of 
President Johnson, conveyed under 
guard to New Orleans, and imprisoned 
in Fort Jackson. In that unhealthy 
place he was confined for nearly eight 
months before he was released. He 
now turned his steps to California, 
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where he took up his permanent resi- 
dence, being provided with an ample in- 
come from a fine mining property which 
was developed by the perseverance and 
energy of his son William. He died 
September 3d, 1885. 

In the history of California, Doctor 
Gwin will ever occupy a conspicuous 
place. His energy of character and in- 
tegrity of purpose were alike promi- 
nent. During his residence in Wash- 
ington, assisted by his charming and 
talented wife, he entertained in a sump- 
tuous style, extending his hospitality 
without distinction of political creeds. 
His residence, in fact, became a neutral 
ground, on which opponents met and 
amicably discussed their differences, 
while the entertainments which he pro- 
vided were famous for their magnifi- 
cence. Mrs. Gwin resides in San Fran- 
cisco with her daughters, Mrs. Evan J. 
Coleman and Miss Carrie Gwin. Doc- 
tor Gwin’s son, William M. Gwin, Jr., at 
present United States Shipping Com- 
missioner, married a Miss Maynard of 
an old and distinguished Virginia fam- 
ily, and is the father of four children, 
so that California’s first Senator to Con- 
gress is well represented by descend- 
ants in the land of his adoption. 

It was during the period of the excit- 
ing struggle between the pro- and anti- 
slavery parties, that Henry Stuart 
Foote appeared in California. Lawyer, 
politician, and literateur, Foote had 
already won renown before he turned 
his steps hitherward. He was born in 
Fauquier County, Virginia, February 
28th, 1804, and after having graduated 
at Washington College, Lexington, in 
the same State, before he had attained 
his nineteenth year, took up the study 
of law with great assiduity. In 1822 
he was admitted to the bar, and at once 
entered into practice of his profession. 
He soon began to display his literary 
taste as also his political views, and 
having removed to Tuscumbia, Ala- 
bama, in 1824, he there edited a Demo- 


cratic paper. ‘Two years later he went 
to Jackson, Mississippi, where he estab- 
lished himself, and rapidly acquired an 
extensive practice. In 1827 he was 
united in marriage to Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Col. Wm. Winter and Catharine 
Stark Washington. He was equally 
conspicuous and active in the political 
field, the results of which were that he 
was made presidential elector in 1844, 
and was chosen United States Senator 
as a Unionist in 1847. His senatorial 
career was marked by the energetic 
part which he took in the compromise 
measures of 1850. He was a leader in 
all the great measures of the times and 
his judgment was eagerly sought and 
accepted by his colleagues and associ- 
ates, among whom were such honored 
names as Webster, Clay and Cass. 

Foote’s fiery soul, and the never-back- 
down factor of his character, brought 
him into frequent collision with his 
political opponents, and he fought a 
number of duels. Indeed, perhaps no 
member of Congress ever obtained 
greater notoriety than he, as a defender 
of his principles and honor by practical 
appeals to the Code. And yet, with all 
his prompt readiness to give or receive 
a challenge, his lack of skill with the 
pistol was as notorious as his courage. 
His antagonist might always reasona- 
bly consider that he himself occupied 
the safest position on the field. S. S. 
Prentiss, whom he twice engaged in 
mortal combat, on one occasion, when 
they had taken their positions, observ- 
ing that some boys had climbed a neigh- 
boring tree in order to see the duel, 
warned them that they were in danger, 
telling them that “the Governor shoots 
very wide.” 

Senator Foote was a singularly loyal 
supporter of the Union, and in the au- 
tumn of 1852 he resigned his seat in the 
Senate, in order to canvass his State 
for the position of Governor. Having 
driven Gen. Quitman from the field, 
he found himself opposed by Jefferson 
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Davis. His campaign was successful, 
and he was elected over the future 
President of the Confederate States. 
Having served one term as Governor, 
he left Mississippi, and proceeded to 
California, where he arrived in 1854. 
When Governor Foote established 
himself in our State he was in the 
prime of life, vigorous, energetic, and 
capable of great endurance. Owing to 
long experience, contact with eminent 
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in height, of graceful mien and gentle- 
manly demeanor. His quick, light, 
springy step proclaimed his physical 
and mental activity, while his finely 
shaped forehead and well developed 
head told of the great potential energy 
of his intellect. Honorable and upright 
in all his dealings, consistent from first 
to last in his fixed political principles, 
and void of fear in advancing them, the 
new-comer brought to California an en- 


HON, HENRY S. FOOTE, 


men, and his keen power of observa- 
tion, he possessed a deep knowledge of 
human affairs, human character, and 
human tendencies. His talents were of 
a high order, and whether as lawyer, 
politician, or orator, he was equally 
conspicuous and popular in the sphere 
of his labor. His personal appearance, 
as well remembered by old Califor- 
nians, was that of a slightly-built, active, 
intellectual man, about five feet eight 
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viable reputation, gained by sterling 
merit and brilliant talents. 

The ex-Governor soon won much per- 
sonal popularity, yet he did not attain 
that success in the political field which 
had attended his efforts elsewhere. This 
was chiefly owing to splits in the Dem- 
ocratic party, and desertion from the 
ranks of the Know Nothing faction, to 
which he had attached himself. At 
the opening of the year 1856, Governor 








DAVID COLBERT BRODERICK. 


Foote had good prospect of being elect- 
ed United States Sen- 
ator, to succeed Gwin, 
by the Know Nothing 


Legislature. There 
were three candidates 


for the seat, the ex-Gov- 
ernor’s competitor be- 
ing E. C. Marshall, also 
a Democrat, and H. A. 
Crabb, of San Joaquin. 
Both Broderick and 
Gwin used their best ef- 
forts to prevent an elec- 
tion. Foote had been 
nominated in caucus, 
but when the motion 
for a joint convention 
on the senatorial elec- 
tion was made in the 
State Senate, it was de- 
feated by Wilson Flint, 
Democrat, whose action. 
in the matter was taken 
on the ground that 
Foote was a pro-slavery 
politician. The conse- 
quence was that there 
was no election, to the 
great disgust of the 
Know Nothing Party, 
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which, it may be remarked, enjoyed but 
a brief existence in California. 

After this failure to secure a seat in 
Congress as Senator from California, 
Governor Foote debated in his mind 
whether he should remain in the State 
or remove to Texas, where he had con- 
siderable landed interests. If he re- 
mained in California, two careers were 
open to him; he could devote himself 
to the practice of his profession, or to 
politics. Whatever may have been the 
influencing motives which determined 
his future course, he discarded all three 
propositions and decided to return to 
Mississippi, whither he went in 1858, 
establishing himself at Vicksburg, where 
he practiced law. He was present at 
the Southern Convention held at Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, in May, 1859, and stren- 
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uously opposed disunion. When that 
momentous question began to be seri- 
ously agitated, hoping to influence the 
impetuous current of public sentiment, 
he removed to Tennessee, established 
his home at Nashville, and became the 


denounce measures which he disap- 
proved in such bold language as did 
Foote. But Foote was perfectly intrepid, 
and was a sword in the side of the Con- 
federate President. He earnestly advo- 
cated acceptance of the terms offered by 
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eloquent protagonist in the cause of non- 
secession, 

In spite, however, of his world-known 
feelings on the subject of disunion, he 
was subsequently elected to the Confed- 
erate Congress, and during no period of 
his life did he more signalize himself 
than while occupying that seat. His 
courageous opposition to Jefferson Da- 
vis made him famous; probably no other 
man in the house would have dared to 


President Lincoln, and finally vehement- 
ly opposed continuance of the war. 
After the conclusion of the war Gov- 
ernor Foote resided for some time in the 
city of Washington. There he supported 
the administration of President Grant 
who, in 1876, made him Superintendent 
of the United States Mint at New Or- 
leans, which office he held until shortly 
before his death, which occurred May 
20th, 1880. Although he had nearly 
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reached his eightieth year, his constitu- 
tion was still vigorous. His life’ was 
shortened, however, by an accident. Ris- 
ing suddenly one day from his chair, he 
struck his head violently against the or- 
namental point of achandelier. He did 
not long survive the injury received. 
He returned to his home at Nashville, 
where he shortly afterward died. 

Although his residence in California 
was neither permanent nor even long, 
Foote was a prominent promoter of her 
welfare. While in Congress as Senator 
from Mississippi, he devoted himself to 
the interests ot the newly acquired 
country, and earnestly labored in behalf 
of its admission into the Union asa 
State. 

He gave expression to his literary 
taste and ability by the publication of 
several works of considerable merit, be- 
sides being a constant contributor to 
leading newspapers. During his busy 
life he managed to find time to use his 
pen in other than legal and _ political 
lines. In 1841 he published two volumes 
entitled, “Texas and the Texans”’; his 
work, “The War of the Rebellion, or 
Scyllaand Charybdis,” appeared in 1866; 
“Bench and Bar of the South and 
Southwest,” in 1876. Besides these he 
left an interesting book of “ Personal 
Reminiscences.” 

Governor Foote had a numerous 
family, and is worthily represented on 
the Pacific Coast in talent and character 
by his immediate descendants, who 
occupy positions of honor and distinc- 
tion. Four daughters and three sons 
are still living, namely, Mrs. Jane W. 
Martin, wife of the Hon. J. West Mar- 
tin, ex-Mayor of Oakland, President of 
the Union Savings Bank of Oakland, 
and a Regent of the University of Cali- 
fornia; Mrs. Annie Stewart, wife of 
Senator William M. Stewart, of Nevada; 
Mrs. Aldrich, widow of the late Judge 
Louis Aldrich; Mrs. Arabella Wood ; 
— the surviving sons are Judge Henry 
S. Foote, of San Francisco; Hon. W. 
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W. Foote, ex-Railroad Commissioner, 
and a prominent candidate in the late 
fight at Sacramento for United States 
Senatorial honors, who was an officer 
in the Civil War, now residing in Oak- 
land ; and Mr. M. M. Foote, of San Fran- 
cisco. Another son, now deceased, Rom- 
illy, who served through the Civil War, 
on the staff of Gen. Buckner, was prom- 
inent in Idaho politica, and like his fa- 
ther in California, missed an electlon to 
Congress from that State by one vote. 

Foremost among the crusaders who 
bore the banner of education to Califor- 
nia was Doctor Henry Durant, who may 
be justly called the father of the State 
University. 

Henry Durant was born at Acton, 
Middlesex County, New Hampshire, 
June 18th, 1802, and was brought up on 
a farm until he was tweive years old. 
At that age he lost his father, but was 
provided with the means of education 
by friends, who placed him in Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass. In 1823 he 
entered Yale College, and graduated in 
1827. Having studied theology he be- 
came a Congregational clergyman, and 
was the pastor of a church for sixteen 
years. The cause of education had been 
dear to him even in early life, and re- 
garding California as a land in which 
his services would be exceptionally val- 
uable during its infancy, he turned his 
course thitherward, and landed at San 
Francisco in May, 1853. 

At this time Doctor Durant was over 
fifty years of age, vigorous and enthus- 
iastic, with a mind rich in the wealth of 
experience, and ripe in power of thought. 
Courteous and gentlemanly in demeanor, 
unobtrusive yet impressive in all his 
course of action, he was singularly suc- 
cessful in winning attention, and in car- 
rying out to a prosperous issue the pro- 
jects to which he devoted his energy 
and abilities. 

One montn after his arrival in Cal- 
ifornia he opened a private school in 
Oakland for the education of young 
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men. He began with three pupils only, 
and with one hundred and fifty dollars 
a month to pay for rent of the building, 
and an equal sum as wages to a man 
and his wife to take charge of it, for the 
first few months the receipts were not 
sufficient to meet current expenses. But 
faith and perseverance prevailed ; the 
germ of the future University of Cal- 
ifornia survived its first struggles for 
existence, and Doctor Durant began to 
put in shape his plan to found a college. 
Having gained popularity by the care 
which he exercised over his pupils, and 
having interested enlightened and in- 
fluential men in the cause, he succeeded 
in obtaining, April 13, 1855, a charter 
granted by the Legislature for the in- 
corporation of the “ College of Califor- 
nia, situated in the city of Oakland.” 
The trustees of the newly founded in- 
stitution, in spite of the squatter troub- 
les existing at that time in Oakland, 
obtained possession of four blocks of 
land on Twelfth Street for its site. 
This site was selected by Doctor Du- 
rant, and it was owing to his presence of 
mind and judicious address toa large 
crowd of “jumpers,” who were on the 
point of taking possession of all unoc- 
cupied land in Oakland, that it was se- 
cured. ; 

At the start the undertaking was em- 
barrassed by pecuniary difficulties, but 
these were overcome, and the college 
grew in number of pupils, professors, 
and buildings, under the able manage- 
ment of Doctor Durant, who was made 
president of the institution. 

The trustees of the college secured 
160 acres of land at Berkeley, with the 
view of removing their institution. This 
tract had been chosen by Doctor Du- 
rant as its future permanent site, and 
he now exerted himself to have the col- 
lege merged with the State institution 
newly provided for by Congressional 
grant. On October gth, 1867, resolu- 
tions were passed, offering to donate 
and convey to the State Board of Di- 
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rectors of the Agricultural, Mining, and 
Mechanical Arts College the 160 acres 
of land above mentioned, in the earnest 
hope and confident expectation that the 
State of California would forthwith or- 
ganize upon the site a University of 
California, to include a College of Mines, 
a College of Civil Engineering, a Col- 
lege of Mechanics, a College of Agri- 
culture, and an Academical College,— 
all of the same grade, and with courses 
of instruction equal to those of Eastern 
colleges. The offer was accepted, and 
Doctor Durant’s ardent wish was ac- 
complished. The old college was dis- 
incorporated and made part of the new 
institution, which was organized in 1868. 

For two years Doctor Durant held 
the position of President of the new 
university. But his advanced years made 
him unable to cope with the arduous 
requirements of those early days, when 
the University had to fight its way, so 
he resigned his position. The people 
of Oakland elected him their Mayor, in 
March, 1873. In the following year they 
again complimented him by re-electing 
him. But his days were numbered, and 
he did not live to serve out his term. 
He died January 22d, 1875. 

In contrast with the life of peaceful 
industry passed by Doctor Durant, was 
the career of Colonel Jack Hays, the 
Texan Ranger, who distinguished him- 
self in border warfare and the war with 
Mexico. 

John Coffee Hays was raised on afarm 
in Wilson County, Tennessee, being 
born there in 1817. Atthe age of eigh- 
teen he migrated to Texas, where, dur- 
ing the struggle of that Mexican prov- 
ince for independence, he served with 
distinction in the military campaign 
conducted by General Sam Houston, 
being noted for his bravery and strat- 
egy. After the termination of that con- 
flict Hays was placed in command of 
the small regular force that was shortly 
afterward organized and became known 
to fameas the “ Texan Rangers.”” Many 
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were the desperate fights in which he 
was engaged with the fierce Comanches 
and border Indians, and innumerable 
were the perils which he encountered. 
He was the first to supply an armed 
force with Colt’s revolver and use it in 
battle. 

The Indian mode of warfare in those 
early days was to draw their enemy’s fire 
and then sweep down upon them like a 
whirlwind, plying their bows and using 
their long spears with deadly effect. So 
cautious were they in this respect, that 
they soon distinguished the - double- 
barreled gun when it was brought into 
use, and only approached when they 
were sure that such weapons had been 
emptied. On the first occasion when 
Hays and his Rangers, armed with the 
revolver, met a band on the war-path, 
they allowed their fire to be liberally 
drawn,and then the Indians charged with 
exultant cries. But when the revolver 
was brought into play at close quarters, 
the panic that ensued was absolute, and 
the destruction of the Indians complete. 

When John Audubon, son of the cel- 
ebrated ornithologist, was making his 
zoological examination in Texas, Col- 
onel Hays supplied him with an armed 
escort and a faithful Indian guide, Black 
Beaver by name, a Delaware and noted 
hunter and frontiersman. The man of 
science and the man of nature became 
great friends, and the affection of Black 
Beaver for Audubon was deep. Their 
parting was a sorrowful one, and the 
latter was wont to narrate that when he 
rode away his Indian friend seated him- 
self on a rock, and, with his elbows on 
his knees, buried his face in his hands. 
As Audubon turned from time to time 
on his saddle to wave adieu, the same 
mournful figure, without change of atti- 
tude, met his eye ; and as he passed out 
of sight that lone living picture was 
still silhouetted in the distance. 

During Taylor’s campaign on the Rio 
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Grande, Hays was Colonel of the First 
Texan Regiment, the nucleus of which 
was formed of veteran Rangers. All 
through the campaign the regiment dis- 
tinguished itself,—particularly at Mon- 
terey, at the storming of Fort Soldado, 
and the stronghold known as the Bish- 
op’s Palace. Led by Hays and Walker, 
two hundred Texans, under cover of a 
thick mist, at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing of September 22d, 1846, scaled the 
almost perpendicular cliff of the Cerro 
del Obispado, drove the Mexicans from 
that point, and were instrumental in the 
capture of the fort beyond, by their de- 
structive fire upon the flanks of the en- 
emy, as they made a formidable sally 
against the small force opposed to them. 

When the war was ended, Hays 
crossed the plains and came to Califor- 
nia, arriving in San Francisco in 1849. 
In 1850 he was elected sheriff of that 
city by a great majority, over Colonel 
Bryant. Bryant was a wealthy man, 
and spared no expense to secure the 


position, but the fame of his competitor, 
opportunely supported by a wonderful 
exhibition of horsemanship in the plaza, 


gained the favor of the people. Hays 
was the first sheriff in San Francisco, 
and held the office for four years. In 
1853 he was appointed United States 
Surveyor-General by President Pierce. 
Colonel Hays was of medium height 
and slightly built, but an extremely ac- 
tive and wiry man. He was temperate, 
quiet, modest, and unobtrusive, but 
would stand no trifling. In California 
he never had an enemy, and in Texas 
even the “roughs ” of those early days 
in which he figured, accustomed as they 
were to express themselves in harsh and 
unmitigated terms, never spoke of Hays 
but in languageofrespect During the 
latter part of his life he resided on his 
farm, situated in the foothills of Oak- 
land Township, where he made for him- 
self a beautiful home, until his death. 


J.J. Peatfield. 
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THE BLAZED TRAIL AT MONTEREY. 
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waa TMI has not obliterated an old 
Indian trail back of Monterey; 
that leads from the mountains 
to the sea. The blazed scars 
on the trees are nearly over- 
grown, but wood-choppers and 
boys keep the path itself well 
— wore. 

It is out of the way of the summer 
visitors, but the view along its course 
would well repay the long walk over it 
-—the sea with the graceful sweep of its 
horse-shoe beach, the pine-clad moun- 
tains, and the quaint old town nestling 
at their feet. Truly it was an Arcadia 
in which the Indians lived ; no need to 
labor; no tilling of the soil ; woods alive 
with game, and full of fruit and nuts ; 
sea stocked with fish, and around and 
above all a perpetual Indian summer. 

Perhaps over this old trail the swift 
messenger sped to carry the news of 
the Spanish galleon in the harbor, and 
over it his fellows may have crowded 
to watch in breathless silence and curi- 
osity the landing of the priests. These 
Indians were of a friendly nature. The 
priests were not obliged to overcome 
the flesh before reaching the spirit. 

The baptism of a few women and 
children was consummated first, and, 
finding no harm came of it, others fol- 
lowed. The first months were put to 
studying the Indian tongue and gaining 
their friendship. The sacred rite of 
baptism became so frequent that some 
way of distinguishing them became ne- 
cessary. One day all were called to the 
chapel, and received a slit ear. As they 
departed to their mountain homes, with 
the marks of the cross upon the brow, 
andthe bleeding and mutilated ear, each 
had a sense of outrage in his heart, not 
unlike a wounded animal that seeks sol- 
itude until recovered. 


The time being ripe for the building 
of the mission church, the priests began 
by setting the women to excavating for 
the vaults and cellars, their only imple- 
ments being clam-shells. A dungeon 
was also dug for the punishment of the 
refractory. From the exhaustive nature 
of this work as it progressed, it too often 
proved the tomb of many of these will- 
ing and faithful creatures. 

History speaks of one priest who, hav- 
ing some feeling of youth and cheerful- 
ness in his nature, laughed, danced, and 
sang to amuse the Indians while teach- 
ing them to mould the adobe bricks for 
the walls of the church. He “was re- 
proved for his levity,” and the Indians 
were punished severely in various ways 
if a certain number were not made each 
day. When the heavy beams were re- 
quired to support the roof, the priests 
selected the largest trees, growing far up 
the mountain side. The labor of getting 
them down to the church was enormous. 
To represent the holy trinity, three In- 
dians only were allowed to carry these 
beams at a time; fresh relays of three 
were at short distances apart onthe trail. 
Notwithstanding this, the unwonted la- 
bor and the terrible strain on the undis- 
ciplined Indians caused many to drop 
from exhaustion and die by the wayside. 
At the end of each day’s work the priests 
would go over the trail, and the dead hav- 
ing scarred ears were interred accord- 
ing tothe ceremonies of the church,— 
the others were buried where they lay. 
There is an old saying often used by 
the priests of this religion, in excuse of 
their many inquisitions, viz: “ The end 
justifies the means.” This is a bit of 
the unwritten — but none the less true 
— history of the building of the mission 
churches. Are they monuments to 


Christianity, or to martyred lives ? 
Kate P. Sieghold. 
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TAKING TOLL. 


“T THINK you’re very rude indeed, to stop my going by, 
And threaten me such dreadful things if I should even try. 
I really, truly, don’t believe you mean a word you say,— 
So please to stand aside, sir, and let me go my way.” 
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‘Don't grieve yourself so, pretty one, for just one little kiss; 

You surely ought to render toll in such a place as this,— 

And if you knew the happiness you’ve given me, why then 

It might be you would turn around, and come right back again.”’ 
Charles S. Greene. 





THE MOUNTAIN STREAM. 


YOSEMITE, 


ETERNAL Chorister, O sylvan stream! 

Thy harmonies, like evening lullabies, 
Compose my soul into a waking dream 

Of endless summer with untroubled skies,— 
Where, far removed from glooms and sensuous strife, 
I catch the glories of a higher life. 

‘Tis near, I hear thy ripples’ monotone, 
A vesper plaint for this dim forest tract ; 
And far, the trumpets of thy cataract 

Blown loudly by uneven lips of stone. 

Who by thy banks could ever feel alone, 
Or worldly ears and thoughts material keep, 

Whether at rest where languorous shade is thrown, 
Or threading tangled thickets on the steep? 

Welbur G. Zeigler. 
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JAPANESE SPINNING SONG. 


Tue sun, Amatseru, rolls o’erhead, 

A wheel whose spokes are rays of light, 
And drags the lazy, smiling earth 

Through summer days of slow delight. 

Gay birds and insects twirl in air, 

Or dip the lake to hurrying rings; 
While underneath the cherry trees, 

Sweet Noshi spins her silk and sings :— 


“Hyak-u! Hyak-u! Whirr and circle, 
Dizzy wheel that draws the silk, 
At your edge a rim is growing, 
Fine as sunshine, white as milk; 
. Floating in the bow] beside me, 
Oval cocoons dance and reel, 
As from each a fairy fiber 
Glistens upward to the wheel.” 


Hvyak-u! Hyak-u! Whirr and circle, 
While the spinner lightly bends, 
Forward, backward, twisting, twirling 
Broken thread and flying ends. 
Suddenly the bowl grows placid, 
Each cocoon drifts brown and bare. 
Ah! the merry wheel has robbed them 
Strand by strand of treasure rare! 


Hyak-u! Hyak-u! Check the circle, 
Slip the wreath of silk away, 

Coil and bind its glistening softness, 
Hang it where the breezes play, 

Store it in the lacquered casket, 
Made such treasures to conceal,— 

Then again for song and spinning,— 
Dip the cocoon! turn the wheel ! 
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Mary MeNetl Scott. 
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The machinaery, 
so called, of an elec- 
tion which ougnt to 
move with the ut- 
most celerity, sim- 
plicity, and ease 
would seem to be 
more intricate than 
the machinery of a 
modern man-of- 
war, and harder to 
handle than Keel- 
ey’s motor. To a 
voter of average in- 
telligence, it does not appear a more difficult thing 
for a party of chosen citizens to count his ballot than 
it did for him to vote it. 

The most generous minded man in the world, 
regardless of party, can arrive at but one conclu- 
sion in regard to the intelligence, if not the honesty, 
of the election-board of his precinct, when he knows 
that it has taken four days or a week to count the 
suffrages of three hundred voters, with numerous re- 
ounts that vary one from one another by ninety ora 
hundred votes. The idea suggests itself, that a party 
of American school-boys could do better, or would 
be abandoned by their teachers as impossible. The 
most intricate set of bank or counting-house books 
in the city are playthings compared to the election 
machinery, of this civilized, educated country. Why 
is this? Is it because the law-makers cannot invent 
a system that contains some of the practicality of 
their own business affairs ; is it because the election- 
boards, clerks, et cetera, are ignoramuses, or is it 
hecause some are dishonest ? 

Every state or national election furnishes the daily 
press with column after column of sensational news 

n re ballot-box stuffing, false counts, waylaying of 
ballots, robbing safes, and ‘‘ repeaters.” Ifa country, 
like an individual, learns anything by experience, 
and wishes to profit thereby, it would seem that a 
entury and more of national life ought to simplify 
and purify the ballot. 

It would seem, however, that all that is taught 
the American politician by experience is, how to be 
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more adroit in evading the meaning of the law and 
the chances of detection. 


The election in this State, which occurred on 
November 6th,— and at this date, November 17th, 
has not been fully decided,— furnished much meat 
for mental digestion. 

The Registrar of Election of the City is accused 
by the Press of trying to break into the vault, where 
the ballots are supposed to be in safe keeping ; a 
prominent candidate for sheriff asserts, and is backed 
up by numerous affidavits, that he was counted out ; 
would-be voters have been arrested, who give their 
residence as a leading hotel in the city. Investiga- 
tion proved that the rooms indicated as their dom- 
icils were hallways, closets, and wardrobes, num- 
bered with chalk. 

Some of the testimony in Judge Wallace’s Court 
is worth preserving : 


“T received information from a person connected 
with the Registrar's office,” said the witness, ‘‘ that 
a number of stuffers were in the Baldwin Hotel. I 
went to the Registrar’s office and verified the list. 
I then went to the hotel about 7 or 8 o’clock in the 
evening, and saw Mr. Gilmore on duty. Wanting 
to learn if the persons registered were in the hotel, 
I sent up cards. I forget the names of these peo- 
ple, but one was a longshoreman by occupation, the 
other a= auctioneer. 

“Gilmore told me the gentlemen were there — 
said he was certain of it, as he had registered them. 
I sent the cards up and waited some little while, 
when Gilmore told me the persons were not in at 
that time, but would be later on. I left, came back 
some time after, sent the cards up a second time and 
received the same reply. Then Mr. Johnson, another 
newspaper man, came in, and I got him tosend cards 
up to these same people, Mr. Gilmore receiving his 
cards in the same way, telling him the people were 
there. 

“IT then went to the rooms these people were sup- 
posed to occupy. They were on the fifth floor. I 
met the bellboy, and told him I was looking for the 
gentlemen occupying the rooms of which I gave him 
the numbers. He laughed at me, and said there 
were no such rvoms as those in the house. In one of 
them, he said, they never allowed any gentlemen. 
Gilmore did send three cards up with that number 
on it. Iam very positive about that, ‘ 

**T then inquired of the bellboy for the second 
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room. He said, ‘ You must be badly foolec.’ The 
second room was filled with sections of scenery and 
chairs, and had the appearance of not having been 
occupied for some time. 


The private life of Hall Bronilette, or Hall Room- 
tolet, as Mr. Clunie called him, was inquired into. 
As far as the New Western was concerned, Mr. 
Bronilette never lived there. He had registered from 
room 29, but the books showed that B. Redman oc- 
cupied it. John Brown had registered from the same 
room, but John’s body and soul marched on without 
lingering in that neighborhood. John Corcoran, 
who had registered from room 69, never roomed in 
the house.” 

Another startling fact brought to light in the tenth 
precinct was, that the register showed only 176 votes 
had been cast, yet 182 had been tallied for Gov- 
ernor. 

In one instance a would-be voter went so far as 
to take his oath that his name was —, in 
the face of an astonished election clerk, who bore 
the name and owned the house the voter claimed as 
his residence. ‘The perjurer was allowed to escape, 
and the incident was treated as a joke. 

Such are some of the delightful election-day echoes 
that salute the ears of the honest voter and tax-payer. 
We may well inquire, ‘‘ Where are we at?” 





THERE ought to be no question as to the meaning 
of the result of the two last general elections. The 
people are sick and tired of the Tariff tinkering. 

The Republican Party was turned down and out 
in 1894 because of the paralyzation of business, 
brought about by its long-drawn-out playing with 
the tariff law, and the final passage of a bill that up- 
set all commercial stability. 

The Democratic Party have lost their command- 
ing influence in the government for exactly the same 
reason. ‘hey followed to the letter General Grant’s 
celebrated definition of the party—** They did the 
wrong thing in the right place.”’ 

Had they here been wise they might have profited 
by the mistakes of their opponents. ‘Their policy 
was to ‘‘ sit tight and do nothing.” But no, it must 
dally with the buzz-saw, and like the bear who did 
likewise it was cut up into so many small pieces 
that its own mother would not know it. 

Now the Republican Party is in power again, and 
it remains to be seen whether it will be drawn to its 
destruction by this same fateful fascination. ‘lhe 
business men of the country want a chance to re- 
cover. They want the tariff question let alone. 
Any bill is better than uncertainty. It is to be hoped 
that our newly elected legislators appreciate this. 


HOWEVER, in case our Congressmen find their 
usefulness gone and their chances for distinction #77, 
with the tariff question relegated to the skeleton 
closet, we are taking the liberty of suggesting that 
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the Nicaragua Canal has not been built in spite of 
our boasted wealth and progressiveness. 

No one disputes either the practicability or the 
advisability of building the canal; or that commer- 
cially and politically it would redound to our credit. 
Then, why is it not built? If Reed in the House 
and Stewart or Sherman in the Senate would cham- 
pion the measure, and see that it was made an issue 
regartless of party, they would write their names on 
the nation’s history in a way that could never be 
effaced. 

The money question need hardly be considered in 
this connection. As a government measure, there 
would be no trouble in disposing of the one hundred 
million dollars worth of bonds in this country. If 
any one doubts it, let the government issue twice that 
amount of non-interest bearing bonds and guarantee 
the holder against fraud. They would be taken up 
in twenty-four hours. The people have faith in the 
canal ; only let the government give them a chance 
to test their faith, and it would be a reality in an- 
other year. 


AFTER all has beea said and done, the election is 
over and people breathe free once again. California 
has a Democratic Governor and a Republican State 
ticket, but what is more important to the Republican 
party is the election of a Republican Legislature, 
thereby insuring the election, we trust, of Mr. Irving 
M. Scott to the U. S. Senate. 

If a State has two men in the Upper House of 
Congress of whom she is proud, and feels she can 
trust, that State is in a position to hold up her head 
and ask for a place in the governmental affairs equal 
to its representatives’ standing among their col- 
leagues in the Senate, and it will be granted without 
demur. 

Nevada has for years far exceeded her proper sta- 
tion, taking into consideration her sparse population 
and desert lands. 

She has ranked with New York and Pennsylvania. 
It is a tribute to her Senators, Stewart and Jones, 
who are national leaders and recognized statesmen. 
The Republican party of California turns to Mr. 
Scott as the Democratic party would have turned 
toward W. W. Foote had it been successful, and the 
people of California applaud in the one case as they 
would in the other. An able man is above party. 


THE OVERLAND being ‘‘ devoted to the develop- 
mens of the country,” finds itself advocating men, as 
well as measures. There is no reason why a mag- 
azine should not be fearless enough and independ- 
ent enough to take a stand politically. While it 
may be a radical departure from the course pursued 
by this magazine and others, and possibly open to 
the criticism of the few, it feels that it will have the 
endorsement of the many. 
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Dumas’ Napoleonic Romances. 

At this time, during the Napoleon renaissance, 
the translation of the Dumas novels that cover the 
era in history made glorious by the doings of the 
greatest Frenchman is more than apropos,— it is a 
welcome surprise. 

Almost without exception, the lover of the histori- 
cal novel turns to the author of the Three Musketeers 
as the historical novelist par excellence. No other 
novelist has covered such a vast space, handled so 
many characters, or depicted so many scenes ina 
nation’s life. From the ‘‘ Countess of Salisbury ” 
down to the ‘Count of Monte Cristo” lie five 
centuries and a half, during which time one cannot 
but agree with the novelist’s estimate of himself, 
that concerning those five centuries and a half he 
has taught France more history than any historian. 
He can properly claim to have written ‘* The Drama 
of France,” as Balzac claims that his novels are 
“The Human Comedy.” 

The Whites and The Blues‘ take up this ‘* Drama 
of France,” where ‘* Le Chevalier De Maison- 
Rouge” left it, and introduce the reader to the ex- 
cesses and struggles of the Republic after the execu- 
tion of Louis XVI. 

The Reign of Terror under Robespierre, Saint 
Just and Schneider, the defeat of the Prussians on 
the Rhine by Generals Pichegru and Hoche, the 
rise of Napoleon, the expeditions to Italy and 
Egypt, are all related with the dash, coloring and 
charm that Dumas knows so well how to command, 

In ** Zhe Companions of Fehu”* the Napoleonic 
story is carried on and down to the crowning vic- 
tory of the First Consul at Marengo. 

The story on which all this history hangs is also 
strangely enough history, but the history of a phase 

f the time that has been almost overlooked in the 


iThe Whites and the Blues. By Alexandre Dumas: 
Little, Brown & Company. Boston : 1894. 
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greater events that crowd the era. It is the narra- 
tive of the Civil War in the Véndee, the last strong- 
hold of the royalists. 

The Companions of Jehu were a body of young 
aristocrats who robbed stage-coaches of government 
funds, in order to send it to the royalist troop under 
the famous Georges Cadoudal. 

The love interest in the novels is, as is usual with 
Dumas, small ; but his picture of Napoleon, Jose- 
phine, and the generals, and the public characters 
that surrounded them, are drawn wtth a skill and 
ease that make them real and living. 

In the second volume of 7%e Companions of Jehu, 
Chapter IX, the student of Napoleon will find the 
author’s estimate of the great man, not in the form 
of a critical essay, but rather in the style of a pen 
pictture. It is a valuable addition to the literature 
on the subject. 

The books are illustrated with full page etchings 
by well known artists, and the translation of the 
subject matter from the original has been painstak- 
ingly done. 





The Last Leaf.: 

In 1885 Ir. Holmes publishers issued a very 
fine ten-dollar edition of ‘‘ The Last Leaf,” with a 
history of the poem by Dr. Holmes. The original 
of the ‘‘ Last Leaf” was, it seems, Major Thomas 
Melville, ‘‘the last of the cocked hats,” as he was 
sometimes called, and one of the ‘‘ Indians” of the 
famous ‘‘ Boston tea-party ” The lavish illustration, 
by Geo. Wharton Edwards and F. Hopkinson Smith, 
was especially interesting for its local color and 
fidelity to historic Roston. This fine edition is now 
reproduced in less expensive form,! the illustrations 
all reduced to smaller size, but otherwise unchanged. 
The fac simile of the manuscript of the poem is 
omitted,—probably because reduction of size would 

®The Last Leaf. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. _ IIlus- 


trated by Gieo. Wharton Edwards and F. Hopkinson 
Smith. 
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be unsuitable in this case,—but in its place is pre- 
fixed a fac simile of Dr. Holmes’s last letter to the 
publishers, in June of this year,—an interesting addi- 
tion to the book. It is a most welcome publication, 
for many will be glad to have it who could hardly 
venture on so expensive a purchase as the former 
edition. 
The Three Musketeers. 


The hundreds of thousands of admirers of Dumas’ 
great masterpiece,— 7he 7hree Musketeersi—cannot 
but feel under a debt of gratitude to Thomas Y. 
Croweli & Company for presenting to them such a 
handsome edition of the work. 

It is hardly within the province of the reviewer of 
so well known a novel to add even a word to the 
vast amount of literature on the subject, so he is con- 
fined, with every new edition of the great authors, to 
the binding, illustrations, and letter press. 

No handsomer or charming edition of Dumas has 
ever been issued than this two-volume edition of 
The Three Musketeers. The binding is a la Pompa- 
dour,— gold and white back and flowered sides, The 
paper is heavy plate, and the illustrations, some 150 
in a volume, are wash drawings of Maurice Leloir, 
and perfectly express the spirit of the story and the 
times. The artist was two years making the studies 
for the book. The frontispiece of Vol. I is a strik- 
ing picture of the great author. It is followed bya 
letter from Alexandre the son to Alexandre the 
father, after the latier’s death. It throws some in- 
teresting side-lights on the great man’s character. 
From beginning to finish the edition is a triumph of 
artistic workmanship, and one can but think of the 
pleasure it would have given their author, 

Book publishing has certainly become a fine art 
and fortunate is the author that falls into the hands 
of publishers like the ones under review. 


The Book of the Fair. 


As Mr. Hubert Howe Bancroft’s great ook of the 
Fair? is the only complete history ever published of 
the Chicago Exposition, one looks torward with some 
eagerness as part after part of the great work comes 
out. It is interesting to compare one’s own impres- 
sions and recollections of the Fair with Mr. Ban- 
croft’s. 

Part XIX and the first half of Part XX carry on 
the description and history of the treasures of the 
Art Palace. Notable among the hundred half-tone 
reproductions of paintings are ‘‘ Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep” by McCullum, “The Roll 
Call” by Lady Butler, “Cloister Kitchen” by 
Griitzner, ‘* Psyche "by Thurman, and Carl Becker’s 
** Feast in the Doge’s Palace.” 


Dumas. 


'The Three Musketeers. By Alexandre 
New 


Two Vols. Thomas Y. Crowell & Company: 
York and Boston. 1894. 

Hubert 
The History Co.: Chicago and San 


2The Book of Fair, Parts XIX and XX. By 
Howe Bancroft. 
1894. 
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The State Exhibits commence with Chapter 22 
of Part XX, with half and full page pictures of the 
New York, Pennsylvania, Vermont, and other State 
buildings, interior and exterior. Inthe letter press Mr, 
Bancroft has added much to the picture by giving 
brief narratives of the conception, erection and cost 
of the several buildings. Withal the two parts re- 
viewed are admirable in every respect. ‘There are 
five parts yet to come. 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam.’ 

Mr. Thomas B. Mosher, the publisher of Portland, 
Maine, is respensible for a series of the most original 
and elegant reprints of this season. His dainty 
bibelots, one of which is the Autazyd/, are models of 
artistic workmanship. 

It renders Edward Fitzgerald’s First and Fourth 
versions of the famous Persian poem in parallel 
columns on parci:ment paper, in quaint old block 
type, between parchment covers. 

Andrew Lang’s exquisite quatrains, ‘‘To Omar 
Khayyam,” follow, and are im turn succeeded by 
Justin H. McCarthy’s ** L’Envoi,” of which the first 
stanza is: 


** Omar, dear Sultan of the Persian Song, 
Familiar Friend whom I have loved so long, 
Whose Volume made my pleasant Hiding-place 
From this fantastic World of Right and Wrong. 


Mr. Mosher has gone to some trouble to collect 
a list of editions and versions in English of the 
Ruhaiyat. 

While lovers of rare and exquisite editions of 
famous works will seize upon these books with de- 
light, there is another and larger class of book buyers 
that during the holidays cannot but prize them—the 
seeker after something new, handsome, and unique 
in books for presents. 

The other books brought out in the series are :— 
** Felise: A Book of Lyrics,” chosen from the works 
of Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

** Old World Lyrics,” translations from the later 
French poets, 

** Songs of Adieu,” a collection of recent English 
lyrics. 

Schools and Masters of Fence. 

After reading Prof. Ansot’s able disquisition on 
** The Metamorphosis of Fencing,” elsewhere in th:s 
megazine, a notice of Egerton Castle’s well-known 
work on Schools and Masters of Fence and an ac- 
knowledgment of the benefit ic has been toall lovers 
of the art of fence, will not be out of place, although 
the book was first published in London in 1885, re- 
vised in 1892. 

%Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Rendered in English 
verse by Edward Fitzgerald. Thomas B, Mosher, Dort- 
land, Maine: 1895. 

‘Schools and Masters of Fence. By Egerton Cast’e. 
Macmillan & Co, : New York: 1892. 
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Mr. Castle’s work is something more than a mere 
technical treatise on the art ;—it is that, and alsoa 
complete history of swordsmanship from the middle 
ages to the end of the 18th century, “‘ with a com- 
plete bibliography ” of the subject. 

As-every position and every stage of development 
of the art, from its inception in the 15th century 
down to the present day, is illustrated, often with 
quaint reproductions from old Mss., the book is far 
more interesting and instructive than the ordinary 
manual. Probably the history of no other art is so 
surrounded by the romance of national history as 
this, and yet it is the least known of any to the gen- 
eral public. 

The author, as does Prof. Ansot, emphasizes the 
fact that while fencing has become almost obsolete 
as a means of dueling, it still remains the best and 
highest method of physical and mental exercise. 
It not only brings the muscles into constant use, but 
it requires the undivided co-operation of the brain. 
In the introduction to his work the author says : 

**It can be safely asserted that the theory of 
fencing has reached all but absolute perfection in 
our days—when the art has become practically use- 
less. . . . It seems, therefore, paradoxical that 
the management of the sword should be better un- 
derstood now than in the days when the most peace- 
able man might be called upon at any time to draw 
in detense of his life.” 

As has been said, the work is well illustrated, but 
special mention might be made of the series of half- 
tone plates of styles of swords used during the past 
two hundred years. 


Recent Verse. 

A Patch of Pansies, though issued by a New York 
publisher, is by a Western writer, not unknown to 
OVERLAND readers. Ft has a good deal of clever- 
ness, but the verses are very unequal. They are 
divided into five groups, with separate dedications : 
the first, the ‘‘ most thoughtful of my verses,” dedi- 
cated to a valued critic; the second, love-verses, 
dedicated to the poet’s mother ; the third, humorous 
verse, dedicated to various “‘ merry men "’ of his ac- 
quaintance ; the fourth, verse of a somewhat homely 
and sensible cast, dedicated to certain business 
friends ; the fifth, poems of childhood, dedicated to 
‘**Our Baby,” and his fellows. On the whole, the 
homelier verses are the best, especially when they 
have a slightly humorous or satirical cast. Of these 
lighter poems, this is quite the best : 


The Other One Was Booth 
Now, by the rood, as Hamlet says, it grieves me sore 
to say 
The stage is not as once it was, when / was wont to 
play. 
1A Patch of Pansies. By J. Edmund V. Cooke. New 
York : G. P. Putnam's Sons: 1894. 
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*Tis true that Irving, dear old chap, still gives a 
decent show, 

And Mansfield and young Willard really act the best 
they know ; 

’ Tis true, Dusé and Bernhardt, for we must n’t be 
too hard, 

Are very fair, for women, though, of course, they 
ought to guard 

Against some bad-art tendencies ; and as for all the 
rest, 

There’s hardly one, I may say none, who stands the 
artist’s test. 

True artists are a rare, rare breed ; there were but 
two, forsooth, 

In all wzy time, the stage’s prime ! and the other one 
was Booth, 


Why, Mac, —I mean Macready, — but we always 
called him Mac,— 

And old Ned Forrest used to say, or so they once 
told Jack, — 

Or, that is, Jack McCullough,—well, this is what 
they said : 

There were but two who really knew how Shaks- 
pere should be read. 

They did n’t mean the younger Kean, nor Jack, and 
so perhaps 

It caused a little jealousy among the lesser chaps. 

They said that Lawrence Barrett was entitled to re- 
spect ; 

But as for Tom Salvini, well, his dago dialect 

Would never do for Shakspere ; so to tell the simple 
truth, 

There were only two men in it ; and the other one 
was Booth. 


. . 


I liked Ed Booth, for he was such a_ royal-hearted 
fellow, 

We never had a jealousy. When he put on Othello 

His Iago was much like to mine, likewise his stage 
direction ; 

But what cared Ed what critics said, since 7 made 
no objection ! 

Ah me! that day is past ; the play has lost its hon- 
ored station ; 

Who reads aright, rage, sorrow, fright, ox tragic 
desolation ? 

Aye, who can reach to Hamlet’s speech, ‘* To be or 
not to be?”’ 

Or wild Macbeth’s cry, ‘‘ Never shake thy gory 
locks at me!” 

Or Lear’s appeal: ‘* Oh, let me not be mad, sweet 
heavens, not mad!” 

Or Shylock’s rage: ‘‘ Ill have me bond!” Ah me! 
It makes me sai 

To think it all, and then recall the drama of me 
youth, 

When there were ‘wo who read lines true ; and the 
other one was Booth. 
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Xoses and Thistles) incites a special friendliness 
in reviewing, because it is the work of a veteran 
Californian, a man now of nearly fourscore years, 
and because it is put forth with the modest explana- 
tion that the verses “‘ have been written for amuse- 
ment during the course of a long life, solely to please 
myself.” They bear within themselves evidence of 
this origin, although they are in fact better than 
those the public is sometimes offered with deliberate 
hope of fame. ‘There are some family poems and 
poems of friendship, a great many that express the 
writer’s philosophy of life, and not a few on misce!- 
lanecus topics. They are above the average of verse 
of the sort, and one can well appreciate that after 
about sixty years of rhyming the writer was disposed 
to see his waifs all together in a good looking vol- 
ume. The versification is uniformly flowing, the 
spirit genial, the level of intelligence good, and there 
is a fair amount of sympathy with the poetic aspects 
of nature and life. We quote a few stanzas which 
have as good a poetic quality as anything in the 
book : — 

Let Me Not Sleep in the Valley Low. 
Oh ! let me not sleep 
In the valley low, 
Where the earth is damp 
And the rank weeds grow ; 
Where the cold mist hangs 
O’er the reedy brake, 
And the green frog croaks 
In the dismal lake ; 
No, let me not sleep 
In the valley low. 


Nor yet would I sleep 
In the churchyard old, 
"Neath green, mossy stones, 
And dark, crumbling mould ; 
Where the yew-tree grows 
And the willow waves 
O’er the bones that rot 
In forgotten graves ; 
No, I would not sleep 
In the churchyard old. 


But make me a bed 
On the mountains high, 
Where the lightnings flash, 
When the storm sweeps by ; 
Where the eagle roars 
From the rocky nest, 
And the white snow sleeps 
On the mountain’s breast. 
Yes, make me a bed 
On the mountain high ! 


Yes, lay me to rest 
Where the thunder speaks 
From the cloud as it sweeps 
O’er the mountain peaks, 
And the sun looks bright 
From an azure sky, 
When the storm has passed 
And the cloud gone by. 


By Rufus C. Hopkins. 
1894. 
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Yes, lay me to rest 
Where the thunder speaks. 


Then my spirit will sport 

On the wings of the blast, 
And ride on the sunbeam 

When the tempest has passed ; 
Up through the bright azure 

*T will bring its swift flight, 
And bathe in the ether 

At the flood-gates of light. 


A Light Through the Storm? comes to us from 
the same publisher. and it would be unjust not to 
note how well made all three books are. Few vol- 
umes have been published in California in more 
tasteful printing and binding. 4 Light Through 
the Storm contains over seventy poems, somewhat 
ambitious, inspired by refined thought and by scien- 
tific and ethical enthusiasm; a spirit at once happy 
and ardent runs through them, and though sorrows 
and strife are spoken of, the tone is very unreal. The 
verses are alittle puzzling to a reviewer : they are 
not very readable, and it cannot be said that the real 
light of poetry touches them anywhere ; yet there is 
much excellence of diction, in spite of a good deal of 
looseness and indirectness, and they certainly have a 
quality of their own. They give an impression of 
youth throughout ; and there may be in them the 
promise of something very much better hereafter- 
There is no trivial sentiment in them, and no affecta- 
tion,—except perhaps, youth’s sincerely-meant affec- 
tation of deep experience. 

We quote one sonnet : — 


Aspiration. 


My brain grows dizzy as I watch the flight, 
In free gyrations, of an eagle’s drift, 
In endless circles pinioning the light 
Of blue, eternal silence, ’mid the shift 
Of undulating clouds. What waste too far 
For your undaunted wings to climb? What zone 
Of atmospheric distance can debar 
Such vital aspirations at the throne 
Of light immortal? Go, thou sluggish soul, 
Like Ganymede enclasp Jove’s mighty bird, 
Nor fear the giddy steeps that hem the goal 
So far beyond your ken ; for hope can gird 
The everlasting void that, tire on tire, 
Above us arches towards eternal rest. 
Enclasp thy eagle, thrilled with glad desire, 
And dauntless seek far heaven’s immortal crest. 


The book is illustrated from several of Keith’s 
paintings, and from pen sketches and washes. 
These are all interesting, but do not seem to us to 
have come well through the process-work. 


dramatic form. It has no real 
dramatic purpose, however, and the form is only an 
excuse for a study of the problem of the part of sin 
in forming character,—an old enough problem, but 


Sebastian® is in 


*A Light ‘Through the Storm. By Charles A. Keeler. 
San Francisoo: William Doxey: 1894. 
Buffalo; Chas. Wells Moulton. 


3Sebastian. 1894. 
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discussed here with intelligence and freshness. The 
poetry is of no remarkable merit, but is adequate to 
the dignity of the topic, and in the dialogues often 
shows unusual thoughtfulness and experience. Some 
f it is in blank verse, some in rhyme. A dramatic 
poem is too cuntinuous to be quoted from very sat- 
isfactorily, but the following stanzas will give some 
idea of this one :— 


FELIX 
See the wondrous beauty of this region, 
Bathed in radiance by the rising sun, 
See the gilded mists below us mounting 
Like blest souls whose work of love is done. 


Rising from the plains outstretched beneath us, 
Where the vineyards alternate the fields, 

And where Nature with unfailing kindness 
Hundredfold the bounteous harvest yields. 


SEBASTIAN 


Nature is a stepdame to her children, 

Not a mother, tender, kind, and true. 

What cares she although we ali should perish, 
What cares she how black our sorrow’s hue? 


Even when she smiles in sweetest beauty, 
Death she sows with a remorseless hanc. 
Yonder lovely mist that toward us rises 

Hath left fever stalking through the land. 


FELIX 
Great the mystery of earth’s creation, 
And ’tis not for us poor creeping things 
To pass judgment on the power Almighty, 
At whose beck the universe upsprings. 


We are but an atom of the Cosmos, 
Nor can comprehend the mighty whole, 
Feeble ants in darkness ever crawling. 
While above our heads the planets roll. 
SEBASTIAN 
Vast the Cosmos, and we judge it only 
By the fragment to our sight revealed, 
And we find it cruel, cold, remorseless, 
ro man’s cry for mercy ever sealed. 
Oftener is innocence afilicted 
Than is guilt, for Nature careth not. 
Man must rise above her to be noble, 
Man must better be than is his lot. 


Cruel she, therefore he must show mercy, 
Careless she, therefore he must be just ; 
He must ever seek to make her better, 
Struggle with her evil powers he must. 


Mr. Thayer’s Poems New and Old? are less striking 
and characteristic, but they are thoughtful and re- 
tined verse, sustained easily and consistently on a 
good poetic level. They are what we call very 
‘* modern,” science, and philosoph’c and social pro- 

lems playing much part in them ; but the range of 


‘Poems, New and Old. By William Roscoe Thayer. 
ston: Houghton, Mifflin & Company: 1894. 


subjects and styles is wide. Without any delicately 
lyrical quality, the verse-movement is more than 
usually easy. Perhaps the best thing of all isa para- 
phrase from Hafiz, ‘‘ The Secret of Hafiz”; but we 
prefer to quote from something entirely the author’s, 
and therefore choose a few stanzas from a long poem, 
called ‘‘ Wellesley Revisited.” 


Up from the waters of life, up from invisible sources, 
Spring,—the Youth of the Year, spring,—the 
blithe and divine, 
Like the fresh, salt air of the sea, reviver of virginal 
forces, 
Breathes on this Waverley land, long ago home- 
stead of mine. 
Maple and cedar rejoice, the orchard of apple trees 
blushes, 
By her ineffable kiss kindled with love and delight: 
Robert-o-Lincoln has. come, the catbirds call, and 
the thrushes 
Garland their thickets with song, from the day- 
break into the night. 


Springtime in Italy—oh, the indescribable splendor! 
Florence, the Lily, afloat in an ocean of quivering 
green ; 
Frag-ance of lemon and thyme, and rustles of cy- 
presses slender 
Stirred by the breezes which waft the carol of 
throstles unseen ! 
Mythical unison, blending of strength and splendor 
and sweetness, 
Pageant of noonday enhanced when moonbeams 
hallow the night— 
Love interfusing the soul with visions of joy and 
completeness— 
This is the magic of Italy’s spring—the spell, the 
delight ! 


Springtime at Athens—a chrism of hues from ethe- 
real fountains ! 
Shimmer of tremulous waves, amethyst wedding 
with gold, 
Emeralds set in the purple of immemorial mountains, 
Veils of violet, opaline mists o’er the horizon un- 
rolled ! 
Whithersoever she wander, spring on her beautiful 
mission, 
Touches with rapture the sky, wakens to laughter 
the earth ; 
But we remember as fairest of all her first apparition, 
When her miraculous wand transfigured the place 
of our birth. 


The sailors, says Edith M. Thomas, came in sight 
of alonely shore, golden as if bathed in full sunshine, 
in clear or cloudy weather ; they called it Sunshine 
Land ; and the secret of it was that the hills were 
covered with a million little ‘iowers,—little, but so 
many that they covered the hills with a mantle of 
light. So she calls her book of poems about the 
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” 


**many small joys” that make up our pleasure, 
Sunshine Land.) 

The poems are about children,.and birds, and 
flowers, and little fancies. They recall the criticism 
to which Miss Thomas’s early poems were open,— 
that the excellence of her manner sometimes passed 
off very trivial matter as sufficient basis for a poem. 
The criticism holds good again of this latest book,— 
the little conceit sometimes seems scarcely worth 
making a poem over. But one must forgive that, 
for the sake of the delicate fancy, the rare feeling 
for the little things of nature, and the honest, simple, 
and worthy expression. In this book, too, appears 
an attractive sympathy with childhood that has not 
been noticeable hitherto in Miss Thomas’s work. 
While they are not all intended directly for children, 
there is a childlike simplicity about them which we 
think grown people will find appeals to them,—not 
alone to memory of childhood, but to that trace of 
the child that still lingers in their present selves. 
Perhaps we may be permitted to give more than one 
example, since they are short : — 


Butterfly and Thistle-Ball, 
Painted Wings hailed Silver Sphere, 
Riding through the heavens clear : 
**O you lovely fragile waif, 

Without wings to make you safe, 
Tell me how it is you dare 
Seek your fortunes through the air?” 


Silver Sphere touched Painted Wings 
Softly, in their wanderings : 

** Nay, but tell me, traveler tine, 
How, withcut a wheel like mine, 
You can venture as you do 

Up the wide and breezy blue!” 


The Migration of the Squirrels. 
As the squirrels swept down from the North, 
A questioner stood in their way : 
** Why thus go ye forth ? 
Is it peace, is it war, that takes ye so far?” 
‘**O, that is our secret,” said they, 
** And we will not tell.” 


As the squirrels swept on from the North, 
Said one to the other, “‘ Disclose 
Why ’t is we go forth.” 
Then answered the other, ‘‘ Heaven's secret, my 
Not one of our company knows, [brother! 
Heaven keeps it so well.”’ 


The book is illustrated satisfactorily by Katharine 
Pyle, with drawings that have a certain old-fashioned 
firmness and a good deal of individuality, and fit it 
well with the poetry. 


It is still true, though the last of the great group 
of New England poets is gone, that we look to the 


1Sunshine Land. By Edith M. Thomas. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1894. 


Boston: 
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Atlantic seaboard of the country for most of the good 
verse that is written ; and it chances that of all the 
books coming under ovr notice in the present review, 
the only ones that are in any exacting sense poetry 
are of this oldest literary region. ‘The poems of Bliss 
Carman, indeed, are mostly Nova Scotian. ow 
Tide on Grand Pré* takes its name directly from the 
first poem, but all in the collection ‘‘are variations 
on a single theme, more or less aptly suggested by 
the title.” They are collected from a larger number 
of scattered poenis with reference to this similarity of 
tone, with the result of making a singularly harmo- 
nious whole. It is almost impossible to speak of 
them without using phrases borrowed from music, so 
marked is the lyric element in them, and so curiously 
is the vaguely emotional quality of music caught. 
One gets the pensive melancholy of the verse not so 
much from anything definitely said, as from subtle 
suggestions that cling about word and metre. One 
feels in reading it as if he were drifting down a gen- 
tle stream in dim moonlight, and catching shadowy 
glimpses of trees and flowers ashore. The verse 
ought to be more distinct,— it is often very obscure, 
— yet it manages always to leave its impression. It 
is very individual, and its peculiar quality may better 
be shown by an example than by any attempt to 
characterize it farther. 


At the Voice of a Bird. 
Consurgent ad vocem volu ‘ts. 
Call to me, thrush, 

When night grows dim, 
When dreams unform, 

And death is far! 


When hoar dews flush 
On dawn’s rathe brim, 
Wake me to hear 
Thy wildwood charm, 


As a lone rush 
Astir in the slim 

White stream, where sheer 
Blue mornings are. 


Stir the keen hush 
On twilight’s rim, 

When my own star 
Is white and clear. 


Fly low to brush 
Mine eyelids grim, 
Where sleep and storm 
Will set their bar ; 


For God shall crush 
Spring baim for him 
Stark on his bier 
Past fault or harm, 
2Low Tide on Grand Pré: A Book of Lyrics. By 


Bliss Carman. New York : Charlies IL. Webster & Com- 
pany: 1893. 
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Who once, as flush 
Of day might skim 
The dusk, afar 
In sleep shall hear 


Thy song’s cool rush 
With joy rebrim 

The world, and calm 
The deep with cheer. 


Then, Heartsease, hush ! 
If sense grows dim, 
Desire shall steer 
Us home f:om far. 
We would defy anybody io tell what some of these 
lines mean ; and certainly no sort of poetry would be 
more dangerous to imitate, —‘‘ sheer blue mornings,” 
**the slim white stream,” “the keen hush,” could 
easily turn to affectations in unskilled hands: yet 
they do not sound so here, and somehow, with all 
strange expressions and all obscurities, the emotional 
effect of the bird’s note and of the early dawn hour 
is given. 

Of Such is the Kingdom and other Poems‘ is a col- 
lection of bright verse clothed in holiday cover, a 
very pretty design in gold, white and violet. Mrs. 
Commellin dedicates the volume to her sons, and 
the book breathes the pure thoughts of a woman 
and a mother, It would be a valuable addition to 
any library. 


Briefer Notice. 

Electricity at the World’s Columbian Exposition? 
is the title to a neatly bound book to which the read- 
er’s attention is attracted by an introductory quota- 
tion from the fertile pen of Murat Halstead, and a 
number of half-tone night views of the World’s Fair, 
interspersed with cuts of electrical machinery. 

Had the book been. published during the period 
of the Exposition, it would doubtless have been of 
value as descriptive of the various exhibits in the 
Electrical Building. At this time it possesses little 
of interest or value. The brief technical portions 
savor of the elementary text book, and the descrip- 
tions are apparently culled from advertising circulars. 

Six pages of data concerning the Intramural Rail- 
way leave one dazed with the final statement,— 
**cost per passenger, twenty-one one-thousandths 
of a cent.” 

Remembering the success of the electrical work at 
the great Columbian Exposition, one cannot but 
feel sad, after going through the dreary pages of this 
book, to find how little advantage the author has 
taken of the opportunity offered him to write not 
only an interesting book, but one that would also be 
of great value in Exposition work of the future. 

10f Such is the Kingdom and other Poems. Anna 
Olcott Commellin. "‘owler & Wells Co.: 1894. 


Electricity at the World's Fair. By J. P. Barrett. 
Chicago: R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co: 1894. 


It is a pleasure to find credit given Mr. Luther 
Stieringer for his important work as Consulting 
Electrical Engineer for the Exposition. A vain 
search may be made for the name of any other per- 
son connected with the successful electric work of 
lighting the Exposition. 

W. F. Hasson, 

The very cover of Asiatic Breezes,® with its bits of 
scenery from all over the world, not to mention 
Oliver Optic’s name on the title page, is enough to 
set any healthy boy’s heart boundiug. For a gene- 
ration Oliver Optic has provided fathers and moth- 
ers with boys’ books that are almost as good as 
school-books, and a thousand times as interesting. 
His last one, Asiatic Breezes, or Students on the 
Wing, relates the adventures and studies of a party 
of our old fciends on board their own yacht in the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea. That the volume 
is full of exciting incident one need hardly mention, 
but along with it all is a charming lesson in geogra- 
phy and history. The volume completes the second 
series of the *‘ All-Over-the-World Library.” ' 

A Moral Busybody is a cleverly written story, re- 
lating the tribulations of an earnest, honest young 
man’s endeavors in the cause of morality. Curiously 
interwoven in the tale, which is practically the nar- 
ration of the Parkhurst movement, is the , pathetic 
story of young Arriverey’s sister and half-sister. The 
author essays to show that the Brickfield, or if you 
prefer it the Parkhurst upheaval, works more evil 
than good, but fails to provide a remedy, save in an 
outline of a crusade against the evil from another 
direction. It would seem simply a change of fire 
to another battery, with but little hope of better 
success. 

Sophie May has made a Christmas present to the 
little people of the land of another of her charming 
Prudy books. Wee Lucy *is fully as delightful as its 
numerous predecessors,— filled with: funny sayings 
and doings, and running over with happy child-life 
scenes. 

It is hardly fair to the many little ones to even 
breathe the story of Wee Lucy, so we will just inti- 
mate that it is ‘‘ ever so good.” 

Sophie May understands healthy children, and 
they in turn appreciate her. 

One of the prettiest holiday brochures received at 
this office is entitled Hoofs, Claws and Antlers of the 
Rocky Mountains. It is a compilation of beautiful 
camera pictures by Mr. and Mrs. Wallihan, pub- 
lished by Frank S, Thayer, Denver. Theodore 
Roosevelt says: ‘‘ The picture of the bunch of deer 
watering at the spring pool in snowy weather gives 
an idea such as no written description could of the 


8Asiatic Breezes. By Oliver Optic. Lee and Shepard. 
Boston : 1895. 

44 Moral Busybody. By Alan Dale. Mascot Pub. 
Co.: New York : 1894. 

5Wee Lucy. By Sophie May. Lee & Shepard: 
Boston: 1894. 
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way black-tails look as they come down to drink in 
a band. The alertness of the queer prong- 
horned beasts is caught to perfection, as well as the 
difference in their attitudes when compared with 
deer. . . . Knowing as I do the habits of the 
cougar or wolf, I can only express my astonishment at 
seeing these remarkable photographs of both. 

It is a credit to Colorado and to the United States 
that a book of this kind should be published.” The 
book is an ornament to any library, and is an ‘ano- 
vation in its originality ; the quaint stories as told 
by the authors convey but a faint idea of the diffi- 
culties encountered in securing these pictures of our 
Rocky Mountain game. We do not believe that this 
has been attempted before by any one else. 

Chic is a new monthly magazine, under the 
editorial tutelage of Robert H. Davis, late of the 
Examiner, Mr. Frank A. Nankivell wields the 
crayon with decided chic and freedom. It is man- 
aged by CharlesTao-n, Jr. It isa monthly record 
of the doings of Bohemia. In his salutatory the 
editor says: ‘‘ The funny part of CAzc is the absence 
of vulgarity and the presence of artistic truth. 
These are both funny in San Francisco.” Chic oc- 
cupies a field particularly its own; it is in good 
hands, and we wish it success. 

THE Student, No. t, Vol. I, Miss Alice G. Fried- 
lander, editor, is an addition to the monthly publi- 
cations of San Francisco. It isa bright, instructive 
magazine, devoted to the interests of education. The 
other departments are quite up to the high stand- 
ard set in the editorial columns. 

If you are interested in Natural Gas or Oil you 
shdéuld secure a copy of Bulletin No. 3,' the latest 
issue from the CALIFORNIA STATE MINING BUREAU. 
The volume gives in condensed form all the inform- 
ation concerning gas and oil yielding formations in 
the Central Valley of California obtainable to date. 
Comprehensive maps and analyses of values are also 
given, together with half-tone views of some of the 
districts where operations are being carried on. The 
experimental tables of relative values as fuel are ex- 
haustive in their treatment of the subject, and the 
information given throughout is of a character not 
heretofore published. 

rhe State Mineralogist and his assistants deserve 
great credit for their efforts to supply the public 
with information concerning the mineral resources 
of the State of such value as these Bulletins contain. 


Books Received. 
The Three Musketeers. By Alexandre Dumas. 


2vols. Boston. Thos. Y. Crowell: 1894 


The Gas and Petroleum Formations of the Central 
Valley of California. California State Mining Bureau. 
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The Genesis of Water. By P. W. Dooner. Los 
Angeles, Cal.: Renshaw & Jones: 1894. 

Whiter than Snow. New York: J. S. Ogilvie 
Pub. Co.: 1894. 

Must Greek Go? By John Kennedy. Syracuse: 
N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen: 1894 

The Rights of Labor. By W. J. Chicago: Chas. 
H. Kerr & Co.: 1894. 

Life and Art of Joseph Jeff:rson. By William 
Winter. New York and London: Macmillan & Co.: 
1894. 

A Light Through the Storm. By Chas. A. Keeler. 
San Francisco, Cal.: Wm. Doxey: 1894. 

The Growth of Love. By Robt. Bridges. Port- 
land, Me.: Thos. B. Mosher: 1894. 

By Algernon Chas. Swinburne, Zid. 

Moral Busybody. By Alan Dale. New York: 
Mascot Publishing Co.: 1894. 

First Latin Book. By Collar & Daniell. Boston, 
Mass.: Ginn & Co.: 1894. 

The Bell-ringer of Angels. By Bret Harte. Bos- 
ton and N. Y.: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1894. 

Timothy's Quest. By Kate Douglas Wiggin, /déd. 


Felise. 


The Story of a Bad Boy. By Thos. Bailey Al- 
drich. bid. 
The Last Leaf. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. /dfd. 
By Edith M. Thomas. /id. 
Catherine de Medici. By Honore de Balzac. 
Boston : Roberts Bros.: 1894. 


By Sophie May. 


In Sunshine Land. 


Wee Lucy. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard: 1895. 
Asiatic Breezes. By Oliver Optic. /d¢d. 
Wimples and Crisping Pins. By Theodore Child. 
New York : Harper & Bros.: 1895. 
The Teacher’s Mentor. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. 
Bardeen : 1894. 
Saints and Sinners. By Fanny May. New York: 


£. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co.: 1894. 


Schools and Masters of Fence. By E. Castle. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 1892 
Suggestions on Government. By S. E. Moffett. 


Chicago and New York: Rand, McNally & Co. : 
1894. 

Of Such is the Kingdom and other Poems. By 
Anna Olcott Commellin. New York: Fowler & 
Wells: 1894. 

Chronological Outlines of American Literature. 
By Selden L. Whitcomb. New York and Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co.: 1894. 

American Immigration. By R. M. Atchinson. 
Chicago: Chas. H. Kerr & Co.: 1894. 
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ONLY THE SCARS REMAIN 


And a Lively Remembrance of the 


HORRIBLE SORES 


WHICH CAUSED THEM. 


Traveler Henry Hudson’s Experience. 





“Among the many testimonials which I see in regard to certain 
medicines performing cures, cleansing the blood, etc., none impress 
me more than my own case, and I conscientiously believe it to be my 
luty to let people know it. Twenty years ago, at the age of 18 years, 

had swellings on my legs, which broke and became running sores. 
yur family physician could do me no good, and it was feared that the 
sones would be affected. At last, my good old mother urged me to try 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I took three bottles, the sores healed, and I have 
not been troubled since. Only the scars remain, and the memory of 
the past, to remind me of the good Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has done me. 
I now weigh two hundred and twenty pounds, and am in the best of health. I have 
been on the road for the past twelve years, have noticed Ayer’s Sarsaparilla advertised 
in all parts of the United States, and always take pleasure in telling what good it did 
for me.”—HENRY HupDsoN, James Smith Woolen Machinery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Has Cured Others, Will Cure You 


V1T1IEVdVSHVS 














Under Three Flags.” SPEGIAL FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
eit, ROBE RTS’ 


Pacific Grove. 
=> 
To be ready this month at 


W. K. VICKERY’S STORE, | 


eee MAS 
REMOVED, —— GANDIES. 


Novelties in Fancy Boxes. 


A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


Mailiard’s Chocolates 


Sewing Machines and Paper Patterns | pe | 
FROM POST STREET | French Fruits. 


1021 MARKET STREET | 


Between 6th and 7th Streets. | 
3 * When you write, please mention “The Overland Monthly.” 





Corner of Polk and Bush Streets. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


TELEPHONE No. 2521. 
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It’s a 
cold day 


for the housekeeper 
when Fearline gets 
left. Take Pearline from 
washing and cleaning and 
nothing remains but 
hard work. It 

shows in the 

things that are 
washed; it tells on the woman who washes. /ear/ine saves 
work, and works safely. It leaves nothing undone that you 
want done well; what it leaves undone, it ought not to do. 








Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this 
- W are is as good as” or *‘ the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— 
Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends you 


something in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send it back, 263 JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 





By the New Way 


You can eat grapes twelve months in 
the year. Our 


Sanitas 
Grape 
Food 


Is the only guaranteed pure non-alco- 
holic preparation of the juice of fresh 


= —— = 
| | star i : 
Sa Econ va : grapes now in the market. 


Cea ee Send Your Friend 


PREPARED ONLY BY THE 


California Grape Food Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


When you write, please meution ‘‘The Overland Monthly.’ 
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«Silver Plate that Wears.’ 


Is 47 Rogers Bros. XII (7) 























o/ 

i. 

| 
Spoons and Forks x 
ty 
y “© 1847’’ stamped on spoons and forks guarantees the genuine i 

Rogers quality. ‘ XII’’ means three times the usual thickness of 

. silver on the places most exposed to wear. Goods so marked cost f, 
4 but little extra, and are much cheapest because they last longest. © 
4 4 
i Yi 

y The dark places show where ¢ 

thereis extra thickness ofsilver. 
4 2 
4 
¥ xi XII d 
if Xil 
If unable to procure these goods from your dealer, we ‘ 
\ shall be glad to furnish necessary information. Iilus- \ 
) trations of latest designs and valuable information \N 
\ will be mailed free if you mention this publication, y 
. 4 
Meriden Britannia Co. w 
1 Trade Mark , Meriden, Conn., Chicago, San Francisco, g 
\ ptr my Tea Sets, Sala? | New York Salesrooms, 208 Fifth Ave., Madison Square. MANESQ \ 
\ Sr Si For sale by the leading dealers everywhere. nee sai 

ee a a DEP et eS ee 





VENETIAN IRON HALL LANTERN, 


7 | 

20 INCHES HIGH AND 7 INCHES SQUARE. 

‘With Bracket Hook and Lamp. Scientific 
, **Opalescent 

: Soft Hued 


Radiance." 


x.P-p, SUSpenders 


Express prepaid to 
any express office in 














More Designs. 
Our Book! st 
Venetian Iron 
for a Stamp INS 
I. J, Weed & Co, 
106-8 Liserry oT. 


NEW YORK. 


J.B.COLT&CO. RS Of 


We also sell the Reform. 


the United States. | 

S050 A mmuch needed 

° clea, = 

iatormake thi Perfect Comfort to the Wearer. 
wor yourse . 


Popular for full dress wear 





the bosom and the > 
straps are never seen, 


No dragging on the shoulders. 

The trousers keep their shape because they 
are never pulled up from the shoe and there is 
no strain on the bands. No sewed joints to 
come apart. 

The scientific principle of the pulley acting 
on the cord insures perfect freedom of move- 
ment in any position. 

To wear them is to like them. 


MAGIC _ LANTERNS 
ARE THE BEST. 
OIL. LIME AND ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


State height and weight. 
he SCIENTIFIC SUSPENDER CO, (Lim. ), Buffalo,N. Y. 


When you write, please mention ‘“‘ The Overland Monthly.” 


1140 MARKET ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. 


On sale by all first-class dealers or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price, soc., 75c., $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00, post paid. 
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“rm | ))HARTSHORNSSsta> 


tired of | NOTICE MAGE 
wast- | Ee 


THE GENUINE 
ing 


©) HARTSHORN) 
and |OUR NEW SPECIALTIES 


Iridium (in Colors) Photographs, 
Platinotype Photographs, 

\ ce ne . Only $10.00 per Dozen! 

Ww Ore As WR THE FINEST EFFECTS EVER PRODUCED IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A sew ag, Present for the Holidays. Cabinets, 
‘aris Panels and Grand Panels. Produced 
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‘ (21 
on worthless bindings a®* | PosT 
I'll use the | : STREET, 
Between Kearny and Grant Ave., SAN FRANCISCO. 
Bias ; PAPIER MACHE FORM 


MADE YOUR “XACT SHAPE, 


rinas ot DRESS FORMS... 
Riding Habits at Reasonable Rates. 


Patterns Cut to Order 


W. M. LOUDON, 


314 POST:-STREET, NEAR STOCKTON. 


BARRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 


45 


oP st OS r eaiomn 
Skirt Binding 


after this.’”’ Accept no substitute. 
** S. H. & M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
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The finest Dressing 
and Best Tonic 


. T, 
SUPERIOR aay / ye " FOR THE HAIR. 4 
CORONET (op. ‘dll \\\ Vernet M' 5 It stimulates and pro- ;j 
: iF duces a vigorous growth; 
cleanses the scalp and 
prevents dandruff, and { 
LADIES Mail 2c. stamp for sealed instruction | gives that appearance of 
how to enlarge your bust 5 inches, by ~ 
using “Emma” Bust Developer. softness, abundance _and 
Guaranteed. 24 page illuminated cata beauty so much desired. 


logue for 6 cents. Address EMMA TOILET BAZAAR, 228 All druggists or by mail 50 cts. 2° 
Tremont Street, BOSHON, MASS. Mention this magazine. 44 Stone Street, New vem. 


PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other hand, noth- 
ing so detracts from the effect of pleasing features as yellow or de- 
cayed teeth. Don’t lose sight of this fact, and remember to cleanse 
your teeth every morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


dentifrice, 


Fag 

















FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to the teeth without the least injury to the 
enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and that mortifying 
defect, a REPULSIVE BREATH, is COMPLETELY REMEDIED 
by it. SOZODONT isin high favor with the fair sex, because it lends 
an added charm to their pretty mouths. 


When you write, please mention ‘“‘ The Overland Moathly.” 
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The question is often asked, Does advertising pay ? 

Certainly, it does pay. A certain amount of judg- 
ment is necessary, however. Systematic magazine 
advertising has always paid. Indiscriminate adver- 
tising is a squandering of good money. The suc- 
cessful business man decides upon a system and then 
follows it out. Look at our columns. Are not the 
persistent and continuous advertisers the successful 
business men of this and Eastern communities ? 

ss ~ 

Members of the Vigilance Committee of 1856 who 
may be in possession of data of historical interest not 
recounted in my article, will confer a favor on me by 
communicating the same, that the matter may be 
edited and published as a supplementary article in a 
succeeding number of the OVERLAND. 

Almarin B. Paul. 
* ° * 
CUPID UP TO DATE. 
I’ve given up my bow and darts, 
And disavowed the lover’s arts, 
For study of the marks of rank— 
Besides, I’m cashier ina bank. J. B. G. 
—Kate Field’s Washington, 
oa ” * 

PuRE silver now enters so largely into the manu- 
facture of useful articles, and the skill of the artist is 
so fully shown in ornamentation, that one can hardly 
do better than to select for a Holiday Gift, something 
which will be acceptable to the recipient and pleasing 
alike to the giver,—for even in the purchase of a 
gift, one likes to get value received. W. K. VAN- 
DERSLICE & Co. are the oldest manufacturers of pure 
silver wares on the Pacific Coast. They carry an im- 
mense stock of all varieties of goods in their line, and 
one is sure of fair dealing and courteous treatment. 

* se + 

If you should happen to be strolling along Market 
street, opposite the Phelan Building, just notice 
MAUVAIS’ window (No. 769), for the latest novel- 
ties in holiday presents ; and should you want a Piano, 
step in and take a look at their Christmas assortment 
of the reliable DECKER & SON and MARSHALL 
& WENDELL Pianos. We know they are good. 

oe: eo 6S 

The circulation of the OVERLAND MONTHLY is 
increasing rapidly under the vigorous management, 
lhe increase of circulation has caused an almost im- 
mediate increase in advertising patronage. Witness 


our columns, 
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We desire to call your attention to the advertise” 
ment of Alexander and Hammon at Biggs, Butte 
County, California, The Rio Bonita nurseries are 
the largest west of the Mississippi River, and the claim 
is made and fully substantiated that a California 
grown tree or plant will yield better California fruit 
than any imported stock. They are patronized by 
the largest planters west of the Rocky Mountains. 


- 
* * 


Thursday, 29th of current month, has been set 
apart asa day of Thanksgiving. 

To properly observe the day according to the cus- 
tom of the New England States, a feast of good 
things is prepared, to which all the members of a 
family are invited ; the reunion and the dinner being 
often ‘he event of the year. Everything necessary to 
the preparation of such a dinner can be obtained at 
SMITH’s CASH STORE, 

. ~ 

Bobbins : You say you gave up your position for 
one that requires night work? I can’t understand it 

Dobbins: You ’d understand it if you had twins at 
your house.—Zchoes, Elmira, N. Y. 


* 2 * 


IN preparing for your regular Thanksgiving dinner 
next Thursday, it might be wise to order a case of 
SANITAS GRAPE JUICE. A word to the wise, etc. 


* ” * 


MANY people visiting the city prefer a nice, quiet, 
homelike place, not expensive, but clean and well- 
kept, where their wives and children can feel at 
home, and can go and come at their leisure. All 
these accommodations can be found at the ELMER 
House, 314 Bush St. This house is central in loca- 
tion, convenient to cars and the business portion of 
the city ; is kept by ladies who understand their bus- 
iness, and who use every effort to please their cus- 
tomers. 


* ° * 


FRANKNESS. 
‘‘Take a doughnut, my dear- take two.” 
The visitor looked with a wistful eye, 
But not at the doughnuts—ah, no! 
Her wishes were centered on pie ; 
‘*T can get doughnuts at home,” 
The little girl said, with a sigh. 
—From Edith M. Thomas’ *‘ In Sunshine Land,” 
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‘** The day is not far distant when American maga- 
zines will print advertisements illustrated in colors,” 
declares an advertiser who has been watching the 
progress of events. ‘‘ The perfection attained by the 
color process people during the past year is my argu- 
ment, Why not? It will help magazine advertising 
and not huri the magazines.” ‘The air is full of color 
processes, and rumors of color presses that will do 
work good enough for the magazines with speed and 
economy, while the colored publications like Puck, 
Judge and 7ruth are demonstrating the perfection 
this class of work is attaining.—Addison Archer. 

+ ” 7 

Friend: Too much whisky makes a body talk, 
don’t it? 

Col. Soak : I should say so. Why, you just ought 
to hear my wife when I go home drunk,—Zchoes, 
Elmira, N. Y. 





* ° * 


Every one of the 3, 100 school libraries in the State, 
now that the majority of them are on the subscrip- 
tion books of the OVERLAND for from one to five 
copies of the magazine, should begir to send orders 
for bound volumes of the back numbers. No school 
library should be without a complete set. It forms 
the only true history of the Coast. 


Bound Vols., cloth, $2.25; half leather, $2. 50. 


* ° * 


Santa Cruz County is the last county so far to 
adopt the OVERLAND. 


* 
* 


7 

Business is booming ! with the Lundy Furniture 
Co. How could it be otherwise, considering their 
great stock? Every housekeeper in the State ought 
to know that this reliable house offers first-class in- 
ducements in good workmanship and low prices. 

* ag * 

If you need musical instruments for your School 
Band, you wiil find at the MAuvaiIs Music STorE, 
in San Francisco, an immense stock of musical mer- 
chandise from which to make your selections. Good 
quality and low prices are the rule of the house. 

- ° * 

CoL. DOOLAN, OF VICHY SPRINGS, makes the in- 
teresting announcement that hereafter his resort will 
be open the year round toa limited number of guests. 

This will be a pleasant surprise to the many who 
have experienced the delightful sensations and the 
permanent benefits of the celebrated ‘‘ Champagne ” 
baths. 

A well known writer says: ‘‘ The climate of Rus- 
sian River Valley, California,” is one perpetual 
spring-tide.” What more can be asked ? 


* " * 


When a man stops advertising, people get an idea 
that his business is going down. — Printer’s /nk, 


ABOUT ENGRAVINGS, 


A half-tone is made direct from a photograph, and 
is the closest possible counterfeit of the original that 
can be produced. It is not suitable for newspaper 
work, but works well on any super-sized and calen- 
dered stock. 

A zinc etching is made only after the subject is first 
plainly shown in black ink upon white paper. Pen 
and ink drawings of original subjects are indispen- 
sable, and may be made either from a photogragh or 
other illustration. This drawing is photographed 
upon zinc, the superfluous metal eaten away by acids, 
and an electro is made from the skeleton which is 
left. Zinc etchings are suitable for newspaper work, 
and are inexpensive. 

Wood cuts are made only by drawing upon wood, 
and cutting out superfluous portions, They are nec- 
essary only for the finest work, not so good generally 
as half-tones, are slow to make and expensive. — 
Newspaper Union. 

Prof. H. Ansot, whose advertisement appears on 
page 19, is the author of the article ‘*‘ The Metamor- 
phosis of Fencing” in this number. The professor 
is well known as one of the best fencers in this coun- 


try, and is a veteran of the Franco-Prussian War. 


* 
~* * 


After a row with his wife, who violently expressed 
a wish that he were dead, an Irishman said: ‘‘ Oh, 
it’s a widow you ’re wantin’ to be, is it? Bedad, Ill 
take good care you ’re no widow as long as I live.— 
Tit-Bits. 

* " * 

Drawings that draw. The kind that ‘‘stand out.’ 
I make ’em. Advertisers who make a feature of pic- 
torial advertising wi'l please take notice. 

The Artist, care OVERLAND MONTHLY. 
aod * 

**My hired man was kicked in the stomach by a 
horse, stung by a swarm of hornets, and run over by 
a mowing machine one day, and died the next.” 

‘*My! What was the cause of his death ?” 

‘** Nervous prostration.”—Z/mira Echoes. 


* 
~ * 


It must fill the soul of the golfer with woe 
Or make him feel just like a ninny, 
When some urchin yells at the top of his voice, 
** Say, look at de guy playin’ shinney!” - 
—New York Herald. 
* ° * 
The man who snares the dollars, 
Catches more than e’en the miser, 
Is the one who never falters, 
But’s a persistent advertiser. 
Printer’s Ink. 
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Holiday Gifts 


Or Anniversary Remembrances of any description are EASY to select from our offerings of & 
SILVER WARE, CUT GLASS and DECORATED ART WARE. 
Your dealer has or can procure these productions, and will do so if you insist. 


For Gentlemen 


Appropriate Presents are sought with varying success, as every lady knows by experience. 
But our ILLUSTRATED LIST OF 25 SUGGEST IONS will assist you, 


By mentioning this magazine the LIST will be mailed you FREE. 


It tells ** WHAT 


TO BUY AND OF WHOM TO BUY IT.” 


PAIRPOINT MFG. GO., NEW, BEDFORD, 


46 MURRAY ST., New York. 


ane wannen AVE., Chicago. 





220 SUTTER ST., San Franc: isco. & 
TREPLS B°LD’ G, Montreal, Can. ‘ > 













CHRISTMAS PACKAGE FREE. 


We wiil send a 5Qe. pack age or Gold and Chromo 
Christmas Cards, very nice an eet: and the largest 
and best story pa r in the world 3 months absolutel 

free if you send 1 Qc. topay postage. Thisoffer is made 
only to introduce ourpaper in new homes. Order quiek. 
SOCIAL VISITOR CO., Box 3139, Boston, Mass. 





















$1.00 BUYS $2.00 WORTH "2"; 

For one dol- 
lar we send in iandsome box express paid, any 3 one oz. bottles. 
You may select :rom this list of cdors: American Beauty, Car- 
nation Pink, Crab Apple Blossom, Jasmine, Jockey Club, Jacque 
Rose, Lily of the Valley, Rose Geranium, Stephanotis, White 
Lilac, White Rose, White Heliotrope, Wood Violet, Ylang 
Ylang. Just the thing for Christmas. ‘lhe Ev-i-lo Co., Per- 
fumers, 358 Dearborn St., Chicago. 








A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


is what you will soon be looking for. We make pocket 
knives, razors, shoe buttoners, etc., with transparent 
handles, Unc -rneath it can be placed name, photo of 
vourself or celebrities, Useful and ornamental Write 
for circulars. WANTED evervwhere. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., Box 197, Canton, Olio. 








REPAIRERS’ SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
ae 


WATCHMAKING TAUGHT FREE. 
Under the direction of expert instructors. Easily learned 
and a rapid road to the highest wages. Circulars and on 
information free to any address. COLUMBUS WAT 








SSSSSSSSSSHHOHSSHSSHSS SITS 
IN THE SELECTION OF + 4 


é ?A CHOICE GIFT : 


# or of an addition to one’s library, elegance ani # 
usefulness will be found combined in 


% = WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL MicTIONARY = 
Suecessorofthe ¢ 
* Unabridged.”’ 





Standard of the @ 
U. S. Gov’t Print- 
ing Office, the U.S. 
Supreme Court and 
of nearly all the 
Schooibooks. 

Warmly com- 
mended by every 
State Superinten- 
dent of Schools, 
and other Educa- 
tors almost with- 
out number. 





A nies President writes: “For 

‘ease with which the eye finds the 
“ word sought, for accuracy of defini- 
“tion, for effective methods in indi- 
“cating pronunciation, for terse yet 
“comprehensive statements of facts, 
“and for practical use as a werking 


| ‘dictionary, ‘ Webster’s International’ @ 
% 


“excels any other single volume.” 





The One Great Standard Authority, 
So writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, Justice U. 8. 
Supreme Court. 





G. & C. MERRIAM co., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


aa Send to the publishers for free pamphlet. 4 
os Do not buy cheap reprints of ancient editions. 9 








@7070707070707070707070 
@ ONLY ONE OF MANY.” 


GOA AAALA AOL eLLArereLerer 





wig LEE 





Prized Prizes. 


We make a reai good one for $5.00— way 
up to several hundred— many all ready— 
or you can have ’em made for you. All 
about prizes free for the asking. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co., Silversmiths, Union Sq., 
New York, and Wallingford, Conn. 


COCO 2OO72O72O 720 72072 O 7) 


OLOLALALALAL AL ALA ALELeZeZere: 
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GHARMING HOLIDAY NOVELTY. 
ADORN YOUR HOME 


WITH OUR ARTISTIC wv 
GLASS 


- 6 
| iaphanies 


+ WINDOWS, DOOR PANELS, 
TRANSONIS, Etc. _ ——,__ 








i EXQUISITE COLORING. 
WONDERFUL TRANSPARENT EFFECTS. 
RARE VARIETY OF DESIONS. 


To be had at all art stores or picture departments 
of first-class dry goods houses. Jilustrated cata- 
logue mailed on receipt of 2c. Colored catalogue, 
$1. Amount refunded in case of $10 order. 


GRIMME & HEMPEL, 310 Broadway, New York. 





























HARD 0 


Send for my New Catalogue, fully illus- 





Dining-rooms, Parlors, or Chambers 
Floor Wax Polish and | Veighted Brushes. 


Ss. C. JOHNSON, Racine, Wis. 





RS} 


trated with Artistic Patterns for Halls, 





C a amples of 40 Colors 
re E S on receipt of 10 cts. 


Tissue | ¢.T.BAINBRIDGE’S SONS 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 








Poor Fido, won't you take some of Mamma’s Figaro licorice, it cured her cold. 
Toget Pure Spanish Licorice, Sticks and Pel- 
lets, ask for and insist upon outa - — 
FIGARC LICORICE, 
made in Zaragoza. Spain. Nof 
ations in the 3 this! roe — C cr 


other. Send 3 -wo cenc stampe far] 
“* FIGARO” IMPORTATION OFFICE, 3 Union Sq. NY 





For Over .ifty Years 
| MRS. WINSLOw’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for chil- 
| dren teething. [t soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
| all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





_ -Dr. D. MACLEAN, 


| ConsuLTiInG Puysician & SuRGEON 


of Women. 


Office, St. Ann’s Building, San Francisco, 


| For Obstetrics, and Medical and Surgical Diseases 
| 
| 
| 











Paper ioeiieam: 





Rooms 37 and 38. 
Hours, 1 to4 and 7 to 8 Pp. mM, 





DR. M. CURBY BURKHARD’S 
FEMALE PERIODICAL PILLS 





LADIES: By spccial request from patients 
at a distance, who can not personally consult 
me, and being unable to answer the many cor- 
respondents, and furnish at short notice the 
Favorite Prescription, as used by me dur- 
ing a practice of twenty- 
five years, have con- 
sented to prepare and 
supply t’ you this un- 
rivaled semeey for Fe- 
male Irregularities. 
The climax of medical 
chemistry attained in 

Dr. Burkhard’ 
Periodical Pills, be- 
ing six degrees stronger 
/ \ than any known medi- 
cine, yet so mild that the feeblest can take 
them with perfect security ; yet so powerful 
in their effects that they can safely called 
a Never-Failing Regulator. Each box con- 
tains fifty pills, with full directions enclosed. 

ce, Five Dollars per box. Sold by drug- 
ists or sent by mail upon receipt of price. 
ftetuse all patent medicines. Take only the 
prepared ription of a physician in prac- 
tice. ‘Dr. Ml. Curby Burk . the reliable 
specialist. Office, 107 Park Avenue, Baltimore, 
ia. Cut this out for future reference. 





















Is unequalled for Cure 
K okokake i272, Semcs 
Changes Hands, etc. 15 cents a box. 
ld by ali Druggists. 





Marshall's 
Catarrh 
Snuff 


: ay - om been equaled 
: for the i i 

of pane Cold in - 7 ~ and Headache. "Caen pF 

restores lost sense of smell. Sixt i 

Druggists sell it. 25c. per bottle. — oe 
F. C. KEITH, Mfr., Cleveland, O. 





When you write. please mention “The Overland Monthly.” 
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ect 
‘Munson; 


No. 1, $65.00 





THE Munson is the high- 
est grade standard ma- 
chine, and is th- result of 


years of patient experi- @ FE FHS 
menting It has been on the market over three years, 

is in use in nearly ev ry country of the world, and is 
backed up by hundreds of testimoniais. Absolutely 
perfect alignment, in'erchangeable steel] type wheel (18 
different styles of type), speedy as any, light, durable 

@ (rarely ever getting out of order), perfect work, univer- 
sal satisfaction. Equally adapted to the business man, 
the stenographer, the lawyer. the minister, or the doc- 
tor. Highest medal at the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion. An absolutely perfect high-grade machine, guar- 

y anteed for one year, ata price within the reach of all. 
Send postal for catalogue and testimonials. , 

MUNSON TYPEWRITER CO. 

171-173 Division St., Chicago, Ill. i 


AE PEE AE 8 EEE! 
BARGAINS IN TYPEWRITERS 


885.00 CALIGRAPHS for $20.00 and up. $95.00 
REMINGTONS for 835.00 and up. 
Others in proportion. 
A. W. GUMP & CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


SHORTHAND peanin’ netics. 


Awarded medal and diploma at World’s Fair. Simplest and 
best in the world. Trial lesson FREE. For books and lessons 
by MAIL, write H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


Thomas P. Simpson, Washington, D. C. 
PATENTS No attorney’s fee until patent obtained. 
Write for Inventor’s Guide. 
Send for Inventor’s Pamphlet. 15 years 
PATENT Sexier: Moderate fees. WALTER 
DONALDSON & CO. Washington D.C 
FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington. 
DC. Noattorney’s fee until patent is 
obtained, Write for Jnventor’s Guide, 
Bieyeles, Watehes, Guns, Buggies, 


Harnes' 
Sewing Machines, Organs, Pianos, Safes, Tools 
Pric Seales ofall Varieties and 1000 other Articles. 
Lists Free. CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, lil. 













Celebrated 

















ee? METAL — 
HSI10d TVLAM | 





The above is a fac-simile of a box of the only genuine 
HELMET brand POLISHING PASTE. Refuseas worth- 
less imitations, boxes with other helmetsor without our 
name. Forsale everywhere, or send three 2cent stamps 
for large sample box, by mail, to the sole agents for 
United States, Canada and Mexico 

Adcif Cohring & Co., 180 Pearl St., N. Vr 


{ EVERY LADY WANTS OUR 

, ~———, STOVE-POLISHING MITTEN. 

Will polish a stove better than any- 
thing on earth, and keep your bands 


clean at the same time. ies > 

atsight. They all want it. ig 

Profits to Agents. Sample Mitten 

and Dauber by mail, $0 ets. Wealsosenda 

Ladies’ Magazine Free 3 months with each order, 
SOCIAL VISITOR CO., - Box 3139, Boston, 
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Every Instru- 
ment Full 
Warrante 


Catalogues Free 
EMERSON PIANO 60,, 92 Firta Ave., New York. 


116 BOYLSTON 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 
2ie WABASH AY -, CHICAGO, | 





MANDOLINS AND GUITARS 


$80.00 instrument for $15. 00. On ap- 
proval. Send stamps for catalogue. 


THE WOLFRAM GUITAR CO., - CotumsBus, O. 


MUSIC. a for list free. 


Cc. ROBINSON & CO., Cooper Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WHICH ON 





Popular full size. 5 cent 





SHALL WE 
SEND YOU 


EACH CATALOGUE IS COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
Accordions, Auto Harps 
Auto Harp Music, 
Banjos 


}Banijo "iMusic, 
Violins, 
Violin 

ee 





Violin Bows, Clarinets Flu 

Violin Cases, pene st tusic, Flute ‘Music, 

Guitars. rnets, Violin Repairing, 

Cultar Music, Gornet Music, Harmonicas, 
C. C. STORY, 26 and 28 Central St., Boston, Mass. 


MAGIC LANTERNS fr. Scan church, or 
Homes, on all interesting subjects. Send 3c. stamp for Cata- 


logue F:—O. D. MARCY SCIOPTICON CO., 1008 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
By Specially Chartered Steamer Friesland, February 6,'95. 


Visiting Bermuda, Azores, Gibraltar, Malaga, Granada, 
Alhambra, Algiers, Cairo ; 7 days at Jerusalem, Ephesus, Con- 
stantinople, Athens, Kome. nly 25, excursions, fees, 
etc., included. Ocean tickets, all lines ; 30 parties to Europe, 
Send for Tourist Gazette. Excursions to California, Florida. 
Mexico, -. 











. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 113 Broadway, N. Y. 


REPRODUCTIONS FROM THE 
World’s most Famous Paintings, 
the Masterpieces. Subjects rang- 
ing from the grave to gay, from 
scenes of homely pathos to dreams 
of delightful witchery. A superb 


holiday present. Pear OF... 
Complete in Five parts, .MODERN ART 

Sixteen Pictures each, size 10x 14, 50 Cts. 

sam le copy, 15 Cts, post paid. GEO.H. BENEDICT &CO. 
blishers and Engravers, 176 8. Clark 8t. CHICAGO. 








piebownes, 8 Speakers, for Schoo, 
Club and Parlor. Cata ogue free. 
T.S.DENISON, Pub-Ohicegolit 


OVERLAND MONTHLY with Harper’s 





CLUB ~~ = SS Magasine, 1.35: with Harper’s Bazar, 
* * © © or Weekly, %5.85; with Cosmopolitan, 
. onvney to energetic party in each town- 

ue 2500 woo free. Men, 


$3.85; wit i Munsey’ s, $3.40. Others at like 
RATES ON 
MOORE’S SUB’N 


« lowrates. Established 1878. Exclusive 
PERIODICALS ‘izinssy? area mooRs 


When you write, please mention ‘“‘ The Overland Monthly.” 





Tee OP ae 


LADIES’ 
PERFECT FITTING BOOTS, 


Made exclusively by us. 
Single Pairs at Wholesale Prices. 
Best Vici Kid, latest styles 
High Grade Fhoes, 
All sizes and widths. 


Styles No. l or 2 by mail 
on receipt of 


Catalogue Free 










S. Cohn & Bro, semis. New York 


$s8ff FooT WARMERS. 
For Warmth, Comfort, Durability. ¢szapza= 


An ideal indoor shoe, Made of felt, completely 
lined with lamb’s wool, quilted by hand. Soft 
leather soles, strong but pliable. Noiseless. 
Mailed, —_ Ladies’ size, $1. 25. 
Men’s size, $1.60. 


The Blum Shoe Co.. 


Manufacturers, 


DANSVILLE, 4. Y. 


THE CRYSTAL BATHS. 


Physicians recommend the hot sea water. 

Tub and Swimming Baths, foot of Mason Street, 
terminus of North Beach car lines. Only 
25 cents. 

Clear, warm, sea water. 

JOHN FARNHAM, Proprietor. 


STEEDMAN’S SOOTHING POWDERS. 
Steedman’s Sodthing Powders are termed 
soothing because they correct, mitigate and 
remove disorders of the system incident to 
teething. 


PAUL P. BERNHARD & CO. 


P. O. Box 214. 


RUBBER STAMPS, 


STENCILS AND SEALS. 
434 MONTGOMERY STREET 


D*: I. W. O'ROURKE, 


Graduate of the Royal Veterinary College, London, 


















V ETERINARY HosPITaL 


Telephone 1269. 231 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE. 


ST. JAMES HOTEL, 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 
225 Rooms. Single or En Suite. 
ELEVATOR. 





. 
American Plan. Rates $2.00 to $2.50 perday. Parlors 
and rooms with bath extra. 
Coach and Carriage at depot on arrival of all trains. 


STAGE OFFICE TO LICK OBSERVATORY 
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R. J. WATERS, 
Oommercial Photographer, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING, DEVELOPING, 
BROMIDE ENLARGEMENTS, 
RETOUCHING, TRANSPARENCIES, 
LANTERN SLIDES. 


VIEW WORK A SPECIALTY. 
Kodak Developing, Printing, Reloading, 
110 SUTTER STREET, 


San Francisco, Cal. 








For Barbers, Bakers, Boot- 


blacks, Bath-houses, Billiard 
Tables, Brewers, Bookbind, 
ers, Canners, Candy-makers, 
Dyers, Flour Mills, Foundries, 
Laundries, Paper-Hangers- 
Printers, Painters, Shoe Factories, Stablemen, Tar- 


Roofers, Tanners, Tailors, Etc. BUCHANAN BROTH- 
ERS, Brush Manufacturers, 609 Sacramento Street. 





ERMA 
RCTs or 


Rreakfast foods 
THE JOHN.T. CUTTING C 0sSOLE AGENTS 








IS ALLIT COSTS 
PER YEAR, 


ONE DOLLAR 


FOR THE NEW MAGAZINE-REVIEW, 
sé TO DAY ”9 THE ONLY FIRST-CLASS 
” ; REVIEW AT A LOW PRICE. 
WE witt SEND ‘* TO-DAY ”’ Two MONTHS ON TRIAL 
F. A. BISBEE, Pus 


FOR TEN CENTS. 1628 MASTER ST., ne. PA. 





If you need 
Printing 
Paper Ruling 
Book Binding 
You will be 
Well served 
By the 

Bacon Printing Company 


503 Clay Street, S. F. 
They Print the “ Overland.” 





When you write, please mention “ The Overland Monthly.” 
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“ALEXANDER & HAMMON, 
(Largest West of Mississippi 


Rio Bonito Nurseries and Orchards, scei"xg compiese tt 


Grown on Pacific Coast. Deciduous Fruit Trees a Specialty. 1,000,000 for season "94-95. 
Acknowledged everywhere equal to the Best. Guaranteed free from scale or other pests. 





California Nursery Grown Trees Produce California’s Finest Fruit. 


Largest planters west of Rocky Mts., are our regular customers. Can you afford to make mistakes 


in your life-long investment—your orchard? The right start is everything—clean, healthy trees 
true to name. Valuable Descriptive Catalogue and Prices. If interested, ask for them. e want 
your order. Will treat you as we do all others,—_make you a Pleased and Permanent 
Customer. It might pay you to investigate our facilities and stock before placing your order. 


ALEXANDER & HAMMON, Biggs, Butte Co., Cal. 


25 “sens POULTRY YARD 





THE STANDARD 


“Dripless” soo np Sim Be, reer oncoes 
Strainer. Fg ee oe 


easily learned, Describes 
their diseases, how to make 


linen. No wires to clog spout. hens lay. Cholera, Gapes 
No falling off. Nickel-plated. : & Roup you need not have. 
Sent on receipt of 25 cents. A Gee Price, .(stamps). A Free 


STANDARD STRAINER CO., 34 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. at’l. A.M. LANG, Box 321, Chicago, Il 


California Orchard and Farm 


A JOURNAL OF RURAL INDUSTRY. 
MONTHLY, $.50 A YEAR. Address, THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY, Publishers. 


Sample copy, to cents 510 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 
y 4 y 


No drip to soil table 








The “ California Orchard and Farm” and the OVERLAND MONTHLY for $3.25. 





ARE YOU USING WELLINGTON’S IMPROVED EGG FOOD FOR POULTRY? 


IF NOT, Aint Grass = 
Clover, Vegetable, 
wHy not?) SEEDS { est aeery 
anime —— Variety of Seeds. 


Every Grocer TRADE SUPPLIED. 


Every Druggiss B. F, WELLINGTON 


F000) 5 TS =H 
= _ oe Sells It. 425 Washington St., San Francisco. 


The Yost Writing [achine No. 4. 


— The well-known Yost Principles: 
\|| Permanent Alignment, 
Wi Direct Printing, 

/\\ Durability, Speed, 


Are shown in their perfection in this model for 1894. 
Before you purchase a new writing machine see the No. 4. 
Write for Catalogue. 


Yost Writing Machine Company, 
61 Chambers Street, New York. 














J. D. BROWN, Sole Agent, 
413 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco. 


TELLEPHONE No. 5737.——_* 
When you write, please mention ‘ “!¢ Overland Monthly.” 
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HALF RATES, 
Via the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 


| 
| 








——. | On October 2d and oth, November 6th 
| and December 4th, the Baltimore & Ohio 


Oregon Railway and Railroad will sell Home-seekers’ Excursion 
Navigation Co. - tickets from Chicago to Winchester, Harri- 


| sonburg, Staunton, and Lexington, Va., and 


Se Pa - a, 


i MAGNIFICENT | intermediate points, at rate of one first-class 

SHORT SEA TRIP | limited fare for the round trip. Tickets will 

prego | be sold only on the above dates, and they will 

SAN FRANCISCO and ASTORIA and PORTLAND, be good for return 30 days from date of sale. 

For All Points North and East. Complete information relating to Lands 

Po éraveler "4 mss a ride on the beau. | for sale can be secured by addressing M. 

? eG V. Richards, Land and Immigration Agent, 

Tickets at Lowest Rates at Baltimore, Md. 

1 MONTGOMERY STREET, _For further particulars in relation to tickets, 
SAN FRANCISCO. : . 

oma rates, sleeping-car accommodations, etc., ap- 

W. H. HURLBURT, ply to any B. & O. R. R. Agent, or L.’S. 

General Passenger Agent, | Allen, A. G. P. A., Room No. 411, Grand 


PORTLAND, OR. Central Passenger Station, Chicago. 


F. F. CONNOR, General Agent. | 








Chicago in 3/ Days 


WITHOUT CHANGE‘or CARS 


Pullman Palace Cars. 
Pullman Dining Cars. 
Pullman Tourist Cars. (Upholstered.) 





Sleeping Car reservations and all other information at 
2 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET, 
Under Palace Hotel, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


C. E. BRAY, HENRY FRODSHAM, 
Pacific Coast Passenger Agent. 


General Agent. 
.-.en you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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HOTEL SAVOY 
§ 


. CORNER. . 
“ First-Class . 
POST & POWELL STS. 
San Francisco. Family Hotel. ° ° ° 


Location Central .. Everything New -- Cuisine Unsurpassed -.. Fresh and 
Salt Water Service. 


MRS. A. HESTHAL, Proprietor. 





GRAND « HOTEL,» 


THE BEST HOTEL IN UKIAH CITY, CAL. 


All Stages Arrive at and Depart from this House. 


+ + PREE 'BUS + « 
OOs~ 
BAGGAGE OF GUESTS CONVEYED FREE OF CHARGE TO AND FROM TRAINS. 


B. S. HIRSCH, Proprietor. 








« Vichy Springs, « 
MENDOCINO COUNTY, 


THREE MILES FROM UKIAH, TERMINUS OF 
S. F. & N. P. RY. 


> <> 





Situation, location and scenery not surpassed. Only known 
natural electric water. Warm “ champagne ” baths. 

The only place in the world, of this class of waters, where the 
bath tubs are supplied by a continuous flow of warm water direct from 
the springs. 

TERMS: $12 to $14 per Week. 

Postoffice and telephone at the Springs. 


W M ° DOOLAN, Proprietor. 


When you write, please mention “ ‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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WHEN ALL OTHER ic TRY 


GROCERS FAIL - ~ ¥ IRVINE BROS. 
TO PLEASE, - -j. 7 


1302 Polk. 1421 Stockton, 
570-572 Howard, 308-310 Fourth Streets. | 


CHOICE GOODS, « LOW PRICES, ¢ GOOD TREATMENT. 


Orders called for. Orders by Mail or Telephone receive prompt attention. 











hey do business at 





Telephone Nos. 2221, 1799, 1069, 3536. 


ATENT 


A. PERRY: °S NewProcess 





’ SPERRY & CO. -- STOCKTONCAL 
SAN | FRANCISCO OFFICE 134 — ST. 








SAMUEL BROS. & Co. 
Wholesale Wine and Liquor Dealers, 


132-134 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, 
{ EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO, 


zA 
SoLe AGENTS | NELSON CO., KENTUCKY. 


DIAMOND BEE . . . - 
, - BOURBON 
ONTROLLER GOLDEN PHEASANT CLUB WHISKIES 


Owners of Carmelita and [it. Diablo hastened 


NEW ENGLAND SOAP Co, 


FISCHBECK & GLOOTZ, 


Ba Office, No. 307 Sacramento Street, 










SS]QUEEN LILY SOAP 


THE FINEST LAUNDRY SOAP IN THE MARKET. Washes without 
rubbing, and does not injure the clothes. The Largest Family Washing in 
the city can be done in three to four hours. A girl of twelve years of age 


~ can do a washing with this soap 
fh 42 BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. ® 
When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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. Se - LACE CURTAINS FROM 75C. PER PAIR UP. 
gta: BLANKETS FROM $1.15 PER PAIR UP. 
: HarDwoop BED Room Sets FROM $17.50 uP. 

CARPETS FROM 6OC. PER YARD. 
FOLDING Beps FROM $13.00. 

MATTINGS FROM IOC. PER YARD. 
Oi. CLOTH FROM 20c. PER YARD. 

LINOLEUM FROM 45C. PER YARD. 

SOLID OAK TABLES FROM $1.00. 

SHADES FROM 25c. 


—— wax We Sell on Instalment Plan to Responsible Parties. 


We have all Grades of Goods. 


LUNdY FUPNICUFE GOMPANY, °° es marie sr 


CouNTRY ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PRomPT ATTENTION. 


DEALERS CONSUMERS 











Send for 148 page Catalogue, free. 
SMITHS’ CASH STORE, 
414, 416, 418 Front Street, 

S. P., Cal. 


PRODUCERS EVERYBODY 
ELMER HOUSE & & 


314 BUSH STREET, (Adjoining Russ House.) 





This well known House has lately changed hands, has been newly fitted up, and 
guests may be assured that every effort will be made to secure their comfort. 


Central Location, Near Gars, Theaters and Business Genter. 


CLEAN, BRIGHT AND He Ladies coming to the City alone will find this House 
SUNNY ROOMS particularly desirable. 


MRS. GOODWIN HILTON, Proprietor. 
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SPECIAL FEATURES: 


PAPER FEED WHEEL, 

FRONT RELEASE KEY, 

HINCED RIBBON SUPPORTS, 

NEW LINE SPACE MECHANISM, 

LOCKING DEVICE FOR HANCER 
ADJUSTING SCREWS. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 
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BUTTERMILK TOILET SOAP. 


BUTTERMILK TOILET SOAP. 





BUTTERMILK TOILET SOAP. 


A Soap 
that is all 
Soap is 





Toilet 


If youhave ever } 
used it, then you 
know what pure |¥ 
soap is, and what 
it means to be 
sweet, clean and 
happy. 


Buttermilk Toilet _, 
Soap is for sale by all }< 
deaiers. Price, 10cents, \ 
By mail, 12 cents. 


Cosmo Buttermilk Soap Co., 
185-187 Wabash Ave., 


CHICAGO. 








BUTTERMILK TOILET SOAP. 


BUTTERMILK TOILET SOAP. 


BUTTERMILK TOILET SOAP. 








AWARDED GOLD MEDAL 


ae 


DURKEE’S 


| SPICES | 
| SAUCES | 
EXTRACTS 


DRESSING 


w ue” you write, please mention “ The Overland Monthly.” 
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SOLID SILVER + 


Suitable for Holiday Gifts and Wedding Presents 
in the latest designs, and at the lowest possible 
prices. 


LEATHER GOODS + 


Frames, Card Cases, Purses, combinations in the 
newest colors and mountings. 


UMBRELLAS * CANES + 


In natural woods with silver deposits. 


SOUVENIRS OF CALIFORNIA 


In new and original designs. 


DIAMONDS + 


And other Precious Stones. 


————_@ > 


W. K. VANDERSLICE & CO. 
Gold i Silversmiths, 


130 SUTTER STREET, 


Established 1858. San Francisco. 





WAUVE eet Music Half Price, | Decker & Son, 
. FULL STOCK OF sc. music.) Marshall & Wendell P AN | 


769 Market St., San Francisco 





BRIGGS Unlike the Dutch Process 
| @— pianos. &% No Alkalies 


-—OR— 

















is Pub 1S 


—= \ 1er Chemicals 


i, are used in the 
preparation of 


DESIGNS. 





Breakfas 
Cocoa, 


. = which is abso- 
CKLKBRATED FOR THEIR ZY le i, lutely pure 
| BEAUTIFUL TONE, : . . and soluble. 
EASY ACTION, “ 


TRADE MARKS, 























San Francisco. 


SOLID CONSTRUCTION, It has more than three times the strength 
| ELECANT DESICNS AND FINISH, of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or 
CREAT DURABILITY. Sugar, and is far more economical, costing 

SOLD ON EASY TERMS. less than one cent a cup. It is delicious, 


| 
| Old Instruments taken in Exchange. Write for Cata- nourishing, and EASILY DIGESTED. 
logue and Full Information. 


BRIGGS PIANO COMPANY, Sold by Crocers everywhere. 
621 ALBANY STREET, BosTon, Mass. W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS 


Y WINS 


Cultivate Beauty | 
and be Happy | 
by using 
Mrs. Nettie 
Harrison’s 
Wonderful 
Remedies 


>>: 
aT | 3 Which overcome every 
ey eke Rieu blemish of the face 
Poe arin, or form. 
LOLA MONTEZ CREME 


The Great Skin Food and Tissue Builder, 
FOR THE COPIPLEXION, 


Will create a fine smooth skin and prevent wrinkles. 


Price, 75 cents per Pot. 


"18D ‘oosioUBi4g UBS ‘300135 BU7I' 92 








Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, 
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S. W.corner Bush and Montgomery Sts., 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
FRECKLES, PIMPLES, BLACKHEADS, SALLOW- 
NESS, WRINKLES AND DEEP LINES 
ARE ALL REMOVED, 
| THE Face REMODELED AND MADE ATTRACTIVE. 
| SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
Permanently Removed by the Electric Needle | 


| 
| Failure and pain impossible, when treated by me. 


Mrs. Nettie Harrison, 
AMERICA’S BEAUTY DOCTOR, 
26 GEARY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 
56 Washington Ave., Detroit, Mich, U.S. A. 





NOVELTIES «- IN « MILLINEF 
THE"WONDER 
Hat, Flower and Feather Store. 
BRANCH-—999 Mar«KeT STREET. 7 1024-28 MARKET STREET. 











= PATENT AGENGY. 








